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FOREWORD 


In this book I have aimed at presenting a coherent 
account of the fortunes of the world’s monetary system 
from the outbreak of the War up to the present time. 

• In my two Memoranda to the League, of Nations I 
endeavoured to give an analysis of the world’s monetary 
problem, as it presented itself at the time when the 
Brussels Conference was being arranged, and one year 
later. Those Memoranda, however, are written for a 
narrow circle of experts, and are therefore in a somewhat 
concentrated form. To .suit a wider public a broader 
representation of the problem is desirable, and it is' 
particularly desirable that grater attention be paid to 
the course of events that has led up to the situation in 
the face of which the. task of restoring a sound monetary 
system has now to be taken up. 'For all future .time the 
period through which we are now living will come to form 
one of the most important chapters in monetary' history, 
and it will likewise ofier the richest materials on which 
to draw for studying the question of the effects of a 
misguided monetary policy. A book of the character 
suggested thus .undoubtedly has a task to fulfil. -Only 
the task is of such dimensions that one’s powers will 
never prove adequate to meet the demands made upon 
them. 
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MONEY AFTEK 1914 


ABOLITION OP THE GOLD STANDARD 

■The fitat thing that happened in the financial sphere upon 
the onthreak of the' World War was that the existing 
gold standard was abandoned— not only in the belligerent 
countries, but also in the majority of neutral states. 
Upon , the entrance of the United States into the War, 
corresponding steps were taken in that country. A 
realisation of this fact is of fundamental importance 
for a proper understanding of all that occurred later. 
Prom the moment of 'the outbreak of war, the various 
currencies had in the main to be regarded as free paper 
currencies, and consequently as currencies which were 
not limited to any metal, and therefore were not in any 
relation to -one a.nother. Only an economic theory 
which from Ihe very outset takes cognisance of a system 
of free currencies can be in a position to offer a true and 
intuitive picture of the essential points in the develop- 
ment which followed. Wherefore, it is of primary im- 
portance to realise that the value of the monetary unit 
in a pure paper currency can manifestly, only he based 
upon the scarcity in the provision made by the country 
for of payment, and that, therefore, the responsi- 
bility for the value of the currency, in cases where the- 
gold standard has been abandoned,- must exclusively lie 
•with those in whose hands rests thisprovision of the means 
of payment. 
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When I say that the gold standard was abandoned, I 
refer to an actual fact. Its form one has everywhere 
sought as far as possible to avoid, and it may, therefore, 
be possible to assert, with a certain amount of plausibility, 
that the gold standard haa not beeuT abandoned — nay, 
even that it still obtains. But from an economic point 
of view that has no meaning. Economics have only to 
reckon with facts. When the essential conditions for 
a gold standard are removed, then the gold standard, 
as viewed from an economic standpoint, is abolished. 
;The fact that a country has a gold standard implies that 
the currency of that country is bound up with the metal 
•'gold in a fixed ratio of value, so that the price of gold 
jin the currency of the country is fixed— not absolutely, it 
(is true, but so that it varies only within narrow limits. 

^ In so fat as other forms of curr ency are valid within the 
country, such currency must clearly l^e redeemable in 
gold coin (or at any rate in a certain weight in gold). - 
But this is not sufficient to maintain the fixed parity 
between the currency and gold. If the gold standard is 
^ to be effective, one must be able to obtain for a certain 
‘1 <inantity of gold, lying rather at home or abroad, a certain 
sum in the currency of the country, and, vice versa, 
MBS must he able to obtain for such a sum a certain 
quantity of freely disposable gold. The guarantees for 
this are, in the first place, the right of the possessor of 
r the gold to free import and free coinage; and, in the second 
■jplace, the right of the possessor of the countryls gold coins 
to free export and free smelting. Besides, it is, of course, 
.>eceasary that the coinage of the country be of full value. 
Eor this reason the Mint Laws generally Iay^particular 
stress upon the issuing of guarantees for the quality of 
the coins in circulation. 'But these guarantees are of 
no value whatever, unless the still more fundamental 
guarantees just mentioned are properly fulfilled. 
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Now, however, aU these guarantees have been violated 
during the War, and in particular the right to receive for 
a certain amount in currency a certain amount of freely 
disposable' gold was in general discontinued immediately 
Njiipon the outbreak of the War. Whether this was caused 
by suspending the redemption of notes, or by the abolition 
of the right to dispose over gold, is not the point: actually 
the gold standard is equally abandoned in both oases. 
If one withdraws the right to export it and to smelt it 
down, then gold loses all its usefulness except as the 
country’s coinage, and the redeemability of the currency 
in gold becomes then a mere pretence. In this connection 
the conditions for the redemption of notes in Denmark 
during the War period are particularly striking. In the 
National Bank’s Beport of the Slst July, 1919, occurs 
the following sentence: “ From the month of March, 1916, 
the right to refuse the redemption of notes with gold has 
not been exercised, when there was no reason for believing 
that an illicit export of gold was contemplated, and by a 
Royal Decree dated the 30th July, 1919, it was laid down 
that redemption in gold coin may be refused when, in the 
bank’s judgment, sufficient guarantee is -not forthcoming 
that the gold will not be utilised in a manner contrary 
to the interests of the Danish monetary system.” One 
can get over the difficulty still more neatly, as was done 
in England for a long time, not by introducing — even 
formally — an e^ort prohibition law, but at least by 
actually preventing any kind of inconvenient export. 
Such a. method makes no difference either way: from an 
economic point of view the gold standard has in any case 
ceased to exist. 

The most immediate cause of the gold standard being 
suSdenly ffisperised mtS on the outbreak of war was tte 
“'desire to preserve as far as possible untouched the gold - 
r P P pry cB^f the central j^nla. The extraordinary un- 
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certainty as to the future which governed the world during 
the first days of the War would in. all probability have led 
to a shaiply rising demand for gold as a means to the 
maintenance of wealth, and as a means of payment, 
especially to abroad. The central banks, therefore, 
had to reckon with the possibility of being speedily 
deprived of their gold, if they continued to redeem their 
notes and other bonds in gold. The loss of gold cash 
reserves — ^nay, even a considerable reduction of them — 
would, it was supposed, seriously affect the general 
confidence in the central banks’ note issues, and thereby 
in the future of the currency. Indeed, the central bank 
was, as a general rule, legally bound to retain a certain 
amount of gold in cover for its notes; a substantial^ drain 
on the gold reserves would have involved the neglect of 
that duty, and therefore had to be prevented. 

Thus right from the beginning the maintenance of the 
gold reserves stands out as the one essential factor, while 
I the protection of the currency itself was more or less 
I entirel y dis regarded. For a long time past the Bank Laws 
had centralised their interest with regard to this protection 
in regulations concerning gold reserves, while the public 
had for generations been brought up to the idea of regard- 
ing gold reserves as all-essential. This detracting of the’ 
attention to side issues now seriously became a deciding 
factor in monetary policy. Gtold reserves should represent 
a guarantee for the redemption of notes, but at the very 
first sign of a possib^ty of redemption being demanded 
on a considerable scale, interest in the question of gold 
reserves became such a predominant factor, that it 
eventually proved a positive hindrance to any redemp- 
tion of notes whatever. People respected the provisions 
of the law as regards gold reserves, but the real object 
of these provisions — to maintain the capacity for re- 
deeming notes— was disregarfed, and the most definite 
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regulations wMch the law laid down with regard to 
liability for the redemjition of notes were set aside. 

This idolising of gold reserves as an end in .them- 
■selves has been continued ever since, and, in fact, is still 
being carried on to quite a large extent to this 'day. 
Main stress has been laid upon the fact that the central 
banks should outwardly appear to the best possible 
advantage. Striving after this end led to attempts to 
accumulate all the existing gold in the country in the 
vaults of the central bank. And so this gold was shown 
in the statistical reports, and even exhibited to adiniring 
visitors — all this in an earnest endeavour to inspire the 
general public with the idea that the gold in the vaults 
in some mysterious way infused a value into the paper 
in circulation. The truth that the value of a currency 
must be determined by the quantity of the notes in 
circulation was, of course, particularly inconvenient at 
a period when their quantity happened to be steadily 
innra flR ing. In Germany gold was collected on an 
organised plan like a sort of patriotic sacrificial feast, 
where, however, the aim showed itself to be hardly in 
fair proportion to the people’s strong and noble desire 
to make the sacrifice. On the other side of the front 
this collection of gold was ridiculed, but the Allies 
themselves very soon followed along the same lines, with 
an appeal to their peoples to make every sacrifice for the 
strengthening of the currency. The •curious thing was, 
however, that the currency refused ‘to, be strengthened 
on these lines, but relentlessly depreciated in valut to the 
Bfi-mn extent that the masses of paper grew, rrithout the 
slightest regard for the gold reserves. ^ 

A With the abolition of the gold standard, then, a pure 
paper standard was adopted, the.;Kal!ie.,pf. ■n^hich „was 
determined entirely, by the scarcity.. .oL the currency 
recognised as means of payment in that standard. Where 
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there exists a gold standard, ^noteSj except for the fact 
that they are legal tender, are also at the same time bonds, 
the value of which may be dependent upon the financial 
standing of the issuer. But when the gold standard 
disappears the notes are nothing more than a means of 
payment, and their value, therefore, can only be deter- 
mined by their scarcity. The altered character which 
notes thus come to assume is a result of the disappearance 
of the gold standard, a fact with which the public has 
hardly yet managed to make itself aoijuaiiited. To the 
utmost people have adhered to the idea that notes must 
some time or other recover their former value, and people 
have only with extreme reluctance appropriated the view 
that the value of irredeemable paper can be depreciated 
to an unlimited extent, provided their quantity is 
sufSciently increased. People have stubbornly insisted 
on regarding notes as acknowledgments of debt, and have 
looked upon gold reserves as the last security for these 
debts, and in so doing have also attributed to them a 
significance which they no longer possess. 

As- the authorities concentrated their interest to such 
a large extent upon the external aspect of their currency, 
they would evidently not be at all ready to. acknowledge 
that the gold standard had been abolished. Indeed, 
it would be interesting to know whether any official 
acknowledgment of that fact has yet been made in any 
country! Consequently, in spite of the fact that the 
gold standard was actually done away with, various 
monetary laws had to remain in force, which in some cases 
proved at a later date a serious obstacle to a wise monetary 
policy. This obstacle has especially made itself felt 
where countries have been bound together by monetary 
unions. Nominally these latter were left undisturbed, 
even after any real ground for their retention had ceased 
to exist, and all reasonable prospect of a future restoration 
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of such a union has disappeared. Sweden and Switzer- 
land, in particular, have suffered very considerable 
inconvenience, from this inherent contradiction in their 
monetary situation. 

With ' the abolition of the gold standard began the 
lengthy struggle in which Governments and central banks 
engaged, during and after the War, in order to prevent 
the public from realising what was happening, and from 
being able to criticise the maimer in which the administra- 
tion was protecting the currency of the country. Respon- 
sibility for the disastrous course which events took was 
on no accormt to be allowed to fall upon the adminis- 
tration. The position was as far as possible to be painted 
in glowing colours, and the highly disastrous consequences, 
which were naturally not slow' to arise, were for as long 
as possible to be laid at the door of others. This aim 
,, permeates the whole of the world’s monetary policy, 
not only during the War period; but all too clearly after- 
wards as well. It is against such a position, maintained 
with all the resources which those in power have had at 
their di^osal, that science has had to carry on its 
campaign for a view of the matter more in accordance 
with the real state of affairs. 

Circumstances have led to such a point of view gradually 
gaining ground, in spite of all opposition. The reduction 
in the value of the monetary units went too far to allow 
of the official fictions being kept up for any length of time, 
and much of the earlier official teaching has, in the light 
of- later developments, proved to be of such a character 
that probably not even its most ardent supporter would 
now he willing to champion it. But a perfectly clear 
understanding of the monetary problem, brought about 
by the World War, can never be attained until officialdom’s 
interpretation of affairs has been disproved point by 
point, and full light thrown on all the delusions with 
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wliich the authorities attempted as long as possible to 
obsess the public mind. The first step in thus solving 
the monetary problem is for the public to learn to realise 
that the gold standard \7as in reality abolished by the act 
>of taking those measures which were adopted upon the 
outbreak of war. 



CREATION OP AETmOIAL PURCHASING 
POWER 

PoR a belligerent state to conduct war from tbe very first 
moment with the utmost possible energy is, always 
regarded as a matter of the highest principle. Money 
must be found at any price. To procure out of taxes 
means for carrying on war is, as a rule, at any rate to 
begin with, out of the question. One must feel thankful 
if the proceeds of taxation prove sufficient for ordinary 
State expenditure. Generally [peaking, direct taxes have 
to a large extent to be written oflr, or their payment post- 
poned, while the returns from indirect taxation, and 
particularly from customs, diminish, owing to the im- 
possibility of getting commodities into the country, or 
of carrying on the home production of taxed commodities 
on a normal scale. ' Nor, in fact, can the issuing of a 
real State ban be calculated upon at the very outset. 
It requires extensive preparations, and even if those 
should have been made in advance, still the appalling 
economic disruption brought about by mobilisation must 
in some way be overcome, before one can expect success 
for any considerable State loan. The old theory that 
an accumulated amount of funds in gold could form a 
basis for financing the first period of a war has been 
definitely demolished by the experience of the World War. 

Purchasing power, however, must be placed at the 
disposal of the Government, and in a modem community 
this can always be done at once, and to an unlimited 
extent, by increasing the amount of bank currency — 

9 
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notes or balances on cheque accounts. The State 
issues treasuiy bills, and discounts them either at the 
central bank or at other banks, and thus creates balances 
against which it can either issue orders for payment, or 
receive banknotes directly. The problem is thereby solved. 
The solution is too simple for anyone not to avail them- 
selves of it; nor, indeed, were any of the belligerent 
states able to avoid the use of this method of financing 
war. The forms may vary according to the different 
ways of effecting payment in each country. But the 
main factor remains the same. Whatever happens, there 
is always the creation of an artificial purchasing power 
for meeting the immediate requirements of war. 

^When it has become possible later on to take up special 
loans, the fioaiing debt has by that time usually increased 
to such an amount that the loan is mainly required for 
reducing the floating deb^ Treasury bills previously 
taken up by the public are exchanged for State bonds; 
notes which have been accumulating in extravagant 
quantities in the pockets of the private individual are 
paid in, and the bank balances of the private individual 
are reduced. ^The creation of an artificial purchasing 
power is thus for a time avoided.^ The longer the War 
lasted, however, the shorter that time became. Very 
soon again must one proceed to the production of new 
bank currency to meet the country’s daily requirements. 

Moreover, even the borrowing process itself has usually 
been based to a very large extent on assistance from the 
banks. Private subscribers to State loans, urged on by 
patriotism, or simply by exterior pressure, subscribed 
o ver and abov e what they could afford out of their 
available savings. Under the most favourable circum- 
stances subscriptions were paid by means of funds 
which had to be saved up during one or more of the" 
■succeeding years. In the meantime the banks had to 
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, step into the breach, and whatever the State managed 
to obtain at the moment was then only an artifieially 
created purchasing power. To such a method of em- 
ploying bank credit subscribers were encouraged by the 
fact that the later State bonds were made discountable at 
the central banks at a particularly low discount rate. But 
the consequence of this was that the banks were flooded 
with State paper on a scale which rendered impossible 
Ijany rational restriction of the credit requirements of the 
Ijpublic. This circumstance, the import of which will be 
further explained later on, has been an outstanding one 
everywhere, but may, perhaps, be best borne out by a 
study of the war finance of the United States. 

I In this way, then, the creation of an artificial purchasing 
[power became a continuous process, though, maybe, one 
continuing with ever shorter and shorter intomiptions. 
The range of this financial method can scarcely be directly 
determined, but must bo judged by its effects. These 
will be more closely studied in the succeeding paragraphs. 

The actual creation of an artificial purchasing power in 
• itself involves a dilution of the currency. It is exactly 
this process that is indicated by the term infiaUm. Jhe 
whole study of the development of money after 1914 
is very largely the study of this inflation, _j:te_meaning 
and its effects. The definition just given suffices for 
outlining tho essential character of inflation, but in order 
to be able to gauge inflation on an arithmetical basis, it 
will be found necessary to give below a more exact 
definition of the term. 

Tho process of creating an artificial purchasing power 
spread very rapidly from the belligerent states to the 
neutral countries. The most immediate cap se was, in 
the case of the neutrals as well, the needs of State finan ce. 
Tho maintenance of neutrality during the earlier period 
of the War demanded very considerable outlays, while 
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later on there appeared the claims of social politics, ■which 
laid an exceptionally hea'vy burden on Stale finances. 
The example of the belligerent nations and their financial 
methods proved infectious, and there 'was a feeling in the 
air that money vras al'ways to bo obtained, so long ns 
there existed the ■will to create it. It ■was this ■way of 
thinking which, more than anything else, rendered hope- 
less any opposition to the over-increasing extravagance 
in national administration. 

The second principal cause of the creation of an 
artificial purchasing power in neutral countries was the 
beUigeront national. d_eEaands for credit. One would 
imagine that it would have been in the option of the 
neutral states to limit this granting of credit according 
to means and opportunity.' The fact that in reality this 
was not the case, but rather that the.cip,dits they granted 
to the belligereiits far exceeded the amounts their 
a vailabie funds should have allo'wed, was main ly due to 
the interest neutral states hadin keeping up their exports. 
It Ws a matter of life or death for the belligerents to 
be able to buy, but their ability to pay w’os limited. TJie 
"neu trals, therefore, had to give credit, if they wished at 
.jail to keep up their exports; wliile, on the other hand, the 
scope for marketing their goods was practically unlhnited, 
pro'Tided credit could be granted on n largo enough scale. 
, One can distinguish three different stages in this credit- 
giving. During the earlier period privato exporters sold 
on credit, often in the currency of the belligerent state. 
In this absolutely unorganised credit-giving, all the 
advantages lay on the side of the belligerents, the neutral 
private exporters not being in a position to demand a 
suitable security to cover their credits ; and they ran the 
most serious risk when, without special guarantees, they 
sold in a currency which might at any time sink to any 
level. In the next stage the banks in the neutral countries 
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endeavoured to organise the granting of credits to the 
belligerents, and snoceeded in obtaining important 
advantages — e.g., in the form of establishing a guaranteed 
rate of exc^,nge, or of selling in the currency of their 
own country; or, again, of the right to purchase from 
the belligerent state certain quantities of pa,rticularly 
n’eoessaiy articles. As soon, however, as agreements ofj 
this sort were made with one of the belligerent parties,! , 
the other side at once demanded similar credits, and in! i 
order to maintain neutrality it was necessary to meet their j 
demands. "'In this way the giving of credit to the belli- 
gerents want on extenc^g further and further. Whenever 
the belligerent Powers discovered that the neutrals had 
urgent need of a quantity of articles which the bel- 
ligerents were in a position to’ deliver, or over the supply 
of which they possessed control, they promptly availed 
jlthemselves of their position of power to wring credits 
llout of the neutrals.^In this third stage the granting of 
credit became unavoidable for the neutrals, and owing 
to force of circumstances had to be organised on State 
lines. It was then in the interest of the neutral state 
to reduce to a minimum the amount of credits granted, 
and to obtain .therefor as much .compensation as possible 
injbhe form of a supply of necessary commodities. Eor 
• the purpose of dealing with these credits there was formed 
in Sweden, under State management, a special company, . 
Svenska Kronkreditaktidbolaget (the Swedish Crown 
Credit Company). 

Daring the whole time goods were naturally sold by 
the private eaporters to the belhgereuts against bffls 
either in their own currency or in that of the foreign 
country. The neutral country’s banks discounted these 
bills, and thus became, in so far as they accumulated them 
in their portfolios, grantors of credit to abroad. Through 
the purchase of such bills, or through the direct purcMgg 
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yof foreign exchange in one form or another, Sveriges 
Ri&bank (the Bank of Sweden) accumulated during 
the War very considerable amounts of foreign exchange, 
a proceeding which, later on, when the sharp fall in the 
exchange values took place, naturally caused the bank 
heavy losses. 

To this form of credit, which was directly concerned 
with the financing of expo.rts to foreign countries, was 
now added a credit-giving of a quite abnormal character. 
, The heavy fall in the rate of foreign exchanges led private 
! in dividua ls in neutral countrie s to buY up. Buch.exohanges 
~ in the hope that their rates would rise. The belligerent 
states, and amongst them particularly Germany, availed 
themselves of this to sell out their currency wholesale 
to the neutral countries. At every fresh fall in the rate 
there appeared a fresh flood of speculators, who started 
with the idea that now, at last, the lowest point must have 
been reached, and that a rise must inevitably follow. 
Now, on looking back, it may seem curious that people 
could bo so credulous. We must, however, bear in mind 
that, according to the theory which was ofGicially 
enunciated in every country, the depreciation of the 
currency of a country on the world’s market was only a 
temporary disturbance resulting from the disorganisation 
of international trade. This official opinion was, as a 
matter of fact, shared, even until quite late in the War, 
not only by a vast number of private business men, 
but also by many leading and intelligent bankers. “As 
soon as ever there is any talk of peace,” people said, “the 
exchanges of the belligerent countries will rush up to their 
former quotations.” Later on, of course, the realisation 
that this was an error of judgment came to most men, 
but by then certain exchanges had sunk so low that 
people in ever-widening circles reckoned upon 'a sub- 
stantial improvement being in any case inevitable. So 
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there gradually came one catastrophe after another, which 
ought to have taught people that a currency can be 
reduced to any value wlmtsoever, and may even become 
practically valueless. But not a ain^e one of these 
experiences prevented people from buying depreciated 
exchanges on speculation. As a matter of fact, this form 
of credit is still being given to-day on an enormous scale, 
in the shape of the speculation in German marks which 
is rife over the whole world. 

Through all this giving of credit, purchasing power on 
the neutral market has been placed at the disposal of 
the belligerents, without a corresponding innr eHpp in the 
total mass of commodities available on the neutral 
)market. The same, ho wever, is also the case if the 
purchasing power on the neutral market is placed at th e 
disposal of foreign countries through the t^ ohase _pf 
seourities from abr oad. If it is a question of purchasing 
the bonds of the foreign state, this obviously constitutes 
a form of credit-giving. So is it also in a case where other 
securities are purchased from a foreign source. But the 
effect is exactly the same, even if the import of securities 
consists in redeeming the country’s own bonds. In the 
last-mentioned form purchasing power has been placed 
on a very large scale on the part of the neutral countries 
at the disposal of the belligerents. The rates at which^ 
these bonds could be redeemed were, on the whole, so 
profitable that one cannot be surprised at these operations 
being carried out on such a large scale. 

The purchasing power in the neutral country’s currency, 
which was thus in one way or another placed at the 
disposal of the beUigerents, was to a great extent arti- 
ficially created. There existed no real saving on which 
could be supported all this giving of credit to abroad or 
this buying up of seourities. In so far as saving was 
actually carried on in neutral countries, probably this 
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saving was in most cases entirely consumed by those 
(countries’ own capital requirements, which, owing to the 
demands of both State finance and industry, were 
abnormally increased. It is a question whether these 
requirements had not already in themselves exceeded 
the amount of the current savings, so that by their means 
a certain degree of inflation had already developed. In 
the majority of neutral countries, this has probably been 
the case, at any rate during certain periods. It is quite 
evident that at those times no effective reserves were 
available for abroad. Only through the continual 
creation of fresh means of payment has it been possible 
for neutral countries to provide the belligerents with all 
the purchasing power that was actually placed at their 
disposal. 

Under normal circumstances it is, indeed, possible for 
a wealthy country to grant annually large loans to abroad 
— i.e., to provide foreign countries with purchasing power 
in that country’s own market. Whether this is possible 
or not depends on the nation in question setting aside 
yearly savings to a corresponding amount — i.e., reducing 
its consumption to such an extent that a certain quantity 
of the real commodities which the nation would have 
been able to buy with its income remains over, and may 
be set up against the purchasing power which the credits 
have placed in the hands of foreign countries. ' During 
the War the neutrals, "generally speaking, had no such 
savings available, and the purchasing power which they 
provided abroad could not, therefore, be obtained in any 
other way than by continually creating fresh supplies 
of means of payment. With this purchasing power in 
their hands, the belligerent states were enabled to appro- 
priate a considerable portion of the real commodities 
which represented' the regular income of the neutral 
nations, and which the latter all too clearly needed for 
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themselves, either for their own daily consumption or 
else for the' formation of real capital — i.e., for building 
purposes and for expansion of industry. 

In spite of the very serious considerations which this ' 
creating of purchasing power for account of the belli- 
gerents involved for the entire economy of the neutral 
state, this procedure was nevertheless supported by very 
strong -interests. The artificial stimulus to e:^ort which 
it induced did, indeed, bring in very considerable profits 
to the export industries, and made it possible for them | 
to employ an increasing number of workers at increas- ' 


credits which were being granted to foreign countries 
was met by the argument that it would never do to stop 
the country’s export, '^o min the export industries, and 
to reduce the workers to starvation. Without doubt all 
these arguments contained gross exaggerations. Export 
>^ould certainly have been kept going to the extent of its 
being paid for in commodities to be delivered to the 
iieutralB from abroad. It is even quite certain that, at 
any rate in the first years of the War, the belligerent 
nations would have allowed the neutrals considerably 
larger quantities of goods, had it not been so easy .to 
acquire purchasing power by other means. Every credit 
given to the belligerents, over and above what was 
■absolutely unavoidable, unneoessarily stimulated exports 
from the neutral country. (The pro ductive forces of the 
coun try were thereby directed to the export industries 
to a disproportionate degree — that is to say, were with- 
drawn_. from . those industries which worked for the 
immediate supplying of the nation’s need^l By that 
means the regular supplies of the nation fell off. In 
Sweden it is particularly remarkable how btrilding enter- 

2 


ingly higher wages, incidentally overcoming thereby the 
diflSculty of rmemployment which threatened them during 
the first years of the War. Every criticism of the excessive 
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prise 'wns made to give way to industrial expansion for 
export purposes to such an extent that every Mnd of 
house production — except in cormection • with this ex- 
pansion — ^was almost completely stopped. In like maimer 
all the timber which could possibly be raised was utilised 
on such a vast scale for export purposes — as fuel for the 
manufacture of pig-iron, pulp, pit-props, etc. — that the 
people in Sweden had to freeze. 

On account of the circumstances just described, in- 
flation developed into a process which extended through- 
out the whole world, although its influence was felt in 
various countries in very different degrees. Its economic 
purport and its consequences, however, are principally 
the same everywhere. 



THE RISE IN PRICES 


■'Undeb normal conditions all fresh purchasing power 
arises through commodities being placed on the market 
at a value corresponding to the amoimt of fresh purchas- 
ing power. The total purchasing power during any given 
period, therefore, is equivalent to the total quantity of 
commodities available for purchase. ^An increase in the 
purchasing power can only take place through a corre- 
sponding increase in the actual production of commodities. 
■Jf now there is created in a community an artificial 
(purchasing power in the form of bank currency, this 
Ifalse purchasing power will inevitably compete with the 
jgenuine. The consequence of this competition must be a 
fdse in prices. The rise in prices must actually reach 
such a height that the available real commodities are 
brought up to a total value corresponding to the total 
purchasing power. Not until then is any equilibrium 
reached. Q['hia rise in prices involves for all possessors 
of purchasing power a restriction in the quantity of com- 
modities they are able to purchase, and it is just this 
restriction which sets free a certain quantity of com- 
modities for the extra created purchasing power to buy^ 
The rise in prices is thus a method of depriving the 
members of the community of a portion of the real 
income which should have been at their disposal for the 
money income to which they are entitled. Just so much 
real income may then be placed at the disposal of the 
.owners of the artificially created purchasing power,' 
whether they are the country’s own Government or 
foreign borrowers. 
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' (inflation thus leads always and inevitably to a rise 
’in prices, and it is just by means of tliis rise in prices 
!that the ultimate object of inflation— namcl}% to place 
real commodities at the disposal of one who can oiler 
nothing in exchange — can be realised.) Upon a con- 
tinuous process of inflation there generally follow.s a rise 
' in wages and other incomes. But this ri.so comes for the 
most part only graduall}', so that wide clas.ses of people 
are compelled to restrict their expenditure. If one could 
raise all incomes equallj^ and on the same scale ns the 
rise in prices, then no restriction in sntisf}ing require- 
ments would be made, and consequcntlj' there would 
be no real commodities freed for balancing the artificially 
created purchasing power. It is therefore part of the 
I object of inflation to force up the price of commodities, 
j while at the same time this rise must be sharper than the 
j simultaneous rise in wages and other incomes. 

.^Naturally there are always some 'kinds of income 
which derive direct advantage from inflation, and which 
are raised far more rapidly than llic price of com- 
modities.— Persons in this fnvourablo position have 
their real purchasing power increased, but tins onlj'^ means 
that the restriction in tho real purchasing power of tho 
rest of the people, which is incomparably larger, becomes 
still more intensified. 

War finance manifestly requires that a very considerable 
amount of real commodities, in land and in sciwiccs, arc 
immediately available for tho management of the war. 
Since production cannot bo increased at this pace, but 
rather has a tendency to go down, this is only possible 
when the needs of the civil population are restricted to 
the utmost.-j^Suoh a limitation of consumption is also 
attained by means of taxes and loans, but by a slower 
and by no means so oileetive a method ns bj' a gcncml 
rise in prices. \It is.qnly by causing an immediate and 
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sufficiently sharp rise in prices that a belligerent Govem- 
meut can set free an adequate amount of real oom- 
niodities for its requirements. ^It is on account of 'this 
fact that effective warfare under reaUy serious conditions 
is practically impossible without inflation. All belligerent 
states during the War were obliged to employ this method, 
and it seems quite certain that in spite of all the tragic 
e3q)erienees the world has reaped in the serious con- 
sequences of applying this method, yet in every war to 
come the very same method will be adopted, as soon as 
ever it becomes a question of to be or not to be. Though 
economic science may utter ever so many warnings in 
condemnation of inflation, it will nevertheless not be 
possible to prevent it. The only effective prescription 
for the prevention of such a disaster for the community 
is, obviously. Cease malting war ! 

In view of the fact that the revolutions which have 
taken place in latter years have brought about a far' 
more violent inflation than even the War, a warning 
against inflation should likewise invariably include the 
warning. Cease making revolutions 1 The only certain 
result of a revolution in any case appears to be an 
exceptionally sharp depreciation of money, with ac- 
companying misery for the great mass of the population, 
and unearned profits for a small minority. 

When one comes to realise that a rise in prices is only 
one side of the financial system which we cbaraoteiise 
by the name of inflation, one must find it somewhat 
curious that all countries, simultaneously with their 
pursuit of a more or less pronounced policy of inflation, 
have endeavoured to fight against a rise in prices. Lack 
of clear insight into the real purport of the financial 
policy adopted appears in this case peculiarly charac- 
teristic. But this lack of insight has not been altogether 
involuntary./ It has been so obviously dictated by a 
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reluctance to look unpleasant facts in the face, and a dedre 
to avoidirespondbility for the inevifeble consequences 
of an unsound financial policy, that criticism cannot 
altogether disregard that dde of the psychological basis 
on which the economic policy of the past few years has 
been founded. It was a question of preventing the public 
, at all costa from realising the true connection between the 
'rise in prices and the infiationist methods of finance.' 
Responsibility for the rise in prices was under no posdble 
conditions to be laid at the door of the State authorities 
or of the central banks, and therefore all other imaginable 
means of explaining it away had to be employed. The 
ruling authorities have thereby distinctly, and very 
materially, contributed towards debarring the people 
from economic enlightenment, and have confined public 
opinion to false ideas, which have naturally dnce proved 
a serious hindrance to the return to a sounder economic 
policy. ' 

Above all, the popular desire to thrust liability for 
[ every fresh rise in prices upon the shoulders of middlemen 
Sand speculators has been taken advantage of in the 
•I official e^lanation of the causes of the high cost of living. 
Even in enlightened circles, people have with visible 
satisfaction indulged in the use of those insulting ex- 
pressions which in common language have won popularity, 
as indicating those whom they wish to make scapegoats 
for the rise in prices. ? Laying stress on this point in no 
way involves any moral absolution of the so-called 
, jobbers and profiteers from all that they may have on 
their conscience. tf-But in order to have a clear idea of 
^ what actually took place, it is of the very first importance 
/| to establish the fact that the true cause of a general rise 
“■in prices can never be found in profiteering. if-It is the 
process of inflation which with irresistible power forces 
. up the price level, and when prices rise, it will always 
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Ihappen that large and, one might well say, unearned 
Yprofits fall to certain groups of persons. These groups 
joomprise above all others those who are in possession of 
Ithe permanent means of production or have stocks of 
goods. But the groups are not closed to outsiders: 
anyone can attain to such a position through timely 
purchases, and then the unearned profits will fall to. 
his share. This is called “profiteering,” and the public 
easily imagine that the profit thus reaped “ is put on to 
the price of the article, ’^nd that, therefore, profiteering 
is a directly contributory factor in raising prices. In 
particular cases, of course, this may be true, but generally 
speaking the popular idea represents a complete inversion 
of the combined causes. 

i^OfScially inspired pronouncements and the popular 
notion as to the causes of a rise in prices have combined) 
to bring about attempts at preventing a rise in prices.'ti 
s*Suoh attempts have been carried out on a large scale in 
-all countries, while at the same time the process of 
inflation has been unblushingly continued. In these demo- 
cratic times of ours, the road to power has been via the 
highest possible appreciation of the economic wisdom 
of public meetings. Eor the elementary political idea, 
it has always been the natural thing to try and prevent 
all troubles and nuisances in the life of the community 
by forbidding them to occur. So also here. A rise in 
prices was an evil thing, and consequently should be 
simply prohibited by legislation. Thus “maximum 
price ” legislation came into being. In vain did scientists 
point out the unreasonableness of this arbitrary attack 
on the most vital factor governing the economic life of 
the community, the natural formation of prices. In 
vain did they foretell the series of grave consequences 
which such attacks were bound to involve. The modem 
community must, ever to its shame and hurt, go through 
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that stem system of education in the first principles of 
social economics and finance which so many peoples have 
had to undergo during periods of inflation ever since 
the days of ancient Egypt, and that without haying 
learned one single jot from all the wealth of experience 
gathered during these thousands of years. 

^rNaturally the rise in prices could not be prevented 
by such means. It went on relentlessly^ The price 
actually paid for things differed more and more from 
what the law allowed^illegal dealings gradually became, 
at any rate in countries with the worst inflation, the ever 
more and more predominant part of trade, and legislation 
has had again and again to raise its maximum prices to a 
level still barely adequate to meet the actual situation. 

^ In doing this people generally tried as long as possible 
to retain particular prices at a lower level. The con- 
' sequence of this was a violent disturbance in the mutual 
correlation of prices to one another, and, further, a 
dislocation of the whole mechanism which the natural 
^ formation of prices represents for the regulation of the 
entire economic life of a country, .^he community ber 
came inadequately provided with those commodities 
whose prices were kept too low, while consumption was 
freed from that restriction which a price determined upon 
rational principles will normally exercise. Eurther study 
of these social-economic consequences of attempting to 
prevent a rise in prices does not fall within the scope of 
the present work. Here the attention of the reader will 
only be drawn to the efforts at “ alleviating the pressure 
of high prices” which all Glovemments have pursued, 
while at the same time forcing up all prices through con- 
tinued inflation. Obviously such efforts were not capable 
of preventing a rise in prices, nor indeed of freeing the 
mass of consumers from that restriction of consumption 
which was the financial purport of inflation. Relief could 
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only be obtained in tbe case of particular commodities, or 
of certain groups of the population. But relief again 
pvolved the dislocation of the mechanism of normal 
jprice-formationv^These efforts at relieving distress took 
a number of different forms: direct financial support to 
certain groups of citizens; grants for lowering prices, 
in order to facilitate the selling of an article below cost 
price; losses being covered by Government funds; the 
retention in State-owned concerns of tariffs below working 
expenses, etc. .^The feancii^ of these. measures proved,'j 
in the majority- of cases, a direct cause of fresh inflation* 
and of fresh rises in. prices, which again evoked fresh* 
demands for relief of distress, ^he total result of the 
State’s interference thus constituted a complete dis- 
organisation of the normal process of price-formation and 
a tubber aggravation of the inflationist policy!) i 

(jhrough the general rise in prices which the creation 
of artificial purchasing power induces, inflation constitutes 
a depreciation of money .3 All prices come to be calculated 
in terms of a lower unit, they tend to grow higher, just 
like figures denoting lengths and areas when expressed 
in terms of a smaller unit of measure. To begin with, 
when the rise in prices is still very unsettled and keeps 
within fairly reasonable bounds, it is difficult for the 
public to view the matter in this light; and attempts on 
the part of economic science to point out the true import 
of this rise in prices were met, during the first years of 
the War, by strong feelings of distrust, and in general by 
an openly hostile attitude. This attitude found further 
strong support in the interest entertained by the Govern- 
ment authorities and the central banks in preventing 
the public from realising that an actual depreciation was 
taking place. Not until after a long struggle, and after 
depreciation had gone very far, did this opposition begin 
gradually to give .way. 



THE GROWTH OF THE VOLUME OP THE 
MEANS OP PAYMENT 

The creation of artificial purcliasing power immediately 
takes the form of a creation of bank currency, whether 
as notes or cheque. balances. In pr^bus discussions 
about the effects of inflation one has generally looked upon 
this increase in the quantity of currency as the real cause 
of the rise in prices, and one has declared that the rise 
in prices must be proportional to this increase in the 
quantity of currency. This idea is known by the name 
of fht qiiainiity theory of money. On the part of theorists 
this theory has been pro.claimed self-evident, but it has 
always met with objections, without the opponents them- 
selves being able to produce a tenable explanation of their 
own. The foremost objection, and the one which lies 
nearest to hand, is that the currency which is put into 
the hands of the public need not remain in the possession 
of the public, but may at any time return to the banka. 
Ever siace the period of inflation in England during the 
time of the Napoleonic Wars^the banks have declared that 
they cannot force upon thd^public more currency than 
trade requires, and that the banks are therefore in no 
way responsible for an increase in the quantity of the 
currency, .^his point of view was also keenly supported 
by the cen tral .ban^..'duiing .the years of inflation we 
.are now considering: -they did not issue more currency 
than trade demanded. ^Tho increased demand was 
explained away ’ by all possible circumstances — and. 
amongst others by the rise in prices. 

26 
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^To clear up all this disorder is the first duty to be 
peiformed, if we want to get a true idea of the process of 
infiation which has been going on ever since the outbreak 
of the War. /It is, no doubt, quite true that the public, 
generally speaking, does not hold more currency than it 
has need of. /The Quantiiy Theory is, therefore, Tinten- 
able as it has generally been formulated hitherto. One 
must, however, not presume from that that the artificial 
creation of fresh purchasing power has no effect. /It is 
proved above that a rise in prices must occur when extra 
purchasing power is put in the hands of a Government, 
or, in fact, of whomsoever it may be who directly takes 
advantage of this purchasing power. The heightened 
I competition for the non-inoreased supply of commodities 
j which the newly created purchasing power evokes caimot 
( help having this effect. To what height the rise in prices 
will go cannot be determined theoretically, but for the 
purpose of accounting for the chain of causes here at 
work, it is q uite sufficient to establish the fact that a rise 
in prices must toke place in consequence of the creation 
^ 0 ? artificial purchasing power. /This rise in prices in its 
' tiun manifestly brings about an increased need for cur- 
rency. Obviously, one must expect that the quantity 
i of currency required by trade grows in proportion to 
the rise in prices. /Any contrary hypothesis must neces- 
sarily imply that the people’s habits of payment had 
in one respect or another become altered, or that the 
amount of commodities available to be put on the market 
had increased or decreased. Such changes would, of 
course, have the effect of altering the need of currency, 
even without any rise in prices taking place, and must, 
therefore, be regarded as 'independent factors in the 
problem. In a first discussion of the effects .of in- 
flation the possibility of such factors having any bearing 
on the subject must be set aside. Attention, how- 
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ever, must be paid to them at a later stage in the 
discussion. 

^ At this point, then, we can proceed from the assumption 
I that the increase in the quantity of currency retained by 
!the trading community is proportional to the rise in 
[prices. /It is not at all sure that the whole of the amount 
of fresh currency, which at a certain moment has been 
placed at the disposal of a belligerent Government, 
remains in the hands of the public. ,^The Government will 
be using this currency in various ways, and thus the cur- 
rency comes into the possession of private persons or busi- 
ness firms. But these latter pay in to their accounts 
with the banks the currency they do not consider they 
require. More currency than had been usual before, 
however, will always be kept by the trading community, 
because a general rise in prices has taken place. The 
I argument may then be summed up as follows : The primary 
[cause is the artificial creation of fresh j)urchasing power; 
ifj^s’jrqduces a rise in pricesT^nd the rise’in prices in turn 
! r ende rs necessary a propoj^onal increase in. the quantity 
•of currency. 

If, now, this process continues, and fresh artificial 
purchasing power is being continually created, ^ne has 
, to reckon with a steadily increasing rise in prices and an 
equally steadily grovring increase in the quantity of bank 
currency. Between this quantity of currency and the 
j general price level a proportionality will establish itself^^ 
• If one expresses both the quantities by index numbers, 
both referred to 100 as the basis, then these index numbers 
ought to tally. If one represents these index numbers 
by-curves, then the curve denoting the rise in prices should 
coincide with the curve indicating the increase in the 
quantity of currency. It would be incorrect to describe 
any one of these- variations as a cause and another 
as an effect., The primary cause which produces the 
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entire disturbance is the creation of artificial purchasing 
power. 

this new form the Quantity Theory is unassailable, 
and gives us the right starting-point for an analysis of the 
complicated ramifications of the monetary systems and 
of the formation of prices, which we have set ourselves 
the task of studying here. Reality will, of course, always 
show divergencies from the results derived from this 
Quantity Theory. But even in this case a sound theory 
of the fundamental phenomenon itself is useful, by making 
it clear that here esist divergences which must have special 
causes, and by directly inducing an investigation into those 
causes. 

/» If a uniform rise took place in all prices, then, as pointed 
out above, a proportional increase in the need for means 
of payment would be quite natural. Now, th e ris e in 
p ricea Js in practice never uniform . Different groups of 
prices usually show a different percentage of rise. If 
we select only one of these groups, we caimot espect the 
rise in prices thus calculated to correspond exactly to 
the increase in the quantity of currency. iSuch a pro- 
portionality can only be expected if due attention be paid 
to all prices, and, consequently, to the index numbers 
both for wholesale prices, retail prices, and cost of living, 
as well as for wages^ With the incomplete knowledge 
we possess of the changes in these different groups of prices 
during the period of inflation, considerable difiiculty and 
uncertainty generally attaches to detemnning the true 
position of the general level of prices. This fact must 
always he home in mind when we want to compare the 
rise in prices with an increase in the quantity of currency, 
(^nerally speaking, we may assume that the need for 
means of payment has grown practically in the same 
proportion for the various kinds in practic^^The cur- 
rency in circulation (notes and coin) should m the main 
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have increased in about the same ratio as the balances 
at the banks which can be disposed of by cheque. The 
■ways o f pa yment practised by the different nations appear 
for ^e most part to.be.fairlY constant; a nation that is 
accustomed to effecting payments in coin or notes prefers 
to continue to do so, and can only very gradually adapt 
itself to the practice of paying by cheque. The relative 
need for circulating curren cy, which, owing to the various 
methods of payment in practice, is very different in the 
case of different nation^; is also probably quite constant. 
The Ereneh, for instance, have a far greater need for 
circulating currency per inhabitant than the majority of 
other nations. This fact holds good even after inflation 
has taken place, and must be duly noted if we wish 
to make comparisons between the circulation per head 
of the population in France and in other countries. 
Nevertheless, the period of inflation h as, without doubt, 
been acoompanie'd by certain alterations in the m ethod s 
of payment, es peoiaUy.in .th e_rati.o _bet;reen.^irc ^atmg 
cur rency a ndjbalances o n cheq ue accounts, ^he neces- 
sity for an immediately available reserve may also affect 
the demand for means of payment without any direct 
alteration in the methods of payment. This seems 
actually to have taken place' on a considerable scale in 
some countries with regard to balances on cheque accounts. ' 

^In times of violent economic disturbances it is natural 

Aot the public to keep larger sight balances at the banks 
than usual, without, perhaps, for that reason, utilising 
in the same degree these balances for payments. In other 
cases, particularly when moratoria are in force or are 
apprehended, the public may And it necessary to keep a 
reserve in the form of notes. To verify these changes 
statistically, and to give an idea of their extent, is generally 
very difiSoult. Perhaps specialised research may gradually 
come to throw more light on this point. 
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/Autliorities have taken advantage of this insecurity 
to distract public attention from the alarming inc;[^se 
in the note circulation. They have endeavoured by every 
means imaginable to explain aivay this increase. ^Amongst 
other things, they have pointed out that payments during 
the War necessarily had to be effected in cash on a larger 
scale than usual. ^When the use of bills declined, this 
fact could be exploited in explanation of the increased 
need for cash payments, ^he reasoning is not very con- 
vincing: payment by bill actually involves only a post- 
ponement of a payment wluoh in any case must be effected 
sooner or later, ^pon examining the whole evidence 
with regard to the increase in the circulating medium, 
v;;e_^d,npj:eason whatever for taking refuge in_ the o fSoial 
ex planation which was so stereotyped during the War, 
t hat the p ractice of paying Encash increased.the.need for 
circ^ating medm^ /In certain cases the explanations 
given for the increase in the note circulation have bad 
more justification; it has then been a question of factors 
whose influence one ought tp have been able to estimate 
quantitatively, and, therefore, also to eliminate, so that 
a proper grasp of the effective increase in the circulation 
might have been obtained. No particularly keen interest 
in having the question thus cleared up, however, seems to 
have been evinced either by central banks or by State 
authorities. 

^The desire to prevent the public from realising what 
was actually taking place induced certain central banks 
at times to keep the reports on the note circulation 
secret. This was for years the case with the Bank of 
Ans trifl, and even the Bank of Prance suspended its reports 
from the outbreak of war up to the 28th January, 1915. 
On the whole, however, this direct withholding of in- 
formation proved dangerous. Efforts were then directed 
towards letting the general increase in means of payment 
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appear as little as possible in the note circulation. It 
was this desire which inspired the advice to “ economise 
in notes ” and to make use of cheque payments instead, 
which played so important a part during the War in the 
central banks’ monetary policy. The central banics 
expended much energy on enabling the public to go over 
to cheque payments, and showed thereby a readiness to 
meet the public demand for accommodation which, in 
itself, was thoroughly commendable. In the annual 
reports of the French and German central banks it may 
be seen how the bank managements lay stress on these 
efforts. The craze for economising in notes spread also 
to smaller states, and to this day, in the case of Switzerland 
for example, this may be observed by every person who 
receives a letter, the post-mark consisting of exhortations 
printed in French and German to the effect that “ payments 
by cheque save notes and coin.” 

^Apparently thes e attempts to__ encourage payments 
by c h equg had, on the whole, comparatively little success. 
To the extent to which they proved ^ectiye and ^erefore, 
relatively speaking, brought about a diminution in the 
need for notes, we must of course take them into account 
when estimating the increase in the circulating medium 
of the country in question. The increase in total circula- 
tion, in the case of such a country, when calculated 
directly, gives a false idea of the increased supply of the 
means of payment. The calculated figure must be 
adjusted with regard to the larger increase in balances 
con cheque accounts or in their utilisation. If such an 
adjustment is made, the “ note economy ” policy will 
probably, from our present point of view, offer but little 
satisfaction to its originators. * 



ARTTmrETICAL EXPRESSIONS EOR INCREASE 
IN CIRCULATION AND RISE IN PRICES 


Eoh all investigations into the extent and effects of in- 
flation it is of the liighcst importance to have as accurate 
information as possible on the increase in circulation 
and on the rise in prices. The di fficul ties in the way of 
obtaining such information, however, are very consider- 
able; sources of error are numerous, and are not so easy 
to eliminate. Wo shall first discuss them hero in regard 
> to the jncTcaec in circulation, 
t) The most obvious source of error in an estimate of the 
increase in circulation wliic h o nly takcs.necouut..of.tho 
notes, i s the exi stence before the 3Var of a considerable 
circulation of coins,. which has since ^sappeared. Gold 
coins were, indeed, in circulation in considerable quantities 
both in Germany, Franco, and England, ns well as in the 
United States. In the smaller and poorer states the gold 
cirerdhtion, on the whole, played a comparatively unim- 
portant part, while in the Scandinavian countries there 
existed, practically speaking, no gold circnlation at all. 
Nowadays the gold circulation has almost entirely dis- 
appeared. The gold had accumulated in the vaults of 
the central banks. In order to gauge the real increase 
in circulation, one must add to the quantity of jiotcs 
which existed before the War the amount of gold then in 
circulation. But, generally speaking, tliis amount is not 
Imown rrith any certainty, and the uncertainty seems to 
be relatively greatest in those countries where the cireida- 
tion of gold was common. An exact estimate of the 
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increase in circulation in such cotmtiies is therefore 
impossible. One has to he satisfied with approximate 
calculations based on estimates o£ the gold circulation 
before the War. Such calculations have been made in the 
case of England, but do not seem very reliable. As the 
figure indicating the relative increase in circulation comes 
out obviously too high, the estimate of the gold circulation 
before the War must have in all probability been too low. 

Clearly the increase in circulation may be established 
with the greatest certainty in those countries where 
no gold circulated before the War, For that reason it 
has been possible in the case of Sweden, ever since ithe 
outbreak of war, to determine with fairly true accuracy 
the increase in circulation. However, regard must also 
be had to the ril ver c irculation. Its extent before the 
War is probably on the whole better known than that of 
gold circulation, for the silver coinage used to be so 
debased that melting it down or exporting it .did not pay. 
In countries with high inflation silver has since disap- 
' peared from circulation. If, then, one reckons the silver 
circulation before the War in the total circulation, one 
must now also include the notes of corresponding value or 
the coins of baser metal which haye di spla ced the silve r 
coiy ge. But one can equally well leave out of the reckon- 
ing both this note circulation and the silver circulation, 
and yet obtain fairly accurate figures for the total increase 
in circulation. 

9 In the case of Sweden the estimate of the present silver 
circulation presents considerable uncertainty, as a number 
of Danish and Norwegian silver coins found their way 
into the Swedish circulation. It would be of some interest 
to try, by means of systematically examined amounts of 
cash, to find out the relative percentage of these fmmgn 
coins in the Swedish silver circulation. One could then 
form some idea of the total silver circulation in the country. 
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Probably the increase in the silver circulation is, relatively 
speaking, somewhat less than the increase in the note 
circulation. In regard to this the index figures for the 
note circulation must possibly be reduced by some small 
percentage, in order to give a true indication of the varia- 
tions in the total circulation. But what adjustment 
should be made here cannot be exactly stated. Like 
difficulties exist with reference to the calculation of the 
increase in the circulation in Switzerland. For that 
country, too, being a member of a monetary imion, has 
had a silver coin circulation, which has not been definitely 
closed to the outside world. 

Another of the chief difficulties in determining the 
groi;^ of tfie'cifculation'is ofiere3.'’by the usnaiy;^arly 
varia ti on in the note circulation. If one is to follow 
with any acouracy'thellbvydpment of the circulation 
month by month, and to determine whether it is rising 
or falling, one must pay attention to the annual variation 
in the note circulation which is normal for the country. 
This annual variation is, in the case of some countries, 
irregular, while again, in other countries, it is so regular 
that one can speak of a normal annual variation. In 
order to arrive at this one must proceed from a series of 
years which, from an oconomio point of view, have been 
fairly normal, determine the annual variation for each 
year, and on that basis reckon the average variation. 
With particular accuracy this method could be employed 
in the case of Russia for the period immediately preceding 
the War and by working on such a basis I have managed 
to determine, with a comparatively high degree of cer- 
tainty, the relative increase in circulation in Russia 
during the first years of the War right up to the time 
when, with the revolution, the Russian monetary system 
completely collapsed. 

Even in the case of Sweden the aimual variation in 
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the note circulation ie Bufficiently regular to allow of 
a normal variation being determined. I have calculated 
the average of the Rikshank’s note circulation for every 
month throughout the years 1910-1913, having for that 
jturpose reference to both the weekly and monthly 
reports. I also worked out the annual average figures 
for the said years. Then I divided the monthly averages 
by the respective annual averages, and thus obtained the 
percentage figures which indicate the variation in the 
note circulation for each month of the year. By calcu- 
lating the average for the four years of these percentages 
for each separate month, I obtained the following series, 
representing the normal variation of the Riksbank’s 
circulation: 

January .. 92-6 May .. 96-6 September 104-8 

February . . 93-0 June . . 101-1 October . . 106-0 

March .. 99-8 July .. 98-6 November 104-6 

April .. ,. 98-7 August .. 08-2 December 106-3 

If one examines the development of the Riksbank’s 
note circulation for a series of normal years, one will find 
a fairly regular rise year by year — a rise which naturally 
egresses the general economic development. It is 
impossible to neglect the influence of this rise on the 
figures expressing the seasonal variations of the note 
circulation. In the series of figures just quoted is in- 
cluded an annual rise of 4 per cent. (The annual average 
for 1909 is, in fact. 179-3 million kronor, and for 1913 
209-9 milli on kronor, which represents a rise, calculated 
by logarithms, of 4 per cent, per annum for the four 
years.) When making up my circulation index, however, 
I realised that I ought not to reckon upon any real 
economic progress beyond what corresponds to the growth 
of the population, which I assumed tO' represent f per 
cent, per annum. I have therefore taken an annual 
increase of f per cent, as a basis for determining the- 
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S, 

normal variation of the note circulation during the year. 
The seasonal variation given above must further be 
reduced to a seasonal variation with an annual rise of 
f per cent. By means, then, of an increase adapted for 
this purpose for the first six months of the year, and a 
corresponding fall for the latter half of the year, we get 
the foDowing normal variation: 


January . . 94'0 

February . . 04*3 

March ' . . 100-9 

April . . 99-6 


May . . 97-0 

Juno . . 101-4 

July . . 98-3 

August . . 97-7 


September 104-0 
October . . 105-0 

November 103-1 
December 104-6 


If we now start from the yearly average for 1913 — 
i.e., 209-9 million kronor — we can thus, by assuming an 
annual rise of | per cent., calculate the normal circulation, 
first for 1913, and then for each month during the whole 
period of the War. Having by this means discovered, for 
example, that the normal circulatioh for December, 1916, 
is 224-6, we can prove, with the knowledge that the 
actual mean circulation for the same month was 393-8 
million kronor, that the relative circulation for that 
month was 175-3 (expressed in per cent, of 100 as normal). 
By this means I have calculated an index number for 
the circulation for every month from the commencement 
of the War. This index series has the whole time been, 
and still is, a good basis for judging the real variation in 
the note circulation. Without such an index series one 
cannot determine with any certainty whether, for example, 
an actual rise in the note circulation from one month to 
the next means a continued inflation or not. If the 
absolute increase is less than that which should correspond 
to the normal increase for the month, then really a 
relative retrogression in the country’s supply of currency 
has taken place. The quarterly means of my index 
numbers together with diagrams are given on pp. 68-69. 
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The yearly averages for the index of circulation are as 
follows: 


1915 .. 

1916 . . 

1917 .. 


. . 132-2 

. . 164-9 
. . 207-3 


1918 .. 

1919 . . 

1920 . . 


. . 297-9 
. . 323-7 

. . 320-7 


In the case of other countries, which before the Wa'r 
possessed a metallic circulation, it would, generally 
speaking, be hardly worth while trying to make such 
detailed calculations, since the lack of knowledge as to 
the metallic circulation before the War involves too much 
uncertainty in estimating the increase in total circulation. 
OyA tfaird-cause of .imcertaintjLin-determining^the.tme 
mcrease in eiioulation which took plaoe_during,the War 
period is the hoarding of notes. Upon the outbreak of 
war it seems that hoarding became a general practice in 
the countries of Europe. Apprehension and the com- 
plete uncertainty as to what was going to happen made 
people try to get into their hands as much cash as possible, 
and this they stowed away in their pocket-books, writing- 
desks, and safes. This nervousness on the part of the 
public was natural enough at a time when central banks 
suspended payment, and the private banks applied more 
or less far-reaching moratoria which rendered it uncertain 
to what extent, if at aU, balances could be disposed of. 
More normal conditions in this respect having been 
restored, the public everywhere stopped this hoarding. 
The notes then either returned to the banks or went into 
circulation. Where inflation was violent, cessation from 
hoarding could not be traced in any direct decline in the 
circulation. But in the majority of neutral countries the 
note circulation already began a few months afterwards 
to show a certain decline from the hi gh level to which 
the hoarding of the first period had brought it. 

The official eflorts to hide the significance of the 
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increaBe in the note oircnlation often found expression 
in an endeavour to attach to hoarding a far greater 
>^portance than it really possessed, and to teep up the 
idea that hoarding was going on long after it had become 
quite apparent to everybody that this was-no longer the 
case. A repetition of the hoarding mania on quite a 
large scale appears to have occurred in Oennany in 
connection with the revolution, and it is believed that 
considerable amounts of notes remained for a long time 
in private possession, particularly in that of the peasant 
population. By now even these notes have probably 
begun to appear again, one of the reasons being that the 
peasant population has been drawn into the general 
. speculating in shares which has assumed such enormous 
dimensions in Germany in consequence of the stupendous 
inflation characterising the last year or two. It is often 
said that considerable quantifies of notes were hoarded 
by the Erenoh population. This idea is certainly exag- 
gerated. The Itench have always made a practice of 
keeping large amounts of cash at home. In proportion 
as inflation progressed and the value of the notes was 
reduced, naturally the nominal amount of these cash 
reserves was increased. Such an increase, however, 
involves no actual hoarding, and therefore does not 
represent an independent foctor in accounting for the 
increase in circulation. Nevertheless it has been possible 
- to observe how, on the various occasions when the 
Erench Government took up permanent war loans, the 
country was, one might say, overfed with notes. A 
certain amount of notes were, in fact, used for paying 
for war loans, and the note circulation decreased for a 
short time by some small percentage. 

In order to ascertain the true increase in the circulation, 
one must, of course, ’Subtract the hoarding from the 
published figures showing the circulation. But one has 
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to accept statements regarding boarding with reserve, 
and it is certain that after the first few months of the War 
hoarding occurred only in exceptional oases to such an 
extent as to influence the figures of circulation. Where 
events turn out as they have done in Eastern Europe, 
resulting in notes being reckoned by the cartload, the 
line of demarcation between hoarding and circulation 
disappears, but there again practically no sure means for 
calculating either the increase in circulation or the rise 
in prices can be found. 

I 7 In the calculation of the increase in circulation we 
have sometimes to take in to consideration a c hange in 
the ge ographical sphere within which the cuiTency_circn- 
lates. Any widening of this sphere is naturally.acopm- 
^panied by an increased demand for notes, and a corre- 
^spon^g increase in the circulation does not then imply 
inflation. This fact has been made use of to place the 
figures showing the circulation in as favourable a light 
as possible, and to impress upon the public the idea that 
no inflation existed, but that the circulation was merely 
supplied with the currency it required. This was 
, particularly the case in Germany during the War, when 
the victorious German armies had occupied wide terri- * 
tories both east and west. One could indeed then 
apparently assert with some reason that the increased 
sphere of circulation fully justified an increase in the 
circulation. I criticised this standpoint at the time: in 
the occupied areas the former circulation was probably 
in most cases retained and increased or else a new one 
organised — as, for example, in Belgium. It is true that 
at the beginning mark notes were deposited as security 
for the Belgian note circulation, but these mark notes 
were later transferred to Germany, and were substituted 
by balances in the German banks. . In the occupied 
Erench territories a municipal note issue was organised 
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on quite a large scale. Natnrally the German armies 
brought Tvith them very large quantities of mark notes: 
but these amounts ought not to be regarded in their 
entirety as fresh additions to the need for circulation; 
for if all these men who were now taking part in the War 
on foreign soil had been at home instead, they too would 
'have had considerable need for currency. Certainly the 
demand for notes was to some extent inereased through 

! the occupation of enemy territory, hut at no period did 
[this factor accoxmt for more than a small fraction of 
'tho actual increase in notes. The principal' cause of 
the growth of the German note circulation has ‘the whole 
time been inflation. This is obvious now to all the world, 
when, the German armies having been driven back, the 
issuing of notes none the less goes on at a steadily in- 
creasing pace. In order to be able now to gauge 
accurately the development of the German circulation 
we must take into consideration the diminution in the 
extent of the German state which has taken place as a 
result of peace. Alsace-Lorraine is a case in point, for 
there the mark circulation has been substituted by a 
franc circulation; but the French Government, which 
•undertook the task of substitution, found themselves 
burdened with the whole stock of German noWs previoudy 
in circulation in those provinces, and it is not known 
whether they have since succeeded in getting this amount 
exchanged. In computing the increase in the note 
circulation of France the alterations in the sphere of 
circulation during the War and after have to be talten 
into consideration. In the case of Denmark, too, the 
peace has resulted in a small increase in the sphere of 
circulation, which must be taken into account. 
k") Finally, wo must also take into account, when calcu- 
Jating the increase in circulation within a given country, 
a circumstance which, particularly in latter years, has 
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/| begun to have an important bearing — name ly, that notes 
to _a large extent are taken out of the country an^ rmain 
abroad. In this are involved two separate phenomena 
which are partly of a contrary nature. t-In the one case 
[/it is a country with an inferior currency attracting to 
itself better and more reliable currencies from other 
countries j'^in the second case it is countries with com- 
j/j^aratively sound currencies buying inferior currencies, 
speculating upon their rising in value. 

!,^) 'The export of sound currencies certainly goes on to 
a not inconsiderable extent. It is said that Dutch notes 
circulate on a large scale in the north-west of Germany, 
and are even used as a means of preserving property. 
Swiss notes are believed in like manner to be widely 
distributed in neighbouring countries possessing'unsound 
currencies.' It is not improbable that English notes are 
lying abroad in considerable quantities. It may be that 
to some extent' the retardation in the contraction of 
circulation, which was a widely discussed phenomenon in 
most cormtries during 1921, and one which we shall take 
into consideration later on, can be accounted for in this 
way. Similarly it is possible that a number of Swedish 
''notes are being used in Norway and Denmark, as well as 
in some other countries whose currencies have proved 
less sound than the Swedish. There is hardly any 
/question, however, of any very large sums being involved. 
(G)The export of bad currency has assumed far larger 
proportions, especially in latter years. In this sphere 
it is Germany which holds the first place. The German 
estimates of the amount of mark notes lying abroad have 
perhaps at times been too high, and must be accepted 
with some reserve. But it is certainly true that at the ^ 
present time there are many milliards of marks in German 
notes lyi^ abroad, and further that this note export is 
I still continuing. Amongst these milliards are included 
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the mark notes which the French and Belgian Govern- 
ments have redeemed in the regions evacuated by Ger- 
many: for the rest the foreign mark note holdings are 
due to the export of notes from Germany which has been 
carried on on the largest possible scale. The reason for 
this export has been partly the / demand of ■ private 
business men as well as of municipal authorities for 
formgn currency, especially for the purchase of provisions 
and raw material, ^partly a general desire to substitute 
balances in a falling currency for a surer investment, or, 
again, ^attempts to avoid by this method the heavy 
German taxation. Quito an overwhelming proportion 
of this export, however, has been required for providing 
the German Empire with the sums of foreign exchange 
it found necessary, particularly for meeting reparation 
claims. 

The sale of mark currency to abroad has naturally to 
a large extent taken the form of selling balances with 
German banks as well as bonds and treasury bills. But 

( it is an undoubted fact that notes, too, have been sold 
in vast amounts. This amazing export has apparently 
gone to practically every country in the world, probably 
mostly via Holland. In Amsterdam I saw one day in 
the spring of 1920 thousand-mark notes being offered , 
in bulk to tightly packed crowds out in the open air on 
the Square facing the Bourse, and the selling of mark 
currency in that way has, it seems, long been customary. 
According to an estimate from the end of 1921 the total 
sales of mark currency to abroad has reached 60 milliards 
of paper marks. In the economic sense the export off 
mark currency to abroad constitutes a form of borrowing. ; 
When all other possibilities of obtaining foreign loans; 
fail, a needy state has no other recourse but to sell its 
currency to speculative investors who are willing to take 
it over in the expectation of an early rise in its value. 
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As such loans bear no interest, and as they involve a 
considerable measure of insecurity, the probable margin 
of profit must be fairly large. Heavy selling therefore 
forces down the exchange rate^quite sharply, and naturally 
the more so as less and less confidence is felt abroad in 
the economic future of the selling country. Where this 
confidence begins to fail the sales of the currency in 
question are rendered more and more difficult to efiect, 
and maybe even come to cease altogether — ^which indeed 
seems to have been the case with certain Eastern European 
currenries. That the sale of mark currency has been 
able to continue for so long and goes on even to this 
day on such an enormous scale is clearly due to the fact 
that, in spite of everything, the world is maintaining as 
long as possible unwavering confidence in German energy 
and German ability to succeed in overcoming all diffi- 
culties and in restoring sound currency conditions. At 
the beginning, in fact, it was always imagined that the 
mark must return to its former gold parity. Since then, 
hopes have gradually grown fainter and fainter, but at 
each particular stage people have imagined that the 
then current quotation marked the bottom rate,, that a 
further fall was impossible, and that a considerable rise 
with its accompanying colossal profits must inevitably 
come. Owing to this false but worldwide notion the 
German mark has always found buyers. The early 
buyers, it is true, have suffered untold losses, but new 
buyers have eome steadily forward, and the sale of mark 
currency has been able to continue. On certain occasions 
also a rise in the value of the mark has taken place, 
whereupon the latest buyers actually made considerable 
profits, and this circumstance has naturally induced fresh 
speculations when the value of' the mark again com- 
menced to fall. The losses which have been incurred 
on these speculations must be enormous, and for those 
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countries 'v^Mcli have been the keenest participators in 
this speculation they must have amounted to such sums 
as considerably to affect those countries’ entire economic 
position. These losses should at any rate have one good 
effect — namely, that of testifying to the whole world this 
truth, that there is no limit to the depth to which a 
paper currency can fall, so long as the quantity of the 
means of payment in that currency is arbitrarily allowed 
to increase. During the first years of the War people 
were everywhere obsessed with the idea that a currency 
had some sort of mysterious innate power of keeping 
itself at its original value, independent of all arbitrary 
increase of the means of payment. Much would be 
gained if this idea could now be definitely overcome. 

The fact that currency is exported abroad on a large 
scale is one of the most extraordinary experiences in 
the sphere of economics which the World War has brought 
in its train, and it is therefore a matter of particularly 
wide interest that the extent and the effects of this export 
should be determined as accurately as possible. This, 
of course, can only be done by official means, and it 
would be eminently desirable for all countries to lend 
their co-operation in having this matter gone into as 
fully as it deserves. In many ways, of course, it does 
not admit of exact estimates being made, but there must 
undoubtedly be a quantity of material to hand capable 
of helping to elucidate the subject, but which has not 
yet been brought into the light of day. 

We have also now to pay some attention to the possi- 
bility of mathematically determining the extent of the 
rise in prices and the difficulties to be encountered in 
that process. As is well known, people had already 
attempted before the War, by means of index numbers, 
to throw light upon the movements of the general price 
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level. The methods employed for this puipose are so 
familiar and have been so thoroughly discussed elsewhere 
that it is hardly necessary here to give an account of 
them. But attention must be drawn to the fact that the 
chances of inaccuracy attaching to the calculation of 
indexes increase with every rise in prices. Every index 
calculation implies to some extent weighing the im- 
portance of the various commodities whose prices are 
being included in the calculation. This weighing is no 
exact process, but is based rather on judgment; and it 
must always be so, even if we attempt to have recourse 
to figures representing production and consumption or 
other such material for weighing the importance of the 
various commodities. Now this unreliability in the 
weighing process has no very great influence on a price 
' index, so long as the variations in prices are conflned 
within reasonable limits. But with the violent rises in 
prices that have recently been taking place in every 
country, the unreliability of index flgures becomes 
essentially greater. One gets some idea of the degree 
of uncertainty in this respect by studying the difierent 
index figures calculated in any given country for the 
same category of prices, as, for example, the prices of 
wholesale merchandise. The uncertainty in any case is 
not so great as to prevent the price index giving a good 
idea of the development of inflation in a country. If in 
this coimection we wish to make comparisons between 
different countries, it is quite likely that the uncertainty 
in the calculation of the index numbers gives rise to a 
somewhat greater measure of uncertainty, and we must 
therefore regard with some caution the inferences we 
' draw from such comparisons. 

Index numbers representing rises in prices are com- 
posed for various special purposes. One must differen- 
tiate between wholesale prices, retail prices, cost of 
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living, .and wages. An index for wholesale prices may 
be based on statistics of general prices or else on statistics 
of the prices of import and export goods. Those index 
nnmbers which concern import and export goods are 
limited to a small class of commodities, and are therefore 

! subject to variations, which make them unserviceable for 
any other purpose than that for which they are primarily 
intended. 

In all calculations of index numbers very great diffi- 
/ culty has resulted from the State’s interference in the 
natmal formation of prices. A price index is, iu fact, 
intended to be an indication of the prices actually paid. 
As, however, the State’s regulation of prices is hardly 
ever fully respected, and as illegitimate trade — ^partiou-' 
larly at certain periods — was practised everywhere on a 
very large scale, a price index which, in dealing with 
commodities subject to controlled prices, only has regard 
to legal prices is very apt to be misleading. If no illegiti- 
mate trade existed, then such a price index would certainly 
offer a true indication of the prices actually paid. But 
it might then always be objected that the price level 
thus indicated was artificially too low and did not cor- 
respond to the real economic situation witiun the country. 
This objection is of immense interest, both from a 
theoretical and a practical point of view, but it is directed 
less against the index calculation than against the actual 
fact that the entire system of prices is disorganised 
through State interference. However, maximum prices 
obtain on the whole only in the case of a few commodities. 
Any reduction in the prices of these below the level 
required by the economic situation has this effect, that 
the public gets a greater free purchasing power than it 
would otherwise possess, and this purchasing power, 
when brought to bear upon other commodities, only 
forces up Hmr prices. It is therefore always a vexed 
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question liow far the policy of State-controlled prices 
leads to a reduction in the general level of prices. 
Certainly, the fall in the general level of prices which 
the maTrimnni prices may possibly have brought about 
is considerably lower than people have been inclined to 
imagine. 

Very serious difficulties stand in the way of an attempt 
/to establish an index number where the question of 
/ wages, is concerned. For this purpose statistics are 
^nerally very incomplete and not very reliable. When 
maldng use of figures to indicate the standard of wages, 
it 'is important to differentiate between those figures 
which refer to worldi^ hours and those which refer to 
working days or working weeks. These index numbers 
generally diffra very considerably, when calculated for 
the past few years, for the reason that the daily working 
period has been shortened by the introduction of the 
eight-hour day. When wages rose with the advance of 
infiation the result was that the index number for the 
weekly income went up more slowly than the index 
number for hourly income. Moreover, these index 
numbers are of importance for two different problems. If 
it is a question of determining the rise in the cost of 
production in conuection with the depreciation of money, 
then, of course, it is the index number for the hourly 
income that is the deciding factor. If, on the other 
hand, we want to find out how the income of labour has 
altered in relation to the cost of living, and on that basis 
to form an idea of the development in the standard of 
living on the part of the workers, then we must use an 
index number based on the daily, or still better the weekly, 
income. Moreover, in a case like ihis we should of 
course have to take into consideration the question of 
how far labour has been employed on full time, so that 
the fact that industries may have been working for, say. 
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■ only a few days a week must be duly noted. A wage 
index which is to form a basis for the calculation of the 
total demand for currency, must obviously be based on 
statistics giving the workers’ real incomes per week or 
per month, or possibly per year. 

Eor all calculations of price index numbers it is of 
"/ importance t hat they be made pn ioklY. so as to allow of 
the figures being published, if possible, immediately after 
the end of the month they concern; and further that they 
are worked out umf ormly for all countries, so that they 
may at once be employed for international comparisons. 
In the matter of being up-to-date the calculation of indexes 
in the case of many countries still leaves much to be 
desired. The value of those index numbers which are 
actually placed at the disposal of the public a few days 
after the end of the month is considerably diminished by 
-the fact that the corresponding figures for other countries 
are delayed, often several months. It must be home 
in mind that index numbers are not only intended for 
the research workers of the future who will one day 
rake up all the economic errors and delusions of our 
time. First and foremost should index numbers serve 
to assist scientists and experts in at once getting to 
know what is happening to-day and in being able to 
fathom the true meaning of it. Carefully worked-out 
statistics of the form of index numbers should be of 
particular value in serving as a guide in bank policy for 
purposes of judging what the situation demands, and it 
Tngkftg all the difference whether this guide is available 
a month or two before or after. The same naturally 
holds good, though not quite to the same extent, as 
regards the indication needed by Govenunent authorities 
in looking after financial matters or in judging the situa- 
tion in other countries. It is also important that index 
Tinmbflrfl be calculated as far as possible for all countnes 

4 
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alike. In this connection suiprisingly much has been 
neglected. Before the War regular calculations- of price 
indexes were made only in England, and to some extent 
in a few other countries. Even the appalling upheaval 
in the sphere of prices brought about by the World War 
and the general inflation failed to induce the authorities 
to talm any steps to establish public index numbers for 
prices and wages. It really appears to have been the 
economists’ sharp criticism of inflation and its effects 
which first evoked by degrees a methodical calculation 
of index numbers of that sort. As a matter of fact; in 
several countries they do not exist even yet, and where 
they have been established it has for the most part been 
brought about by private initiative. This does not 
indicate that either the Government authorities or the 
central banks have had any particularly keen interest 
in throwing light upon the full import of the process of 
inflation. 

The oflScial calculations of index prices which have 
actually been made seem for the most part to have been 
the result of the desirability of having a standard for that 
increase in wages which the progressive inflation made 
neoessaiy. This was at any rate the case in Sweden. 

£ It entails considerable inconvenience and a good deal 
I of uncertainty if index numbers are not calculated on a 
luniform basis. It is of some importance how one chooses 
the period before the War which is to serve as a starting- 
point for estimating the rise in prices, and whose price 
level is consequently to be indicated by 100. Not even 
in this simple detaO have people managed to arrive at 
any uniformity in the calculation of indexes in the, different 
countries. However, people seem to agree more and 
more in choosing the year 1913 for their starting-point, 
but this is still far from being ' uniformly carried out. 
As uniform as possible a system of calculating price 
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indexes in different countries, with the publication of these 
index numbers in a uniformly compiled table as soon 
as possible after the close of each month, is very desirable. 
Such a programme seems to be peculiarly suitable for 
that international co-operation to which the interest of 
the world has to such a high degree been drawn giuen 
the War. The International Institute of Statistics at 
The Hague* has recently made a beginning in such 
statistics, but these statistics stiU suffer very much from 
the absence of a lot of countries, and from lack of uni- 
formity in the index numbers, as well as from their 
publication being in a good many cases unreasonably 
delayed, so that the table fails to present a coherent 
picture of the actual situation with regard to the world’s 
currencies. If steps could be taken to remedy these 
defects, if the compilation and publication of such a 
table could be effected with sufficient rapidity, if, finally, 
this table could be at once distributed telegraphically 
throughout the world, then this would contribute much 
towards solving the extremely important problems which 
are closely coimeoted with the continual fluctuations in 
the values of the various currencies. 

* Institut International de Statistique. Bulletin Mensruel de 
r Office permanent. 



SCARCITY OP COMMODITIES AJND ITS BEARING 
ON THE RISE IN BRICES 

i One of the principal methods of explaining away the rise 
in^prices, and of escaping the reproach of having caused 
depreciation of money during the War, was to draw 
attention to the prevailing scarcity of commodities. 
When there is a lack of commodities, prices must rise — 
that is so natural and simple a phenomenon that only 
a spirit of ill-will, combined with an incurable tendency to 
theoretical speculations, could induce people to believe 
that the rise in prices was a sign of depreciation in the 
value of the currency ! The ofiBcial argument had here 
a point in common with the views of the general public, 
which are, of course, governed by personal impressions 
of everyday variations of individual prices. On the 
evidence of such experience no other conclusion is 
possible than that the price of a particular commodity 
must rise if there is a scarcity of that commodity. This 
elementary observation is now generalised, and is applied 
without hesitation to the case where a scarcity of all 
commodities has come about. In so doing one forgets 

“Mthat prices are ^sentially relative; J;hey are an expression 
[o f th e'^almfion. of different commo^ties in relation to 
{one another. A rise in one price may, indeed, be com- 
mensated for by sundry falls in other directions, so that 
/the price level in its entirety remains unaffected. *“If the 
community as a whole is worse off for commodities than 
before, but relatively about equally well supplied with 
the one kind of commodity as the other, then there is no 
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reason why the relative valuation of the various com-, 
modifies should alter, and the prices in that case might 
well be imagined not to have altered, in spite of the poorer 
supply of commodities. "^If any sudden changes have 
taken place in the community’s relative supply of various 
commodities, '^hen a relative change in prices must be the 
consequence, but there would be no reason for a rise 
w ^in the average level of prices. If ^oh_aj^ does occur, 
it can only be accounted for by a reason of a monetaiy 
nature — i.e., the re ason must lie_pn the._side, of the 
purrency. 

A dimin ution in the supply of commodities should 
properly call for a corresponding reduction in the com- 
munity’s supply of currency. If this is done, then the 
price level must remain unaltered. If, on the other 
hand, it is not done, but the community’s supply of 
currency remains unaltered, in spite of a scarcity of 
commodities having arisen, it is obvious that a general 
rise in prices must follow. This. rise in pricss^ must be 
proportional to the plentifulness of the supply of currency 

t.e., it must be determined by the relation between the 
actual quantity of currency and that which would have 
conformed to the new reduced supply of commodities. 
Let us imagine that it would be possible to express the 
supply of conunodities statisticaUy by an index number, 
and lot us further imagine that this index number has 
sunk from 100 to 80— i.e., that the community’s supply 
of commodities has been reduced by 20 per cent. — then, 
according to this reasoning, the supply of currency would 
also have gone down from 100 to 80. If it has not done 
so, but has remained at 100, then it is too plentiful in the 
proportion' 100 : 80, and the consequence must be a rise in 
prices in the same proportion — i.e„ the general price 
level must bo raised from 100 to 126. 7 

•D uring the War there was imquestionably a scarcity of 
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pnmmoditics, and tliis, too, ha^s undoubtedly proved a 
contributing factor in the rise in prices. Rut this has 
nianifeslly been a factor of quite secondary inipurtancc. 

>■ For a reduction in the community’.s supply of com- 
modities by an average of 20 per cent, all along tho line 
is a very serious matter, and inevitably gives rise to great 
privation amongst wide classes of the population. Rut 
oven such scarcit}' cannot, as avc have already seen, serve 
as a basis of explanation for a rise in prices of more than 
26 per cent. » 'Now, as tho index figures showing tho 
general price level in tho majority of countries soon came 
to exceed 200, and af tenvards, even in tho most favourably 
situated European states, went beyond 300, and in other 
countries rose oven much highcr,''it is quite clear that 
there cannot bo any question of a possibility of accounting 
for the rise in prices on tho ground of scarcity of com- 
modities. In spite of all tho economic arguments brought 
forward on this subject, tho oflioial pronouncements for 
a long time stubbornly adhered to tlioir explanation 
that tho scarcity of commodities was tho real cause of 
tho rise in prices. ^ After tlic War ended, liowever, the 
supply of commodities in tho Western European Slntc.s 
began oneb more to bo normal, and at certain times it 
has oven been exceptionally plentiful. According to tho 
official theory priccsjshould then have gone back to tlicir 
former level. E.nt they showed no inclination whatever 
to do this. On tho contrary, after a slight reduction 
during 1919, prices showed a furtlier rise in tho course 
of the first half of 1920. A price index for wholesale trade, 
showing 360 as an average for tho second quarter of 1920, 
such ns existed in Sw’odon after tho country was practically 
filled to overflowing with goods, must cause some embar- 
rassment to a theory which wanted to make tho scarcity 
of commodities tho true ground of explanation for the 
rise in prices. Tho experience wo are now undergoing 
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ofiers final judgment in the long straggle between the 
teaching of science and the numerous opinions which have 
refused to acknowledge a rational analysis of the ^[nestions 
at issue. From this judgment there can be no appeal. 
.^Furthermore, it is now quite evident that the much- 
used a rgument that th e rise in prices is due to the keen 
dem and for good s, which naturally made itself felt during 
tKe'War, is a false one,'"A demand for goods, if it is to 
have an economic significance, must be backed up by 
ability to pay. "^There is, of course, always an unlim ited 
demand incapable of paying for itself, and therefore with- 
out influence on prices. -^Now, when people say that during 
the War the demand reached an unprecedented pitch, and 
that prices therefore had to go up, this can only mean 
that there arose a demand wMch w as backed up by ful l 
abilit y to pay , and that this forc ed up p^es. This is 
just how it turned out. But t his afiility Ja pay^sjbeen 
a.r^ o ially oreated^ y a stead^ increasing production of 
additional currency. In fiict, the driving _force in thej 
rise in prices has been just what we mean by inflation. 
Whenever this suggestion has been made, tfee usual 
answer from the central banks has been that they could 
not suppress the demand. When the scarcity of com- 
modities became aggravated, the public clung as long as 
possible to their claims upon life, and bought, in ^ite of 
the fact that prices rose.«-''It was commonly imagined 
that the public were by no means limited in this buying 
up of goods by the amount of their current incomes, 

’ but that they could draw on their balances at the banks 
for as much as they wanted, and could thus procure the 
purchasing power they needed in order to supply them- 
selves with goods at however high a price. This reasoning 
is quite false, and it may not be out of place to say a few 
words in explanation of where the error really lies. The 
public’s deposits at the banks are, as a rule, loaned out 
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to industry and trade. If the public withdraws any part 
of its deposited funds in order to gain extra purchasing 
power, then a corresponding amount of funds must be 
withheld from industry and trade. In consequence of 
' this the purchasing power of enterprises, and ultimately 
also that of the workers, is diminished, and therefore no 
increase takes place in the total purchasing power which 
the community has at its disposal. This is o nl y the ca s.c 
>'if the banks create fresh . b?ark.currencyin.order. to beable 
tojay back the deposited funds which the public demands 
to withdraw, and therefore do not make the reduction 
in their granting of credit to indu stry which this con- 
sumption of the savings should rightly have required. 
But thereby we find ourselves involved in a regular 
process of infiation, with a rise in prices as the inevitable 
consequence. 

During the .War infiation went on side by side with 
a growi ng scareity. of. commodities. The rise in prices 
then was a result of both these price-raising tendencies 
which thus made themselves felt. If wc suppose that 
the community’s supply of currency was increased to 
double the normal amount, while the supply of com- 
modities went down from 100 to 80, then from the first 
cause a rise in prices from 100 to 200 must result, and 
from the second cause a rise in prices from 100 to 125. 
The total rise in prices must, then, have been from 100 
to 250. This sketch illustrates how the increase in the 
f normal purchasing power in conjunction with the growing 
[ scarcity of commodities tends towards a heightening 
of the general price level. The connection of ideas, 
indeed, is, one would suppose, not so technical but that 
any and everybody should be able to grasp it, and the 
fact that so much obscurity ruled on this point testifies 
in no favourable manner to the results of mathematical 
education in our schools. 
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Now, generally speaMng, there esasts hardly any 
possibility of gauging the scarcity of commodities 
statistically. Whereas, if we had a fully reliable gauge 
of the general rise in prices, and similarly a fully reliable 
gauge of the increased supply of currency, then we 
should bo able to estimate from them the extent of the 
scarcity of commodities. If — to keep to the example 
given above — ^we know that the level of prices has risen 
to 250, but that the community can be content with a 
supply of currency at 200, this means that a scarcity of 
commodities has been brought about which has reduced 
the supply of commodities in the proportion 250 to 
200 — i.e., from 100 to 80. Under the conditions as stated, 
therefore, the diminution in the supply of commodities 
represents 20 per cent. 

At present, of course, neither our knowledge of rises 
in prices nor of the supply of currency is so exact that 
we can expect any very accurate results from such a 
calculation. The reliabiliiy of the calculation would bo 
further reduced if, in the course of events, a variation took 
place in the community’s customary ways of effecting 
payment, such as, for example, would lead to an increased 
^^.iTninfl for currency whore the price level wa,s still un- 
altered. Even if, however, there exist no immediate 
reasons for supposing that this has come to pass, a calcula- 
tion of the kind here given should in any case be made, 
in order to gain some ideas of what has probably taken 
place, and especially to enable us to see whether there 
is any necessity for supposing a variation in the methods 
of payment tp have taken place. 

In the following table I have placed side by side the 
figures for the rise in prices and those for the increase in 
circulation, which are available, as far as regards Sweden, 
right from the outbreak of the War up to the end of 1920. 
In order to gain a more comprehensive idea I have 
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worked it out in quarterly averages. The table further 
shows the quarterly average figures for the index of the 
Swedish Trade Journal representing wholesale prices, 
and also the Social Board’s unweighed index for food 


Year and 
Quarter. 

1 1 

Trade 
Journal's 
Price Index. 

2 

Social 
Board's 
untested 
Price Index. 

3 

Relative 
Wole Cir- 
culation. 

Sin % of 
AritJimclical 
Average of 

1 atid 2. 


[3 

113 

103 

121 

113-1 


[4 

120 

lOS 

128 

112-3 


a 

136 

114 

133 

106-8 


2 

143 

121 

130 

98-6 


3 

147 

129 

131 

94-9 



165 

138 

130 

92-8 


ri 

164 

143 

144 

93-8 


2 

175 

148 

161 

93-6 


3 

191 

162 

166 

88-4 


4 

209 

176 

168 

87-6 


ri 

226 

190 

185 

89-2 


2 

229 

197 

201 

■ 04-4 


3 

249 

208 

210 

91-9 


4 

272 

235 

233 

91-0 


fl 

306 

268 

260 

90-8 

1Q1Q 

2 

331 

360 

285 

89-6 


3 

351 

330 

307 

90-2 


4 

370 

372 

339 

91-4 


fl 

360 . 

364 

340 

93-9 

' 191S. 

2 

331 

352 

328 

96-0 


320 

, 343 

313 

94-4 


,4 

311 

332 

314 

97-7 


fl 

338 

316 

316 

96-6 


2 

360 

316 

320 

94-7 


3 

363 

331 

326 

' 93-9 


u 

325 

323 

322 

99-4 


prices, as well as that of my own monthly figures showing 
the relative note circulation. These series of figures 
■are illustrated by the diagram (Eig. 1). The general 
agreement between the rise in prices and thp increase 
in circulation is clearly indicated, and it is particularly 
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striking that the agreement is, practically speaking, 
absolute for the final quarter o^ 1920. 
jffoweyer, one glance at the diagram shows also that 
years of war the rise in prices was somewhat 
greater than the increase in circulation. This, in fact, 
should, theoretically speaking, be the case, since the 
country’s supply of commodities during these years 
was undoubtedly scarcer than usuaL Seeing that the 



Wholesale price index of the Swedish Trade Journal. 

The Social Board’s index for retail prices of food, fuel, 

J and light. 

Belative note circulation. 

circulation came into general use in both the wholesale 
and the retail trade, the demand for notes must clearly be 
referred to the rise in prices in both the one and the other 
of these branches of trade. We can thus quite, well 
start from the average of the rise in prices taken from 
both index numbers. If we now divide the index of 
circulation by this average, we get a figure which shows 
how large the circulation would have been if the price 
level throughout the whole period had been constant. 
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Tins circulation, which is shown in the last column of the 
table, clearly offers a gauge of the quantity of the com- 
modities which were available for the market at each 
given period. 

The diagram (Fig. 2) presents this reduced circulation 
figure. It shows that from the second quarter of 1915 
inclusive it lies below the standard average (which is 
indicated in the diagram by 100). The fall of the curve 
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(o) Important extension of export prohibition in Sweden for 
bacon, butter, etc. 

(6) Bngland and loanee cease to apply the rules of the London 
Declaration regarding transport by sea. 

(c) English total proMbition of export to Sweden. 

(o) Important Swedish State regulations for trade in grain, 
bread,_and manufactured goods. 

(e) Hie Dnited States establish practically total export pro- 
hibition. ' 

(/) The so-called “ Great Trade Agreement,” 
ig) The Armistice. 

below the standard average gives an idea of the scarcity 
of commodities which prevailed in the country during 
the succeeding years. No exact measure of the scarcity 
of commodities, of course, can be obtained by this method, 
as the material from which the figures are supplied can 
never be absolutely reUed upon. Besides which, altera- 
tions in the methods of eSecting payment may have been 
made, though the diagram gives no cause whatever for 
presuming any such thing, since the movements of the 
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cnrre very natnraUy e:^lam theEaselres withotit recourse 
being had to any explanation of that sort. 

The vertical lines drama on the diagram, indicated by 
the letters a~g, are intended to recall certain events 
which were of particular importance for Sweden’s supply 
of commodities, and the effects of which may be traced 
in the movements of the curve. 

It is understood that the curve represents the scarcity 
of commodities actually handled on the market. Dunng 
certain periods there probably existed a larger quantity 
of commodities, although speculation withdrew a certain 
portion of them from the market. During these periods 
the curve must lie lower than it should do by reason of 
the total supply of commodities. That has apparently 
been the case, iu some degree, from the third quarter of 
1916 inclusive up to the first quarter of 1917 indusive, as 
also in the middle of 1920. 

During the first months of the War there were hoarded 
in Sweden, as is well known, considerable quantities of 
notes. As a result of this the total note circulation far 
exceeded that actually in current use. This particular 
rise in circulation can clearly be read off on the curve; 
the curve even gives an approximate idea of its extent 
and its duration. Already, by the second quarter of 
1915, hoarding had apparently ceased. 

By the end of 1920 the supply of commodities, 
according to the diagram, is once more normal — that is 
to say, the note circulation merely corresponds to the 
prevailing price level. 

^ If no scarcity in comm odities.Bxi5ts,.a3 at the end of 
*^1920, th^ the rise in prices,is_to_ be accounted, for as a 
j result of th e more, plentiful supply of cumncy— in other 
words, as a r esult of in flation. The general level of 
prices, on this hypothesis, is a measure of the extent of 
inflation. If a scarcity in commodities sets in, then, as 
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we have already seen, the rise in prices is thereby in- 
tensified. But even this further rise in prices may be 
regarded as a .result~6f ai'too.plentiM. supply .of cmrency, 
ami consequently of inflation. Thus, the meaning of 
inflation must be extended, but this extension of the 
significance of the term is justified both on the grounds of 
the intrinsic character of the matter, and also particularly 
because then the rise in prices, as expressed by the general 
price level, becomes under all circumstances the measure 
of inflation. It is an advantage thus to have the measure 
of inflation given, even before we have succeeded in 
completely determining its causes, and even if it should 
never be possible accurately to find out what bearing the 
scarcity in commodities has on the rise in prices. It is 
therefore natural to conceive the idea of inflation in a 
jlimited as well as in a wider sense. - In both cases the 
essential point of inflation is a too plentiful supply of 
' currency. In the former case we estimate this excess 
only from the standard which prevailed before; in the 
latter case we also take into consideration the excess in 
the supply of currency which arises through the former 
standard being retained even after the supply of com- 
imodities has diminished. ' 



THE INPLUENCB OE IlSOFLATIOif ON GOLD 

Tkgbe is an old saying that bad coinage drives the good 
out of circulation. In accordance 'with this saying the 

( gold coinage sa ce the outbreak of the War has every where ' 
been driven out of oirculatipn by the denreoiated notes. 
This movement, however, has assumed peculiar forms, 
which it is somewhat important to study. If the move- 
ment of gold had been left entirely free, the result would 
naturally have been that all gold wo uld have disappeared 
fromjthe belligerent coimtriesjof . Europe.anihayjeJound 
its way to such countries as still maintained a jold^stan- 
^rd, and whose coinage retained the highest purchasing 
power. On the whole, this actually has been the re sult,' 
although by various indirect means and with important 
limitations. 

1 fin count ries whero-a gold coinage circula'ted the export 
/ of gold coins on the on tbr^k of trar was either formally 
j prohibited or at any rate practically prevented^ Steps 
were likewise taken to p revent gold bBinf T melted down, 
and some countries even went so far as to prohibit the 
paying of an agio f or gold coins. As by this means gold 
was of no practical use, it became comparatively easy 
for the central banks to carry out their policy of accu- 
mulating gold, of which I spoke in a previous chapter. 

V In this way practically all gol d.coinage4ndihB-conntries.of 
Western civilisation. haa .disappe ared . from the c irculation 
‘ai^ ^ found its way._tp^thejJentraLlbanks. -'The private 
banlm also have been induced to part with their gold 
more or less completely. Even as late as in the Spring 
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of 1920, the English private hanks had to hand over the 
rest of their gold reserves to the Bank of England, having 
during the War supplied both the Bank of England 
and the Government with considerable sums in gold. 
The Chairman of the London Joint City and Midland Bank 
announced at the Annual Meeting in January, 1921, that 
his bank had had to give up its remaining gold reserves 
of 8 million pounds and had been refunded in Bank of 
England notes; this happened in view of an agreement 
between the Government and the banlis: “ We were sorry 
tb lose it,” remarked Mr. McKenna, “ but we recognised 
the necessity which led the Government to demand it 
of us.” 

However, gold did not remain in the belligerent coun- , 
tries’ centrallianks, but was used by them in a greater 
rnor lesser degree in payment for war necessities from abroad 
(I'or to support loan operations on foreign markets. -'The 
- latter method of employing gold proved to be the most 
effective when it was a question of procuring as largo 
amounts as possible in foreign exchange. —The foreign 
market could, in fact, be presumed to have a greater 
capacity for absorbing a loan if the lending country’s 
central bank was able to show a high percentage of gold 
cover for its notes. France’s gold exports to England and 
En^nd’s and France’s gold exports to the United States 
are a good example of a method of financing in accordance 
( with this point of view. In one for m or another, ther e- 
I fore, during the War period TgoTd y^t from^ belJi^ 

I t ^he nwtral s] .^ weU a sj tpJJieU iu^ Stotps and Japan, 
■Jand in consequence the gold reserves of these countries 
ii have been continually increasing. 

In order to indicate in figures the international move- 
ments of gold since the outbreak of the War, it will be con- 
venient to express the amounts in one and the same 
currency, and in view of the United, States’ present 
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position as sole maintainei of a gold standard, it will suit 
our purpose to use the dollar, '^arly in the first years of 
the WAr the Austro-Hungarian Bank had to surrender 
the main portion of its gold reserves to the German 
Reichsbank, and in this way the former hank lost 206 
million dollars. «.On the other hand, the gold reserves of 
the German Reiohsbank increased very substantially 
during the first period of the War. 'Prom the end of 
1913 to the end of 1914 the rise was equivalent to 120 
million dollars, and by the end of 1916 an additional 
100 million dollars had found its way there. It was the 
bullion of the Austrian Bank and the German domestic 
circulation which represented the principal sources of 
• this supply of gold. CAt the same time, however, a con- 
siderable amount of gold exportation was going on from 
the German Reichsbank, either in direct payment for 
provisions and other necessary commodities, or in support 
of the falling mark rate.") “After the Peace of Brest-Litovsk 
50 million dollars’ worth of Russian gold was transferred 
to the German Reichsbank, and the latter’s stock of gold 
at the time of the armistice reached the figure of £0.7 
million,dqlIara. ^he greater portion of this gold, however, 
has since been sunk in various payments which Germany 
has had to effect^ especially for the immense import 
of food which became necessary after the raising of the 
blockade, so that by the beginning of 1921. the bank’s 
remaining gold reserves consisted of only 260 million 
dollars, which was somewhat less than the stwk it held 
at the end of 1913 (279 million dollars). wTaken as 
^la whole, then, the movement maybe described as such 
■Jthat the whole of the German domestic circulation, plus 
' “the rest of the gold which aTOumulated within the eountiy 
1 during the War, as well as the entire contribution of 
■' iAustcian gold, has been exported^, JVanoe a corre- 
sponding mo vement hasto^n p^e. The Pfench, Bank s 
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stock of bullion) owing to the withdrawal of gold from 
circulation, was first brought up to 968 million dollars by 
the end of 1916, as against 679 million dollars at the end of 
1913; After 1915, however, Erance was obliged to export 
gold in considerable quantities, so that the stock of gold 
went below 700 million dollars. In the B ank B eport of the 
30th September, 1920, the gold reserve within the country 
is stated to have been 3,631 m^lion francs; but after that 
comes an item, “ Gold abroad,” which is given at 1,948 
miliion francs. The latter figure has beefi maintained 
ever since, while in the former figure a slight increase has 
taken place. The item “ Gold abroad ” represents the 
French Bank’s direct gold export, but the question must 
be left open how much gold may otherwise have been 
exported from France. Of particularly vital importance 
has been the Bussian^export of gold. Before the War, 
the Busaian State TSank liad the largest gold reserve of 
any country— namely, 787 million dollars (at the end of 
1513). This gold reserve had by the end of 1916 an- 
amount of 831 million dollars. This increase had probably 
almost completely absorbed the Bussian gold circulation. 
At the same time, however, ^^^^portation of gold 
was carried on, principally to Great Britain, and it is said 
that from October, 1914, to the spring of 1917 this export 
covered about 330 milli on dollars. During the Boumanian 
War the gold reserve of the Boumanian Central Bank 
was transferred to Bussia, to be kept in security during 
the German invasion, but it is believed that this gold 
was afterwards appropriated by the Bols he^i^ . It is 
said that, besides this amount, the Bolshevik Government 
has had in its possession between 400 and 500 milli on 
dollars’ worth of the gold which formerly belonged to the 
Bussian Imperial Bank. Latterly, however, this 'gold 
too has probably been very largely exported, finding its 
way prinoipaUyJo i^OTca. 
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It is apparent, therefore, that, in spite of all the efforts 
of tho Governments to prevent it, the inflation existing 
in tlio belligerent countries of Europe finally forced tho 
gold abroad. Nevertheless in some of these countries 
tho coutral banlrn have managed to retain considerable 


Goud Bcskrvcs: 1913 and 1921. 


(In millions ol dollars.) 


licUigcrcnl Stales on the 
Continent. 

1913. 

1021. 

Increase -f 
Decrease - 

Franco 

■BrnM 

688-3 


Italy 

2SS-1 

236-6 


llclgiuin 

59-1 

61-4 


Germany 

278-7 

260-0 


Austria-Hungary 

2G1-4 

0-0 


Total 

lSSG-2 

1236-2 

-320-0 

Englond 

175-2 

763-3 

-1- 693-1 

Neutral Stales {including Japan). 




Sweden 

27-1 

76-6 


Norway 

12-8 

30-6 


Senmark 

19-7 

01-0 


Netherlands 

00-9 

216-6 


.Spain . . . . 

92-6 

479-2 


■Switzerland 

32-8 

104-9 


Argentine 

226-0 

460-1 


Japan 

C5-0 

658-8 


Total 

636-1 

2014-6 

.H478-6 

^ United Slates 

691-6 


+ 1838-1 

Sum total 

2054-0 

6643-7 

+ 3689-7 


reserves, which are more or less completely excluded from 
tho world market; this is especially tho case in England 
and France, but also in countries with a still mor^opre- 
ciatod currency, such as Italy and Germany. * At tho 
same time gold production has been going on, and 
has supplied to the' world very eonsideiable quantities 
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of gold, wbich have been mainly at the disposal of 
the other countries for increasing their public gold 
reserves. 

Ever since the beginning of the War, .a stream qf^ gold 
has in tliis way been flowing to neutral countries, as 
well as to the United States and Japan. The table 
(p. 67) gives an indication of the movements of gold 
since the outbreak of the War, in so far as these 
movements find their expression in variations in the 
gold reserves. 

This table does not give a complete survey of the move- 
ments of gold. The gold reserves of the Russian and 
Roumanian central banks have for the most part, as 
stated above, been exported, and this gold is now to some 
extent included in the gold reserves officially reported as 
being in other countries, particularly in America. Nor, 
indeed, have the colonies of the British Empire been 
accounted for in the table. Of still greater importance, 
however, is the fact that the table only takes account 
of public gold reserves, and therefore disregards the 
very considerable movement of gold to and from the 
East, which is not included in that category. An 
estimate of these latter gold movements is given 
below. 

/ The world’s gold production has turned out as follows 
(tho figures representing millions of dollars) ; 

1913 . . . . 459'9 1917 . . . . 423-6 

1914 . . . . 439-1 1918 . . . . 380-0 

1916 . . . . 470-5 1919 . . . . 366-2 

1910 . . . . 454-2 1920 , . . . 338-0 

An English statistician, Mr. Hitchin, has made the 
following calculation regarding the use to which this 
newly produced gold has been put (the figures in millions 
of pounds; the minus sign represents export) : 
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1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

Industry (Europe and 
Amei-iea) 

India (the year up 
to following Marcli- 
included) . . 

China' 

Egypt 

Available for mone- 
tary purposes . . 

17 

1-4 
-1-7 
> -0-8 

18 

5-1 
2-6 1 
-0-2 

. 68-0, 




3-9 



Total 

96-4 

93-5 

86-3 

79-0 

75-2 

70-0 


For 1913, when the total production amounted to 94-5 
million pounds, the amount consumed in the arts was 
27-3 million pounds. For 1915, on the other hand, it was 
only 17 million pounds, though production then reached 
its maximum, /baring all the W ar period _th e in dusj^iil 
c onsumption of gold remained_at a relajaydy .low. leveft 
During 1916, too, 'the~re*^rements of India were small, 
while China and Egypt show an export which is more 
than' sufficient to cover India’s requirements. The 
'quantity of new gold avaUable .for monetary purposes— 
that IT to say, W the public gold reserves— inched a 
m^mum m 1916. .The a mount has. since then shown 
a sharp decline, as is seen from the table, and for 1919 is 
very low, "rnsrag principally tm ah exceptional demand from 
the Ea s^econdly to reduced gold production, an d Smll y 
also to a somewhat increase d-industriaL.conaiunption. 
The total quantity of new gold which, according to these 
obviously very 'approximate estnnates, should during the 
yeans 1915-1919 have gone to the world’s public gold 
reserves, amounts to 276-6 million pounds, or 1,346 million 
flnilars. If we add to this a figure of 325 million dollars, 
which represented the corresponding gold supply for 
1914, we get a total figure of^BJO million dollars, which 
should thus represent the increase in the gold reserves 
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in question after 1913, in so far as this increase arises from 
new gold. 

The result, therefore, of the gold movements after 1914 
is that the central banks of the belligerent states on the 
Continent lost 320-0 million dollars, while England’s 
.public gold reserves gained 693-1 million dollars, those 
of the neutral states and Japan together 1478-5 million 
“■ dollars, and the United States 1838-1 million dollars. 
In its entirety this means an increase in the public gold 
reserves, in so far as they are included above, amounting 
to 3689-7 million dollars. If out of this amount 1,670 
million dollars may be considered to have been covered 
by the gold production during the same period, then at 
'■ any rate about 1,900 million dollars must have been drawn 
from the gold which was formerly in circulation in the 
Cpjintries^JWeatern.civiUsation. 

It follows from these figures that, after t he outbreak 
of the War, the amount of gold^ffered on the world market 
was on an altogether extraordinary scale, al) the same time 
as the, monetary_^mand for this gold. was limited to 
whatever sums the central banks and exchequeri^f the 
neutral countries, the United States and Japan might be 
{prepared to accept for increasing their gold reserves. 
^/|T1 m . situation has involved a complete ..disorganisation 
|of the. market f or gold, and the result has been a very 
‘shaip fall in its value. The best gauge for the deprecia- 
'tion of gold during this period will probably be foimd in 
the rise in the general level of prices in the United States. 
^According to the Bureau of Labor, the index figure 
•for wholesale prices reached a maximum of 272 for May, 
1920, as compared with 100 for 1913. Of course, the rise 
in prices cannot be judged on wholesale prices only, 
but we have no index numbers for retail prices and wages 
that are of equal reliability. Nor does the highest index 
number for a single month give any very reliable indica- 
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tion of the level to which the purchasing power of gold 
has sunk. Even if, therefore, we do not rely merely 
upon the highest point reached by the curve of wholesale 
prices, but base our calculations on a maximuni general 
price level of only 250 , then gold w ill in an y case have gone 
dotm to 40 per cent, of its former value in relation to com- 
modities . It is ^uite true that, owing to the complete 
disorganisation of the gold market, this figure can in no 
way claim to be an exact one, but all the same it is without 
doubt essentially correct. The fact is that, after the 
outbreak of war, the value of gold was subject to a more 
violent revolution than history has ever at any time pre- 
viously witnessed, and this depreciation of gold is on the 
whole one of the most remarkable phenomena in the 
entire revolution of the world’s monetary system that 
has taken place after 1914 . > . 

^,-With the superfluity of gold which resulted from the 
cessation of the gold circulation, and from the fact of 
certain countries having parted with a very large portion 
of their central gold reserves, it was practically inevitable 
that some fall in the value of gold should follow. But the 
extent of this depreciation was largely dependent upon 
the reception which the central banks of the gold coun- 
tries gave to the gold which poured in. /«Had the influx 
of gold been comparatively moderate, and had the central 
banks concerned admitted this gold into their gold reserves 
without increasing their note circulation on that account, 
or else without creating any additional currency, then 
certainly the value of gold might have been kept up. 
^An increased monetary demand for gold would then 
have arisen, and would have represented an independent 
factor in that market where the value of gold was deter- 
mined. But, as it happened, the influx of gold wasjL cry 
strong , and at the same time i t was acc ent ed in t his wa v 
only to a relatively ^mal l e:rtent b y the , central _banks 
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of the gold countries. I n fac t, the central hanks every- 
where built upon their augme nted gold reserv es an ever- 
increasing quantity of means of payment, a nd thi s newly 
/ Wated’ purcharing iTowei^ riot help^oroin^uj^the 
[price i^ei . of cominodities in the yarious currencies which 
urere ,affected thereby. This was equivalent to a reduc- 
[tion in tho .purqharing power of gold. By a continual 
inflation of their currencies, therdore, the central banks 
of the gold-receiving countries offered a kind of resist- 
ance to the extraordinary influx of gold; they impaired 
/the market for gold and brought down its value. 

In som e oa ses, it is true, the central banks have kept 
the increase of their oircul aticm proportionately lower 
th an the supp ly of goldLwould have warranted had the 
former percentage of gold cover been taken as normal. 
This means that the gold cover reckoned on a percentage 
basis increased. Particularly has this been the case 
in Holland, Switzerland, and Spain. But even m such 
cases the_country’s .supply of means of paym ent h as 
increased ip, absolute figur es, an d the artificially expanded 
puroha^g_ppwOT.^as,_brqught_about_.a_ris®.’™'-Prices. 
Thereby pressure has been exercised up^n th e value of 

The explanation of. the inflation,which.,was .thus.going 
on in the.neutral. countries. side by side with.the-import 
of gold lies in certain economic interests which for both 
parties was closely bound up with the transfer of gold. 
From the point of view of the belligeren t stete s.Jihe 
export of gold was merely a link in the chain of their 
financial policy, which aimed at .ob.taining.as .miich jpur- 
chasin g power as possible in other countries without 
having to send them commodities. The export of gold, 
as pointed out above, could best be utilised for this 
purpose if cred its could be established .qn Jhatbasis in the 
countries receiving the gold. These credits might perhaps 
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amount to several times the total quantity of the gold 
' I exported, but this meant the creation of fresh purchasing 
’’power, and thus inflation in the receiving county was 
I an inevitable consequence. Naturally these continual 
^ rises in prices proved to he a source of great inconvenience 
to the gold-exporting countries. But it is probable that 
they scarcely realised this at the time, and even if they 
had done so, they would have paid but little attention 
to it, since their principal interest in any case lay in 
procuring for themselves as large a supply of commodities ' 
as possible. 

Again, in the gold-receiving countries the central 
banks have, with a view to interior economy, had an 
■interest in making their Mostly _aoqujred^pld, stocks 
: inlier^t-bearing, which could only be done by creatin g 
tnore curre ncy on the strength thereof. There can 
scarcely be any doubt but that this motive constituted 
a contributing factor in the spirit of concession displayed 
by the central banks in the countries in question, not 
only towards belligerent states, but also towards their 
own Governments or the internal business demand for 
credit. 

^Further, the idea was very generally entertained, and 
even still prevails in wide circles, that jo .mflatio.n ,can 
Ibe considered to hs^e taken place so long as the per- 
centage of gold cover has not been lowered. Here we 
again have the old supersfiMous belief that gold cover 
is the true basis of the value of a currency. Had people 
realised that a currency’s purchasing power can never 
be determined by any other factor than the scarcity of 
the means of payment valid in that standard, then they 
would have understood that every increase in the quan- 
tity of means of payment which came into active use 
must mean a reduction in the value of the currency and 
consequently involve inflation. 
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\ In some of the gold-receiving countries the creation of 
j\new purchasing power in connection with the influx of 
'.gold was driven to such lengths that the value of the 
i currency dropped lower than that of gold. It was then 
no longer worth while exporting gold to these countries. 
Jv^h every such expansion of in flation the market for 
' I go^d be came nar rowe r, finally, the United States 
Sbecame 'practically the only country which could take 
fgold. >The value of gold during the whole of this process 
was, of course, determined by the purchasing power of 
the currencies of those countries which still had a suffi- 
ciently sound money to make it worth while sending 
them gold. Theoretically speaking, the value of gold 
in all those countries which were able to Import gold 
should have been identical. If gold could have been' 
sent to a country where it would have had higher pur- 
chasing power, it would certainly have gone there rather 
than to the country possessing the next best currency, 
and this movement would have gone on until the best 
currency had, through an excessive influx of gold, been 
forced down on a level with the next best currency. In 
that way gold would have possessed exactly the same 
purchasing power in all the various countries to wliich it 
was sent.ylf any country had depreciated its currency 
to a great® degree than these best currencies, then it 
would not have been able to get any more gold. In reality 
- conditions did not prove quite so simple during the War. 
^Freedom of trade was far too restricted to allow of such 
l a complete adjustment of the purchasing power of gold 
-in the various countries taking place. The belligerent 
"states had first and foremost to see to it that they 
f procured commodities from those countries where com- 
. ‘.'modities were to be had, and for that reason they sent 
|'"their gold even to countries wh®e gold possessed a 
^ Ismaller purchasing power than in others. 
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It was not until the War ended and some freedom of 
trade was restored that it became realised that a number 
of those countries which had previously managed to import 
[gold had actually carried the inflation of their currencies 
to such lengths that these ourrencies were far below gold 
[in value. This was so. in the case of aU the neutral 
states of Europe, as well as of England. The currency 
of the United States then stood at a level by itself, gold 
could go only to the United States, and the value of gold 
was determined by that of the dollar. As, however, 
j inflation of the dollar currency was going on all the time, 
■j it was ine vitable that the v alue of g old was propor- 
I tion^el yll epre ciated.?" Inflation actually continued, with 
slight interruptions, right up to the spring of 1920, and 
consequently the depreciation of gold likewise continued 
up to that time. 

It should, however, be observed that even the United 
States did not find it possible to maintain an effective 
gold currency during the War. Gold export was pro- 
hibited from September, 1917, and this prohibition 
was not annulled until June, 1919. During that period, 
then, the dollar could depreciate in relation to gold. At 
times gold has probably also possessed greater purcbasing 
power in the Par East than in the United States. That 
such was the case is evident from the considerable export 
of gold to the Easi which began as soon as the American 
embargo was removed in June, 1919, and which, in con- 
junction with the large exportation of gold to South 
America for over a year, caused the gold trade of the 
United States to show a net balance of exports. During 
the period of restriction gold still found its way to some 
extent from Europe to the United States, though at 
the same time also from the United States to other 
countries, particularly to the Par East and the Argentine. 
Prom September, 1920, however, the United States havte 
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every month had a net balance of imports of gold over 
exports, which at times has been exceptionally large. 
I Thus, no sooner had the world’s trade become free than 
I gold streamed in large quantities into that country where 
jit possessed the highest purchasing power. 

"How different the purcha^g’ power of the ctnrencies 
of the gold-importing countries actually was may best 
be seen from the following table, which illustrates the 
yearly average index of wholesale prices in some of the 
gold-importing countries: 



Sweden 

[Swedish 

Trade 

Journal). 

England 
(“ Econo- 
misl”). 


Holland 
[Gentral 
Bureau 
v.d. Slat). 

Japan 

[Bank 

of 

Japan). 

1916 

146 

123 

100 

149 

97 

1916 

186 

161 

123 

234 

. '117 

1917 

244 

204 

176 

298 

148 ■ 

1918 

339 

226 


398 

196 

1919 


235 

212 

303 

240 

1920 

347 

283 

244 

■‘285 

260 


The fact that Holland and Sweden, with their com- 
paratively very strong inflation during the War, were 
able to import considerable quantities of gold is an 
outcome of the above-mentioned abnormal conditions in 
the world market. But the final figures show that all 
the European currencies under review here actually fell 
in value to points essentially lower than the dollar. 
These countries, therefore, can only retain their gold by 
locking it up. The free gold goes to the United States. 
In 'the case of England, the actual fall in the ouiTency 
below the gold parity is shown in the now regularly 
published London quotations for gold. They are given 
in shillings per ounce troy of fine gold, the old parity 
•being 84-96s. (=84s. ll-5d.). For June, 1921, the mean 
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q^uota/tion was 108s. lOd. — i.e., about 27 per cent, above 
parity. For December, 1921, however, the mean quota- 
tion had fallen to 99s. Ad. 

^An increase in note circulation and deposits in the 
gold-importing countries has shown itself to act as a 
cheek on the influx of gold. Were it not for such an 
increase a country possessing a gold standard would 
have had to import stiD more gold, and tliis gold could 
doubtless to some extent have forced up the price level. 
B y creat in g addition al. .c.urrencv_and- thus., voluntarily 
f orcin g up the price leveL tlm cpuntryjjan. prevent ,the 
influx of- gold, and, if the process of inflation is carried 
to suflSoient lengths, even completely shut it out. We 
may say, then, that the new bank currency in the group 
of countries we are now discussing competes with gold 
and reduces the world’s capacity for absorbing gold. As 
this is manifestly so in the case of those belligerent 
countries which by means of inflation were the first to 
expel gold, we are justified in regarding ^e competition 
between the fresb han k currene v and gold as the gener al 
• cause of the fall in the value o f gold. 

'/That a process of inflation can in this way become 
a reason for a fall in the value of gold is a fact which 
only the experience of the War brought to light. It has, 
of course, long been realised that a country which fails 
to redeem its notes with gold is reduced to a paper 
standard having a lower value than gold. /When valued 
in that currency the gold gets an “ agio ” and disappears 
from the country. Then people have been quite content 
with stating that the currency in question has lost in 
value. /it has apparently never occurred to anybody 
that this change may also have had some influence on 
the value of the gold. When, however, as now, a revolu- 
tion of this sort takes place simultaneously in the majority 
of the most important countries of the world, one cannot 
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I get away from the fact that the jbotal jn.crease„iii,the, 
, .quantity of cuirenoy in the. world, must .also ..cause, a 
■reduction in the value of .gold. In consequence of the 
competition of artificially created currency the monetary 
utility of gold has been relatively reduced. If all countries 
had simultaneously adopted a paper currency depreciated' 
in an equal degree, and had to a similar extent reduced 
their demand for gold in cover thereof, then the pressure 
on the vajpe of gold would have been enormous, and we 
might peihaps even have witnessed the paradox of the 
gold falling as low as the paper currencies, TOtli the 
result that their gold parity would Jiave been maintained. 



THE EXCLUSION OE GOLD 


The gold-receiving countries have by still more direct 
means tried to protect themselves from the undesirable 
influx of gold — viz., by simply excluding the gold from 
their respective monetary systems. For this purpose 
free coinage has bean suspended in certain countries, 
and where the central banks had been under an obliga- 
tion to buy gold at a fixed price they have become exempt 
from this obligation. ijJM&j^oldf exdy^io'n, 'policy is one of 
the most remarkable phenomena in the hi^ory of money 
after 1914 . For thousands of years gold had been the 
chief of all the means of payment, and it was now to be 
degraded and regarded as inferior to a purely paper 
QUJTency. Sweden, by taking the lead^ in this gold- 
exclusion policy, has attracted the attention of the 
whole world to her monetary conditions, and a somewhat 
detailed a'ccount of the measures adopted in this respect 
in Sweden may not be out of place in the present work. 
^The gold-exclusion policy was formally carried out in 
Sweden by the passing on the 8th Feb3maiy,..1916, of a. 
special law, and by various royal edicts. By means of 
this legislation Sweden had freed her currency from its 
connection " with gold, and the value of the Swedish 
krona was thus enabled to rise above the gold parity. 

In adopting this extraorchnary measure the Riksbank 
gave no other motive than a consideration of its own eco- 
, nomio interests, and it is curious to see now how petty were 
the points of view from which even these interests were 
considered. The Riksbank’s gold reserve, which at the 

7fl 
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end of 1914 amounted to 108-6 million kronor, and even 
by the end of November, 1916, did not exceed 113-3 
million kronor, had by the end of the latter year increased 
to 124-6 million kronor. Thus from the beginning of 
1916 the bank found itself in a position to resume the 
redemption of notes with gold'. On the further events 
the hank’s Year Book for 1916 makes the following 
statement: 

“The gold reserve continued to increase from 124-6 
million -kronor at the turn of the year to 142-3 million' 
by the 31st January, and to 160-3 million by the 
6th February, 1916. In view of this rapid rise in the 
gold reserve the Board sent on the 4th February a 
communication to the Government in the following 
terms : 

“ ‘ According to para. 10 of the law governing the 
Swedish State Bank, the Riksbank has to redeem bullion 
delivered to the Mint for the bank’s account at a price 
of 2,480 kronor per kilogramme fine gold, less J per cent, 
for cost of minting. 

“ ‘ This ordinance was made and is intended to be put 
in force under normal conditions when the bank is 
in a position to sell without difficulty and without appre- 
ciable loss any gold not required for the bank’s own 
purpose. The present rates on the exchange market, 
however, make it impossible for the bank to dispose of 
such gold as is not required for the bank’s own needs 
without very considerable loss. 

“ ‘ Furthermore, as the gold reserve of the Riksbank 
at present reaches an amount which is regarded as fully 
adequate to meet all possible requirements, the Board 
consider that the liability to buy gold which devolves 
upon the Riksbank according to para. 10 of the State 
Bank Law should be suspended; wherefore the Board 
respectfully submit that the Government be pleased to 
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propose to Parliament that the clause in question be duly 
amended to that end.’ 

“Asa consequence hereof opportunity must be afforded 
for suspending the universal right as g^ven in accordance 
with para. 9 of the Mint Law to receive against gold 
delivered at the Mint twenty- or ten-kronor pieces.” 
k/ Thus we find that the EifabanJc has treated this matter 
as if it concerned only the bank’s private convenience. 
Nothing in the above communication gives us to under- 
stand that the Board had any conception of the fact 
that the unrestricted admission of gold into the circula- 
tion of a country is an entirely characteristic feature of 
a gold standard. The suspension of the free influx of 
gold was in reality equivalent to a suspension of the 
Swedish gold standard in one very essential point — 
namely, that of the limit placed by law upon the rise 
in value of the currency above the value of gold. In 
principle such a measure implies that the Swedish cur- 
rency had been converted into a free standard limited 
os to any downward tendency by the value of gold 
-}(notes always being redeemed by gold), but free to 
Assume any higher value. 

i Personally, I was of the opinion that such a radical^ 
change in the character of the Swedish currency ought' 
not to be made merely out of consideration for the Riks- 
bank’s private interests, which, with the significance 
they may have for the -finances of the Swedish State, 
must nevertheless be regarded as of quite secondary 
importance in a matter of such fundamental consequence 
to the whole economic life of the country.- If any altera- 
tion were made, it would have to be based on motives of 


national economy, which alone would justify a change 
in the monetary system./^B'^^' sitaation was such 
that it was of vital interest for Sweden to protect her 
currency from being further involved in the fall in 
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the value of gold. The only way to avoid this was to 
“^ lude .the..Swedish currency from any further influx 
of gold from abroad. 

"^en, therefore, in the end of January, 1916, the 
Biksbank asked for my opinion in this matter, I submitted 
, that the motive for an exclusion of gold ought to be based 
on its being necessary “ for preventing a further consider- 
able rise in the general price level within the country 
and other harmful consequences arising out of an unneces- 
sary increase in the means of payment.” This point of- 
view ought, in my opinion, to have been argued as follows : , 

“ The general rise in prices caused by the War asserts 
itself not only in countries with a paper currency at present 
unredeemable, but also, though of course in a lesser degree, 
in countries with an effective gold standard, and must 
to that extent be regarded as implying a depreciation of 
gold itself. Since the Riksbank has now resumed the 
redemption of its notes with gold, and the value of Swedish 
currency is thus determined by the value of gold, the 
abnormally low internal value of the monetary unit 
^is altogether to be regarded as an indication of the depre- 
ciation of gold itself. So long as gold can be freely im- 
' ported into Sweden, it is impossible for the general price 
level at home to be kept appreciably lower than in other . 
countries possessing an effective gold currency, and every 
additional decrease in the value of gold must then cause 
a corresponding depreciation in the Swedish krona, and 
consequently a proportional increase in the general price 
level. . . . 

“ As the Riksbank is bound to buy aU the gold which 
is offered to the bank, foreign countries have the option 
of effecting their payments to Sweden to any extent they 
' like by consignments of gold instead of commodities. 
Under present conditions, however, it is particularly 
desirable that liabilities of foreign countries should be 
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and the intention lias lioua to raise the value of the cur- 
rency above a depreciating silvor, in order, if possible, 
to keep the currency in a constant relation to gold, and 
possibly oven to establish an actual gold .standard. The 
notion of the Nctherlaud.s in ISTli and also the inuch- 
spoken-of closing of the Indian mints to free silver in .lime, 
ISO.'! , offer o.vaniple.s of this. „ Tint closing a gold currency 
from the free cntnincc of gold wa.s something hitherto 
unheard of, and i.s, in fact, a measure which lie.s on an 
altogothor different plane from the exclusion of silver. 
For now there is no longer any thought of lu-'ing the 
currency on a metal of a higher or a more constant value. 

I The exclusion of gold implie.s. in prineiple. the t nyii-it inn 
a free standa^rl which will be regulated irrespeetive 
o f aniy motal^icl c-xclusIVely with a view to the counlry'.s 
finterc-st in having a standard of valuea.s stable as pt).-,-il)le. 
The development of money liatl long tended to make the 
gold .standard universal, and before the outbreak of the 
War this result had, practically speaking, hecn attained. 
Tiuit even this gold standard sho\dd eomu to he regarded 
' as inferior, that a paper ctinrency shoidd ct)me to receive 
•a higher value than gold, this i.s what make.s the Swe<lish 
proceedings of February, 1919, extremely reniark.dde. 

It is never a matter of indifference as to what is put 
forward publicly as the motive of an important action. 
It Ls often the motive which gives to the action its lur- 
ticulnr clmractcr. Tlio rcn.son on which action is ha.sed 
gives the most reliable support for pursuing a eonsUteut 
course of action in tho over-changing conditions of 
life. Tho exclusion of gold from Sweden was an action 
of .such importanco that it must have been dietattsl by 
powerful motives. I3ub tho inotivo which was hero olU- 
cially put forward was, u.s may bo gathered from tho 
foregoing, a very poor one indeed. ('onsi«lenition of 
the private economic interests of the Uilwhank ought 
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really to have been deemed a far too weak motive for the 
measure in view. Nor would it be long before it was 
proved that the lack of definite motives and of deliberate 
purpose rendered impossible the rational fulfilment of the 
Swedish policy of gold exclusion, and that the very petti- 
ness of the motive made it essentially more difficult to 
obtain the active co-operation of the Scandinavian 
neighbours in a united Scandinavian monetary policy. 

No complete exclusion of gold supplies from abroad 
had been ejected by the above-mentioned legislation. 
Indeed, by virtue of the still valid Scandinavian monetary 
‘ union, both Norwegian and Danish gold coin were fully 
legal tender in Sweden, and the Scandinavian neighbours 
could thus have Swedish purchasing power at their dis- 
_ posal by sending their gold coin to Sweden. '•^In accord- 
ance with the agreement made with Norway and Den- 
mark as to the suspension of the right of free coinage, 
these countries had also put a ban on the importation of 
gold from abroad.-' It was thus not possible for foreign 
countries to nullify the Swedish gold- exclusion policy by 
shipping gold to Norway or Denmark and, after having 
it minted there, introducing the gold into Sweden. This 
did not, of course, preclude the possibility of these countries 
themselves — t.e., their central banks — having gold minted 
and the gold coins sent over to Sweden. It was, however, . 
taken for granted in Sweden that this course would not i 
be adopted, but that Sweden’s desire to cut herself oS ' 
from the supply of foreign gold would be duly respected. ‘ 

This hope, however, was not fulfilled. Erom the 
autumn of 1016 inclusive Norwegian and Danish gold 
coin to a considerable amount began to be imported into 
Sweden. The Eiksbank’s holdings of Scandinavian gold 
coin increased during 1916 by 17'8 million kronor, and 
fliiring 1917 by 36-5 million kronor — that is, for both years 
together by 54-3 million kronor. This increase did not 
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begin until September, 1916. By tbe end of 1915 the 
bank’s stock of Scandinavian gold coin- amounted to 
05-4 million kronor, and th^eafter remained practically 
constant up to and including August, by the end of which / 
month it was 64'9 million krono 4 ;j,j<f*'What made the Danish 
and Norwegian central banks sencTgold to Sweden was 
the fact that their cufrenbies sank in value in com-' 
parison to Swedish currency, falling de^tely below par 
from August, 1916,. inclusiye. The average rates of 
exchange per month for Christiania and Copenhagen are 
as follows: 



Christiania. 

Copenhagen, 

1916 July 



100-00 

100-00 

August . . 



99-96 

99-02 

September 



99-16 

97-47 

October . . 



98-26 

96-60 

November 



97-98 

96-88 

December 



96-10 

94-19 • 

1917 January . . 



95-16 

03-28 

February 



96-05 

03-47 

March 



98-62 

96-45 

April 



08-07 

95-57 

May 



98-04: 

96-83 

June 



07-60 

96-18 

' July 



94-93 

93-96 

August . . 



92-01 

91-71 

September 



91-32 

91-06 

October . . 



86-19 

86-13 

November 



86-06 

86-43 

December 



06-90 

93-11 


It appears from this table that shipping gold to Sweden 
from Denmark and Norway did not pay until August- 
September, 1916, and it is therefore quite natural that, 
as may be gathered from the above-quoted figures, the 
import of Scandinavian gold coin to Sveriges Eiksbank 
did not' begin until September, 1916. By the end of 
September the Eiksbank’s holdings of Scandinavian 
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gold coin had amounted to about 60’4 million kionoi, 
and the rise continued right up to the end of 1917, when 
the total reached 109*7 million Itronor. 

Nj Under pressure of this undesirable import of Scandi- 
navian gold coin the Riksbank sent a letter to the Govern- 
ment on the 10th February, 1917, petitioning for the 
opening of negotiations with the Norwegian and Danish 
Governments with a view to preventing this import. 
The letter includes the following passage':''*"""""'"'""'^ 
According to the Scandinavian monetary convention 
of the 27th May, 1873, Article IX., Danish and Norwegian 
gold money coined in accordance with the rules of the 
convention is legal tender in Sweden. This opens a way 
for an u nlimi ted invasion of gold into Sweden.>/The 
Biksbank, which at present is not a buyer of gold either 
in bars or in the form of foreign gold coins, has on several 
occasions latterly been offered to buy foreign gold coin. 
Although this has been obtainable at prices considerably 
below parity, these offers have been declined. ^./There 
is, however, nothing to prevent this same gold which the 
Eiksbank refused to buy being bought for Danish or 
Norwegian account and, after having been reminted into 
gold coin in Denmark or Norway, imported into Sweden. 
If this is done, the consequence will be that the Biksbank 
is compelled to take over at par in the form of Norwegian 
or Danish gold coin the very same gold which the bank 
had previously declined to buy at a price considerably 
below par. The coat of the minting is of no importance 
in this connection, as it represents only a fractional part 
of the disagio at which the Biksbank could have bought 
the gold prior to its being reminted, --It is obvious that 
the disposition to pay Norwegian and Danish debts to 
Sweden in Scandinavian gold coin grows in the same 
degree as .the depreciation in the Danish and Norwegian 
currencies as compared with the Swedish currency 
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increases. At present the depreciation amounts to about 
7 per cent, lor Danish and 5 per cent, for Norwegian 
currency. 

“ According to an agreement privately come to be- 
tween them the three central banks have undertaken 
not to recommend any licenses for export of gold from 
any one of their own countries to either of the other two 
Scandinavian countries without having first consulted the 
central bank of the country to which the gold is proposed 
to be sent. Although the Riksbank, in a pronouncement 
issued in consequence of this agreement, has definitely 
declared itself unwilling to receive gold, nevertheless gold 
in the form of Danish or Norwegian gold coins has been 
sent to the bank. By this means Denmark and Norway 
have managed to procure Swedish kronor at par, whereas, 
had this recourse not been open, they would have had to 
pay the agio on Swedish kronor prevailing at the time in 
Christiania or Copenhagen. In other words, the Riks- 
bank has had to stand the loss in exchange which the 
parties concerned in Norway and Denmark would them- 
selves have had to bear if there had been no clause m the 
monetary convention maldng Danish and Norwegian 
gold coin legal tender in Sweden. 

In order that the object of the above amendments of the 
law may not be defeated through Danish and Norwegian 
gold coin being sent to Sweden, it is the opinion of the 
Board that steps should be taken to come to an arrange- 
ment for revoking the clause in Article IX. of the monetary 
convention to thei efiect that gold coin minted in con- 
formity with the convention shall be legal tender in 
the three kingdoms, irrespective of which kingdom has 
minted it. If this clause is revoked, it follows that the 
regulation in Article XIII., at present suspended, concern- 
ing the right to obtain gold coin for bullion delivered to the 
mint, will also have to bo struck out of the convention. 
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No doubt to arrive at such an agreement, which will 
require the co-operation of the Parliaments concerned, 
will, even under the most favourable circumstances, take 
some time. AU trouble in this connection, however, 
would be avoided if the three Governments unanimously 
declared themselves w illin g strictly to maintain, as far 
as Scandinavian gold coin was concerned, the prohibition , 
in force against the export of gold, as long as negotiations 
were going on for an agreement on the amendments in the . 
monetary convention.” 

In consequence of the Biksbank’s proposal, represen- 
‘ratives of the three Scandinavian Governments met in 
conference in Stockholm on the 17th April, 1917. Be- 
sides the heads of the three central banks, one additional 
representative of each of the countries also attended the 
conference. The only resrdt was an agreement to submit 
to the respective Governments that the existing prohibi- 
tion against the export of gold should be stringently 
observed. 

Some time elapsed before this agreement was carried 
out, and the importation of Scandinavian gold coin 
continued to* influence the note circulation of the Riks- 
bahk “ right up to the autumn of 1917 ” (Report on 
Measures taken for Regulating the Value of Money, 
dated the 30th July, 1918, p. 12). 

It is evident from the foregoing that in 1916 Sweden 
was for a period of seven months actually closed against 
the free importation of gold. After that comes a period, 
lasting about one year, when, in spite of legislation 
against gold, Sweden is exposed to an influx of Scandi- 
navian gold oom.y][^om the autumn of 191 7, however, 
the gold- exclusion policy was eSective, and Swedish money 
thus became a free paper standard, the value of which 
oouH’nnt 'be 'drawn down by the continued fad in the 
valuedf'gold.^ 
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A closer study of the development of the Swedish 
currenoy'clurmg these different phases may be of interest. 
'In spite of the gold-exclusion policy, the Riksbank con- 
tinued to buy gold on its own initiative, probably mostly 
at prices below the former gold parity. Below are 
quoted, in milhons of kronor, the total quantity of gold 
held by the Riksbank at the end of the years stated: 


1913 . . 

. . 102-1 

1918 .. 

. . 285-6 

1914 . . 

. . 108-5 

1919 .. 

. . 281-2 

1915 .. 

. . 124-6 

1920 . . 

. . 281-8 

1916 . . 

. . 183-5 

•1921 . . 

. . 274-7 

1917 . . 

. . 244-5 




At the time when the gold-exclusion policy was adopted 
the gold reserves of the Riksbank amounted to 160-3 
million kronor (5th Eebruary, 1916). From that time, up 
to the end of 1917, the gold reserves were increased by 
84-2 Tuillion kronor. As the import of Scandinavian gold 
coin during the years 1916 and 1917 amounted to only 
64-5 million kronor, it foUows that, from the date when 
gold ^as first excluded to the end of 1917, the gold 
reserves increased by 30 million kronor (in round numbers) 

I on account of gold supplies from other quarters. Since 
I this could be so in spite of the ‘considerable import of 
Scandinavian gold coin at the same time, it can hardly 
be contended that the import of Scandinavian gold 
caused an increase in the gold stock over and above that 
which would otherwise have taken place. Existing facts 
give the decided impression that the gold import from 
Denmark and Norway was not in itself so inconvenient 
• for the Riksbank as the fact that through this import 
•the bank was forced to accept gold at par which it could 
itself buy considerably below par. It has since always 
been contended by the Riksbank that it could not be 
held responsible for the infiation of the Swedish currency 
which went on until the autumn of 1917, as it was not 
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until then that the bank really controlled its gold imports. 
It may clearly be gathered from the figures quoted above 
how much heed is to be paid to this defence as regards 
the period from the adoption of the gold-exclusion policy 
to the autumn of 1917. 

Moreover, '^at a forced import of gold did not, as has 
sometimes been contended, decide the monetary policy 
of the Biksbank is obvious on account of the fact that, 
in the period from the adoption of the gold-exclusion 
policy to the end of 1916, during which time this pohoy 
was efiective, the bank increased its holdings in foreign 
assets from 177-6 million kronor (5th February) to 
236-4 million kronor (31st August), or by no less than 
58-7 million kronor. From the point of view of main- 
I taining the value of the Swedish currency, there could 
' be no sense in closing itself against the import of gold, 
(While at the same time saddtmg itself on a large scale 
fwith foreign assets, .pit is true that, as far as interior 
economy is concerned, it might seem more advantageous 
to the Biksbank to base its note issue on interest-bearing 
foreign assets, instead of on gold holdings unproductive 
of interest. But even this consideration of private 
advantage would prove to bo a fatal mistake, as after- 
wards the Biksbank suffered enormous losses on its 
foreign assets owing to the fall of exchanges. 

In order to illustrate how comparatively negligible 
has been the influence which the influx of gold forced 
upon the country has had on the infl ation of the Swedish 
currency, it may be expedient to quote some figures 
showing the increase in the Swedish note circulation since 
the outbreak of the War. For the last quarter of 1916 
my index number for the relative increase in the circula- 
tion was 136. The circulation had consequently already 
increased by 36 per cent, befoi-e any undesirable gold 
import whatever had been forced upon the Biksbank 
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through the international fall in the value of gold. The 
influx of gold which provoked the gold- exclusion policy 
brought up the index number for the circulation from 
136 for the last quarter of 1915 to 144'3 for Eebruary, 
1916. Although the Eiksbank was now relieved from 
the inconvenience of forced gold supplies, the circulation 
index nevertheless rose to 157-8 for August, 1916. Eor 
the third quarter of 1917 the average index number is 210, 
but it would manifestly be wrong to ascribe this important 
increase in the circulation to the forced import of 
Scandinavian gold com, considering that the bank at 
the same time itself bought gold on a large scale (7'5 
million kronor) from other quarters, and that the note 
increase during the period in question was several times 
O’ larger than the amount of the Scandinavian gold imports. 
In absolute flgures the note cirorflation of the Riksbank 
amounted to 346-6 million kronor on the last day of 
August, 1916. On the corresponding day of 1917 the 
circulation was 467-1 million kronor. The rise for that 
year thus amoimted to 121-6 million kronor. The 
holdings in Scandinavian gold coin increased dining the 
same period from 54-9 TTvilli nn kronor to S6-2 million 
kronor — i.e., by 31-2 million kronor. This increase does 
f not come to much more than a quarter of the increase in 
the note circulation during the same period, and anyone 
who seeks to account for the unreasonable increase in the 
note circulation during this time by the forced importa- 
tion of gold from Denmark and Norway will thus And 
himself in an obviously untenable position. 

After the pressure of the Scandinavian gold imports 
,had, even in the opinion of the Riksbank, ceased to 
jinfluence the note circulation, a rise in the latter took 
Iplace on even a greater scale than before. Erom 210 0 
for the third quarter, 1917, the index number rose to a 
maximum of 350-0 for December, 1918. Thereafter it 
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dropped to a m inininTn of 307‘1 for September, 1919, 
rising again, in August, 1920, to a fresh mammnm. of 
330'1. It is obvious from these figures that other factors, 
cuhmnating in an internal Swedish inflation, had been 
jin operation since the outbreak of the War, and are in 
^reality to he held responsible for the enormous increase 
iin the note circulation. A forced gold import may 
possibly be considered a contributory factor for the period 
November, 1915, to the 8th February, 1916, but the 
figures do not suggest that there is any truth in the 
assumption that the note increase wo^d have been 
discontinued for just this period if no forced gold 
import had taken place. .^Apart from this period, the 
increase in the Rikshank’s gold reserve has not been 
forced upon it from outside, for practically the whole 
time the bank had to buy gold in order to maintain, 
the prescribed amount of gold cover for its increasing! 
circulation. 

1 Further, a study of the rise in prices suggests that 
(the forced import of gold has in no way exercised any 
(very considerable influence. According to Svensk 
Handdsiidning (Swedish Trade Journal), the index 
number for wholesale prices was 165 for the last quarter 
of 1915, from which we may infer that these prices must 
have risen by something like 50 per cent, before they 
were influenced by the import of gold. For the first 
quarter of 1916 the index number is 164, which is a by no 
means very remarkable increase. For the third quarter 
the index number is 191; it has thus undergone a con- 
siderable rise in spite of the gold-exclusion policy practised 
during this period. From this time onward until the 
third quarter of 1917, during which period, according 
to the Riksbank, a forced import of Scandinavian gold 
coin was a deciding factor in the inflation in Sweden, 
the index number rose to 249, a somewhat modest increase 
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as compared with the rise to 351, which occurred during 
the following year up to the third quarter of 1918. A 
Hiniilar result is arrived at by studying the rise in the 
unweighed price index for food, as calculated by the 
Social Board. It would never occiu: to an uninitiated 
person examining the diagram on p. 59, which illitstrates 
the increase in prices and note circulation, that, from the 
latter half of 1915 to the first quarter of 1916, any factor 
having a particular tendency to cause a rise had made 
it^ influence felt and then disappeared. ' i 

^^ It ca nnot be denied, that the Swedish policy of gold 
exclusion proved a serious miscalculation. ..>^s events 
afterwards proved, it would have been far better if Sweden 
had continued to allow gold free access as under normal 
conditions, and had thus allowed the purchasing. power 
of its currency to be regulated by that of gold. ^-The 
Riksbank would in that case have acquired a large stock 
of gold, and it is possible that the bank’s domestic loans, 
as well as its other interest-bearing assets, might have 
been reduced to a minimum, and even that the notes in 
circulation would have been entirely covered by gold. 
The loss of interest thus incurred would certainly have 
proved to be very insignificant as compared with the 
>7 enormous amounts the Riksbank afterwards had to 
write off on its foreign assets. ■'After the end of the War 
Sweden would then have had an effective gold currency, 
and the former parity between the Swedish krona and 
the dollar might at any rate approximately have been 
maintained. Now, Sweden did actually for a short time 
succeed in keeping her currency at a higher value than 
what corresponded to the gold parity. <Little was gained 
‘ by this, however, as in any case inflation of the Swedish 
cmrency continued, and was pushed so far that its 
purchasing power against commodities finally went far 
below that of gold. After the end of the War it gradually 
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dawned on the 'country that the Swedish money was 
actually a depreciated paper currency. 

—►When, therefore, people began to claim the redemption 
of notes with gold, the Riksbanfc was again compelled to 
ask for exemption from this liability. This reipiest was 
granted on the 17th March, 1920, and from that time 
onward the Swedish currency showed itself openly as a 
depreciated paper currency. This ignominious outcome 
of a policy which had once set itself the task of keeping 
the value of the Swedish money above that of gold is 
solely to be ascribed to the continued internal deprecia- 
tion. Had the impossibility of resisting the factors which 
forced on this inflation been fully realised, there would, 
of course, have been no sense in introducing a gol(t 
exclusion policy. ✓Swedish economists have sometimes 
been criticised abroad for having supported a measure 
so unsuccessful as the Swedish gold-exclusion policy 
proved to be. -^The fault, however, does not lie with them, 
but with the Riksbank, which from the beginning had 
no definite monetary policy in view when adopting the 
gold-exclusion measure, and in continuing that measure 
proved incapable of such an administration of the money 
as would have maintained Swedish currency at any rate 
approximately in parity with gold.>^In justice it must 
be recognised that the belligerent countries’ steadily 
growing demands for credit from Sweden, together with 
the enormously increased public expenditure within the 
country, made it infinitely more difiScult to oppose a 
continued inflation than could reasonably have been 
anticipated when the gold-exclusion policy was first 
adopted. 

The Swedish gold-exclusion policy has no. doubt had 
an important influence on the gold policy of the other 
neutral countries of Europe. '^Denmark and Norway fol- 
lowed the example of Sweden and closed themselves to 
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the free influx of gold. The central banks in these 
countries, however, continued to buy gold on a large 
scale, although, during the first years, they were probably 
in a position to acquire this gold considerably below par. 
Denmark and Norway never displayed any particular 
interest in the policy that dictated the exclusion of gold; 
the advantage tg the central banks of being able to buy 
gold below cost price, and their reluctance to have forced 
upon them an unnecessarily large gold reserve bearing 
no interest, probably proved deciding factors in the 
policy they adopted. Denmark and Norway have suc- 
ceeded even less than Sweden in maintaining the internal 
purchasing power of their currencies. From 1916 in- 
clusive, inflation became more violent in these countries 
than in Sweden, and when a free gold market was estab- 
lished in the world, it became clear that the Danish and 
Norwegian currencies were far more depreciated in rela- 
tion to their gold parity than the Swedish currency. 

In Holland, where the gold standard was offlcially 
adhere^ to and gold was said to be accepted at par, the 
central bank nevertheless apparently had it in its power 
to^decide how much gold it wanted to buy, and availed 
itself of this power to refuse any gold imports deemed 
to be undesirable. The result of this restrictive policy 
was that the large increase in the gold stocks of the 
Netherlands Rank, which had been going on ever since 
the outbreak of the War, was interrupted in the middle 
of 1916, to be resumed, however, on a somewhat reduced 
"■ scale in the middle of 1917. 
ii^uring a period characterised by heavy falls in the 
value of gold, a gold-exclusion policy would have been 
quite reasonably justified on the part of the neutral 
countries of Europe, if it had been founded on a conscious 
desire to prevent their own currencies from being involved 
in this depreciation. .The only possible way of pre- 

• 111 IJ C « •Ul*~ 
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venting the purchasing power of a currency from sinking 
in the same proportion as that of gold was, of course, to 
preclude the possibility of all connection between tliat 
currency and gold. This need not in any way have 
implied a definite abandonment of the gold standard.' It 
might, indeed, have been assumed that the fall in the 
value of gold would be only temporary, and it was to be 
K^eoted that a rise in the value of gold would occur as 
soon as world conditions became more normal. Under 
this assumption, which, in hict, has since proved to ba 
correct, it might have been a reasonable policy to try to 
prevent the currency from following the gold in its decline 
right down to a minimum. A country’s interest in the 
stability of the purchasing power of its own currency 
I demanded that efiorts should be made to keep this 
I purchasing power on “the level to which the purchasing 
; power of gold could be expected to return at some future 
Jtime. This would have served to avoid a fluctuation in 
the value of the currency which would only have added 
to the difficulties of the problem. 

A ratio nal aim of t hi s sort , ho wever, has hardl y any - 
where been s et un by the. central banks.in theic..gold- 
~ exclusio n policy, and in no case have any of them been 
able to keep to such an aim. This was due simply to 
the fact that none of these neutral countries succeeded ' 

i in stopping the procesi~bf'ihflation. The' increasingly 
insistent demands for credit on the part of the belligerent 
I countries, together with the abnormally high State 
-5 .e:^enditure and a banking policy which maintained far 
too low rates of interest, necessitated the creat ion .of 
artificial nurchasing power to an ever in crease.d . degree. 
This caused the neutrals’ currencies to depreciate irre- 
spective of" the import”of gold, and would have done so 
even if the country had been ever so completely closed to 
the free import of gold. In actual fact;_the depreciation 
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of the currency went so far that its value dropped even 
below that of gold, in ^pite of the continual fall in the 
value of gold. This depreciation of the neutral currencies 
did not becom e fully manifest until afte^th^end of the 
Wai^ and after the world’s gold market had recovered so 
much freedom that an approximately uniform value of 
gold could be said to exist. But that a very violent 
inflation went on in the neuti^ cpu^iitnes eyenjatteiithey 
had begun, to close themselves to the entrance of gpld 
from abroad is perfectly evident from the continual 
f increa se in the note circulation, as well as from the rise 
'■'/of the price level in these countries. In none of the 
neutral countries, therefore, has the fall in the value of 

i gold, particularly after 1916, been any essential cause of 
the depreciation of the currency, which rather has been 
the result of a process of inflation going on independently 
in each country. 

This will be most clearly seen if we consider^ the 
> alterations in the exchange rates. Already at the out- 
break of the War the gold standard began to be abandoned, 
and the neutral currencies were reduced to free paper 
standards in which gold and such currencies as the pound 
and the dollar were quoted above par. In Stockholm 
the mean quotation for the pound sterling (£1 at par= 
kr. 18-16) in August, 1914, was 18’36. It continued to rise 
steadily up to March, 1915, when it reached a maximum 
of 19-43, after which it declined, not going definitely 
below par until September. ■ The dollar rate (1 dollar at 
par=kr. 3-73) showed for August, 1914, an average 
of 3-78, and later reached a maximum of 4-05 for March, 
1915. Then came a fall, which eventually brought the 
dollar below par in November, 1915. In Christiania and 
Copenhagen the conditions were similar. By the end of 
1915 the Swiss currency dropped far below its parity 
with that of Sweden, and the gold agio was consequently 
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still higher there. Of all the neutral currencies that of 
the Netherlands was best kept up on a parity with 
gold; hut in Stockholm it was also quoted above 
par (kr. 150 for 100 guildera) up to February, 1916, 
inclusive. For certain months the mean quotation even 
exceeded 160, and for January, 1916, was still as high as 
159-99. From the outbreak of the War up to about 
the end of 1915, therefore, there can be no question of 
the fall in the value of gold having forced down the internal 
values of the neutral currencies, except in the case of the 
Dutch currency. The very considerable rise in prices that 
(took place during this period, in the other neutral countries 
jhere mentioned, was due to a separate inflation going on 
jin each particular country. The scarcity in commodities 
is, as we bayp seen, to a certain extent a contributory 
factor, but, comparatively speaking, it was not very 
pronounced at the period in question. 

From the autumn of 1915, when, on account of the 
conditions of the exchange market, it began to pay to 
send gold to the neutral countries, the gold import 
actually had a tendency to force up the price level in 
those countries. But they very soon found means to 
avoid the forced import of gold, firstly, by a more or less 
strictly carried out policy of gold exclusion, and then 
through an inflation which brought the respective cur- 
rencies far below their parity with gold, and later on 
caused the dollar exchange, which during the War and 
the period that immediately followed had not been a fair 
indication of the true value of the dollar, to rise con- 
siderably above its parity with the neutral currencies 
of Europe. 

A reduction in the value of gold must evidently cause 
a corresponding reduction in the value of an effective 
gold standard. If the depreciation of gold is expressed 
in a general rise in the prices of commodities on the 
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world’s market, it is useless for a oountry with an eSeotive 
gold standard to try to restrict the rise in prices within 
its own frontiers. During the War this simple truth was 
eagerly exploited by the central banks when on their 
defence against the accusation that they had themselves 
forced up the price level within the country by inflating 
the ciurency. Oddly enough, the central banlm some- 
times received support in this from economists of narrow 
views who were unable to rise to a wider survey of current 
events. With the experience we have now gained, the 
connection between the depreciation of gold on the one 
hand and that of the various currencies on the other is 
quite patent, and there can no longer be any doubt as 
to how far the direct process of inflation is to be held 
responsible for the internal depreciation of the currencies. 
In the main, this depreciation, even in the case of the 
neutral currencies, must be considered the result of 
an inflation developing independently in each country. 
The immediate responsibility for this inflation lies always 
with the respective central banks. But certainly there 
have been conditions, even in the neutral countries, 
which have encroached upon the central banks’ inde- 
pendence, and which may in a certain degree be said to 
have forced on inflation. This pressure, however, has 
been very relative and 'would certainly have to some 
extent been evaded if the central banks had used their 
influence wisely. As they have not done so, but on the 
contrary have keenly supported the official announce- 
ments which endeavoured to prevent the public from 
gaining a true idea of what was going on, they caimot 
truthfully be freed from all responsibility for inflation. 



THE DISCOUNT POIJOY AND ITS 
EFFICIENCY AS A BEGUIATOR OF THE 
MONETARY STANDARD 

The question of the central banks’ responsibility for 
inflation brings us to the question of the influence exerted 
' . by the central banks on the value of the currency, and 
to the question as to how far they have it in their power 
to maintain stability in the general price level. The 
principal instrument in t he hands of the central banks 
tc > maintain a fi xed value or tfie~ onrreno^'is' their rate 
of ~3iscount . It has been recognised for a century past 
that a proper d^qwt policy, possibly supplemented 
by certain other measures for limiting credits, is not only 
an eflective means of regulating the value of the monetary 
unit, but actually the means by which this regulation is 
in practice .carriedTout. Now the central banks, having 
during the War completely lost control of the monetary 
system, proved themselves only too anxious to exonerate 
themselves from all responsibility, and with that object 
in view gave out that, while the old theory was of course 
sound enough in normal times, the bank rate no longer 
had any influence either on the increase in the note 
circulation or on the rise in prices. Even now, after the 
War. when there is .a tendency to revert to a settled 
monetary system, the demand for a rational discount 
poUoy is perpetually being met with such objections as 
that it is impossible to regulate the value of a monetary 
unit by “ artificial means.” 

Under such circumstances it is manifestly of funda- 
101 
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mental importance first of all to make clear exacthj what 
is rneant^ by discount ^policy, and its “ modus operandi ” 
under n orma l conditions. 

j. In a progressive community the steadily growing 
' demands for capital must be met by a continued saving. 
Fresh savings are placed daily at the disposal of those 
having fresh capital requirements. ■'In this the banks 
only act as intermediaries. -They can increase their 
loans only in proportion to the amount of fresh savings 
that are available. 'Lending on the part of the banks, 
however, is done in bank currency, to the creation of which 
there are no absolutely definite limits. The .crite.tion 
for a real l y so und bank policy, then, i a that the q n.ant,ity 
of ba nk currency does not increase, except, of course, in 
so far as the general economic expansion in the coimtry 
makes inoreased_demands for me ans o f payment. But, as 
is well known, these demands vary with the seasons and 
with industrial conditions. At certain times of the year 
and under prosperous conditions the turnover on goods, 
and the volume of payments on the whole, show a par- 
ticular rise, even if the price level is supposed to remain 
.unaltered. The supply of currency should be adjusted 
I to this varying demand. The banks, however, must- 
I constantly see to it that the quantity of bank currency 
■is never xmduly increased — i.e., that bank currency is not 
iarbitrarily created jnerely to meet capital requirements 
wfiicfi cannot.be met with available savings. As a guide 
for this kind of bank policy it would, of course, be very 
useful, even under normal circumstances, to have an 
index of circulation which, independent of seasonal 
fiuctuations, indicates the relative variation of the circu- 
lation. In employing such an index duo account would, 
of course, have to be taken of alterations in the methods 
of payment, which, at any rate where long periods are 
concerned, may require a different supply of currency. 
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A oomplete daily adjustment between demands for 
capital and fresh, savings is scarcsely possible. It is 
therefore of advantage if the issue of bank ourrenoy is 
given a certain elasticity, so that demands for capital 
may be met without unnecessary disturbance. This 
elasticity, however, must not be taken advantage of to 
meet, during prolonged periods, demands for capital on 
a higher scale than the amount of savings effected within 
the same period permits. 

H the banks allow more credit than they are on these 
grounds economically justihed in giving, then the active 
purchasing power in the country is raised without a 
corresponding increase of purchasable commodities. 
The inevitable result, therefore, is a rise in pric es. This 
conclusion brings us to a new rule for a true bank policy. 
The Supply of credit must be so. regulated that no rise 
.in prices, ah”d, naturally, no fall in prices either, takes 
..place. In order to keep demands for credit within the 
limits' of available means, the banks must apply interes t 
rates fixed with that object in view, but in their continual 
scrutinising of the demands for credit must also be able to 
effectliSo neceisary'restrictions. The main factor deter- 


mining interest rates throughout the entire banking system 


in a country is the central bank’s discount rate, and in 


addition the central bank naturally possesses a very 


great influence owing to the general advice it is able to 
give to the private banks as to their credit policy. 

Demands for credit vary in their intensity. A bank 
policy bent on maintaining a fixed value for the monetary 
unit, therefore, must be continually adjusting its discount 
rate so that it may thereby actually succeed in limiting 
the demand for capital in proportion to the supply of 
’ available savings. The interest rates of the banks have 
in this respect exactly the same function as any other 
price. The social-economio function of prices is just 
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this : to procure on all points an adequate restriction of 
the demand; and the correctness of the system of prices 
must, therefore, be judged from the point of view of 
how far this object is attained. So is it also particularly 
with regard to the discount rate. '( It is sometimes said 
that the banks must adapt their rates to the actual 
interest on capital. *'If we take this to be some sort of 
average rate of profit, then the statement is theoretioclly 
false. «If, on the other hand, it is meant that the bank 
interest is to correspond to the proceeds of the last 
capital investments which show a profit, then the rule 
is practically inapplicable. ^Whatever rate of interest 
the banks maintain, the last capital investments which 
may be counted upon will be found to bear interest on 
a level with the bank rate, and in that fact the banks can 
have no guide whatever for their interest policy. The 
only rational and at the same time practically useful 
I rule to go by, therefore, is that denrands for capital must, 
j hy means of the rates of interest of the banks, be limited to the 

! amounts of funds supplied by current saving, so that no 
artificial purchasing power, with its accom/panying rise in 
\ prices, mil be created. 

Under normal circumstances the value of the monetary 
, unit in a country possessing a gold standard is kept in 
i a certain parity with gold by aid of the discoimt rate 
. of the central bank, or, more generally, by its limitation 
i of credit. .That gold is made the measure of a fixed 
value of money is indeed the characteristic of a gold 
standard. 'Thus a gold standard is nothing more than 
a paper standard which, by aid of a proper bank policy, 
is kept at a certain fixed ratio to gold. Through a 
proper limitation of credits the currency’s parity with 
gold can be broadly maintained. The exact parity can 
then be assured by strictly upholding the redeemability 
of the currency in gold coin. For this purpose the banks. 
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and particularly tlie central banks, must keep a certain 
amount of gold in reserve. But no gold reserve in the 
•world can guarantee the redeemahility of a currency if 
a general parity with gold is not maintained through a 
proper disoomt policy.* 

The value of a gold standard, therefore, is deteru^ed 
by the scarcity of_the country’s, supply of means of 
pa^n^nt. In this respect a gold standard in no way 
differs 'from other forms of money. A stock of bullion 
in the vaults of the central bank possesses no mysterious 
power to infuse a value into the currency. On the 
whole, value is no inherent quality in the stuff, but is 
an economic phenomenon determined by the scarcity of 
supply in proportion to demand. The value of money 
is no exception from this rule. It is therefore an abso- 
lutely false idea to regard the percentage of gold cover 
in the banks in any way as a factor essentially deter- 
mining the value of the currency. Nor, indeed, is the 
value of a currency, as it is often declared to be, deter- 
mined by the State’s credit, financial standing, economic 
resources, etc., but only by the scarcity of the supply 
of means of payment. Unsound State finances may, of 
course, indirectly influence the value of the currency 
since, as we know by experience, it tends to the creation 
of an excess of bank currency to support the State. If 
it were possible to prevent this, the State might become 
bankrupt, while the currency of the country nevertheless 
possessed its standard value. 

The liability to redeem notes compels the central bank 


to. adopt a right discount policy, and thus has its im- 
portance for the maintenance of the value of the monetary 
unit. But it is not a means to that end. A fixed value 


* This argument is reasoned out more closely in the theory 
of money contained in my “ Theoretisohe SozialSkonomie,” 
Leipzig, 1921. (English edition in preparation.) 
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can only be kept, up^by properly limiting the granting 
of cre^^t and principally, therefore, by a suitable 'discount 
rate.^ As a discount policy is actually capable of relat- 
ing the value of the monetary unit in the case of a gold 
standard, so as to maintain its level irith gold, it is an 
inevitable conclusion that a right discount policy must 
also be capable of regulating the value of a free paper 
standard. It must, of comse, be assumed irTbotlT cases 
that the State, by its demands for credit, does not force 
a creation of bank currency nor itself create fresh paper 
money to cover its own expenditure. If, however, this 
condition is fulfilled, the central bank tmdoubtedly has 
a determining influence over the intrinsic purchasing 
power of a paper currency. If anyone disputes this, he 
must undertake the impossible by answering the question : 
What else determines the value of paper currency? If 
there were no determining factor, then a paper currency 
could never possess even a comparatively stable value. 
It seems to be quite commonly held that even in the 
case of a paper currency the notes represent a promise 
to pay in gold, and that this promise is the true basis 
on which the value of the currency is founded. It might 
be excusable if such a view were entertained at periods 
when a paper currency, depreciated by only a dight 
percentage, gave grounds for that view. But one who, 
in face of the complete disorganisation of currencies 
caused by the War, still adheres to the idea that mark 
notes, for example, represent a promise to pay in gold, 
thereby displays such poor ability to familiarise' himself 
with the realities of economic life that his judgment on 
the question of the present difficulties of monetary 
policy can scarcely claim to possess much value. We 
must get accustomed to regard. a paper currency as 
a purely abstract numerical unit, whose value is ex- 
clusively determined by the scarcity of the means 
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of payment which ui that currency have actual paymg 
power. 

The truth that the value of n monetary unit in the 
ease of a paper standard is determined by tho central 
bank’s control of credit is of fundamental importance 
in forming a right judgment not only on what has taken 
place in tho monetary sphere since tho outbreak of tlio 
War, but also us to what must now bo done to re-establish 
a sound monetary system. A general and unreserved 
acluiowicdgment of tho re.sponsibility of tlio central 
banks is tho first concUtion of mir over attauung to a 
monetary policy cliaracteriscd by strength of pmposo. 

•' Parallel with that discount policy which wo have 
touched upon hero the central banks also carry out under 
normal conditions what is generally culled a foreign 
(liseount policy. Its m ain function is to.protcot tho gold 
reserves from any oxecssivo claims from abroad, and in 
pursuing' this purpose tho central banks are guided by 
tho rates of o.vchango on other countries with a gold 
stamlard. »When foreign demands for gold have tem- 
porarily iiicrca.'-cd, the dcsiro to safeguard its gold 
reserves may induce tho central bank to raise tho discount 
ralo, and it may thoreby go beyond what would have 
l)ecn necciisary if tho maintenance of stablo money at 
homo only had had to bo taken into uccount.tThu foreign 
fliscouut policy may occasionally, therefore, disturb tho 
(hmiostto discount policy. •Hut on tho wholo tho foreign 
discount jjolitjy of a country has tho olTcct of maintaining 
its currency on a general parity with all other gold 
standards, and thereby also with tho metal gold. This 
is tho degreo of slcadinciis in value — somowhat rclalivo 
indeed — which one can at all protend to maintain in a 
gold standard. Qnder^^such circumstances it is natural 
enough that tho contral bunks should have directed their 
attention chiedy to tho foreign discount policy wliieh, 
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in fact, claims their daily interest. The management 
get accustomed to look upon their function from its 
• purely technical ride, and as experience shows," provided 
conditions remain normal, succeed in carrying on that 
function quite well without ever going deeply into the 
real significance of discount policy. Rut when con- 
fronted with such disorganisation as was brought about 
by the War, such a management is necessarily somewhat 
at a loss. The actual conditions of foreign discoxmt 
policy have, of course, been profoundly affected by the 
War, even if there is considerable exaggeration in the 
common assertion that the discount rates no longer have 
any bearing whatever upon the regulation of international 
payments. tWhen the managements of the central banks, 
now talk of the discount rate having lost its usual effec- 
- tiveness, it is probable that they are chiefly thinking of 
this upsetting of the .conditions underlying their foreign 
discount policy. JThis is the psychological explanation 
of the misjudging of the situation so frequent on the part 
of the central banks after the outbreak of the War. « If 
we look deeper we must acknowledge that what was 
really affected was simply the exterior technical machinery 
of the discount policy, while the essential part of its 
function, that of maintaining the currency at a stable 
level of purchasing power at home, still remained, the 
means to that end being in the main the same as before. 

' ft The doctrine of the ineffectiveness of the discount 
rate, so readily accepted in certain quarters, is, as a 
matter of fact, by no means so generally recognised as 
; its advocates would have us believe. j*In England, which 
is the Mother Country of rational discount policy, people 
have a far clearer view of these things, and there too 
the effectiveness of the discount rate has been very 
f strongly supported by men in a leading position. For 
I all efforts at restoring sound monetary conditions in the 
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^ world, such recognitioa of the effeotiveness of the discoimt 
I polioy is, as I have said, a primary condition. 

“It is true that an alteration in the conditions of the 
discount policy- has taken place, in so far as, since the 
outbreak of ■ war, we have to regard as normal quite 
other discount rates than those to which we were f ornierly 
accustomed. *But even on that point it has taken the 
mentality of the authorities a long time to adapt itself 
to the new real conditions with which nowadays we have 
to reckon. «The War has, of course, caused an extra- 
ordinary scarcity of capital, and it was quite irrational! 
to suppose'fhat interest rates could be allowed to remain) 
on ,a level which fiut~sU^tly exceeded what would* 
generally be considered as normal in times of ordinary; 
prosperity. The rates of interest which the various 
central banks of the world have applied since 1914 have 
presented an absolutely false picture of the true situation 
of the capital market. Apparently people have for the 
most part assumed that, by some mysterious law of 
nature, 6 per cent, should represent the standard beyond 
which interest rates ought not to bo allowed to rise — 
even during a World War ! On the 1st August, 1914, 
the German Eeichsbank went up to 6 per cent., and 
continued at that rate tUl the 23rd December of the 


same year, when a 6 per cent, rate was introduced, being 
afterwards retained throughout the entire war, and 
remaining so to this day. It is true that the Bank of 
England went up to 10 per cent, on the 1st August, 1914, 
but'it lowered the rate to 6 per cent, on the 6th August, 
and to 6 per cent, on the 8th August, 1914. At this level 
the discount rate remained right up till the 13th June, 
1916, on which date it was raised to 6 per cent. As early 
as the 18th January, 1917, however, the bank returned 


to 6^ per cent., and on the 5th April of the s^me y^r 
to 6 per cent., which obviously far too low rate, was 
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retained for over two and a half -years, embracing the 
most critical period of the War as well as the dangerous 
speculation period which marked the early days of peace. 
From the 6th November, 1919, an interest rate of 0 per 
cent, was again applied, after which the bank went up 
to 7 per cent, on the 15th April, 1920, This high rate 
was maintained right up to the 2Sth April, 1921, when 
the bank rate was reduced to per cent., and after that 
it was lowered to 6 per cent, on tho 23rd June, and to 
5^ per cent, on the 21at July, 1921. The Bank of France 
went up to 6 per cent, on the 2nd August, 1914, but 
lowered this rate as early as the ^,s.t.. August to . 5 per 
cent., at which figure the bank rate remained during the 
whole war right up to the 8th April, 1920, when tho 
discount was raised to 6 per cent. On tho 28th July, 
1921, the bank again went down to 6i per cent. 

Even the neutral states during .the , War adopted, a 
mucS too low discount rate. Tho Bank of the Nether- 
lands after the outbreak of war went up to 6 per cent., 
but shortly returned to 6 per cent., and from the 1st July. 
1915, it has applied without interruption a discount rate 
of 4^ per cent. After tho outbreak of the War tho Swedish 
Riksbank applied the following interest rates: From tho 
3rd August, 1914, 6^ per cent.; from tho 23th August 
6 per cent.; from the 7th January, 1915, 5J per cent.; 
from the 1st May, 1916, 6 per- cent.; from tho 10th 
November, 1916, 5j per cent.; from tho 28th September, 
1917, 6 per cent.; from the 12th December 7 per cent.; 
from the 1st February, 1918, Gh per cent.; from the 
2nd March 7 per cent. ; from tho 25th April, 1919, 6 J per 
cent.; from the 13th Juno 6 per cent.; from the 19th 
March, 1920, 7 per cent. ; from the 17th September, 1920, 
7^ per cent. ; from the 27th April, 1921, 7 per cent. ; from 
the 6th May 61 per cent.; from the 6th July 6 per cent. ; 
and from the 19th October 51^ per cent. 
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Apart from the first days of the War, then, we see that 
the discount rates dur mp; the ^ar were on the whole 
maintained at a particularly low level, having regard to 
the circumstances, and, as pointed out above, they 
scarcely exceeded what would bo a normal rate during 
aii^tiine of prosperity. It’ is not until towards the end 
oTthe War, and especially after the armistice — when wo 
find people beginning to realise that inflation is a con- 
tinuous process and one which even threatens to increase 
ever more and more — that any serious attempt at com- 
bating inflation by means of higher interest rates can bo 
observed, and even then only in certain countries. 

oThe cause o f .the central banks’ weak discount policy 
naturally lies ^t and foremost in the extremely vague 
notions as to the true import of the monetary phenomena 
entertained by bank managements. In fact, as we shall 
see in a moment, the managements have shown them- 
selves very eager to demonstrate by actual documents 
the vagueness of their ideas. But the managements also 
considered themselves obliged, and were indeed somc- 
^ times actuaUy compelled, to keep the discount rote lowi 
in order to prepare the way for~State loans. Hn par- ' 
tioular, it would seem that the desire to facilitate the 
public’s subscribing to 8tate loans has induced the banks 
to keep interest rates dow n. The influence which such 
points of view have exercised over bank policy has 
manifestly been a very serious factor in the general 
process of inflation. 

^The rise in interest rates, as compared with those usual 
before the War, appears to have been considerable in 
England and France, while that in other countries, and 
especially in Sweden, has for the most part been smaller. 

Further, when speaking of the discount rates in different 
countries, one must always remember that they are not 
directly comparable with one another. The discount 
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rate of'ithe central bank has actually a different position 
in different countries on the scale of the various interest 
rates. A lower discount rate need not at all necessarily 
imply that the interest rates are to the same extent 
lower than in other countries applying a higher discount 
rate. A proper estimate of the general standard of 
interest rates and of the severity of the credit restrictions 
which it brings about presupposes a thorough study of 
all the interest rates applied in each country, and of 
their height in relation to the interest rates customary 
in peace-time. In each particular country inffation 
depends to some extent on the relation in which the 
interest rates have stood to the corresponding interest 
rates before the War. A comparison of the discount rates 
of two countries gives no very sure indication as to the 
extent of inflation in those two countries. As it is some- 
times pointed out that a low discount rate in this or that 
country has not been accompanied by a particularly 
violent inflation, and as the inference is drawn from that 
that inflation does not depend on discount policy, it must 
be borne in mind that such an objection can have no 
meaning, unless due consideration is taken of all interest 
rates, as well as of the varying degree of the scarcity of 
capital in the different countries during the War. 

* During the period of inflation it is probable also that 
the relation between the discount rate and other interest 
rates has to a very large extent been disturbed. The 
discount rate, and, in general, interest rates for short 
loans, may have remained on a comparatively low level, 
while the interest rates for long term loans have risen 
considerably higher. Thus the margin between the rates 
for long and short term loans has become wider.^ This 
variation has corresponded to an actual variation in the 
capital market. .^JThe continual increase in inflation^ 
nrhich immediately expresses itself in a creation of fresh 
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currency, lias permanently kept the money market well 
supplied, so that low rates for short loans have become 
natural. Holland, and to a certain extent Switzerland 
also, would scorn to offer interesting ilclds of study in 
tills connection. 

-During tlio War a special theory was developed to 
explain the easiness of the money market, and in this 
theory central banls have often shown themselves 
particularly interested, for they found in it a support for 
their efforts to represent the comparatively low official 
discount rate ns simply and solely an indication of the 
objective conditions of the capital market. This theory 
holds tliat productive enterprises sold out their stools 
during tho War and received money therefor, wliich they 
found it most convenient to keep at tho banirs or else 
to lend out at short terra. Tho surplus of “floating 
{Capital ” thus created has forced doivn tho rates for 
jshorb term loans and made it impossible for tho central 
,.’baaks to maintain a higher discount mto. 

In tho form in which this theory has been generally 
expounded, it is far too vague and far too full of gross 
economic innccumcics to bo accepted as it stands. In 
order to illustrate tho real meaning of tho phenomenon 
in question it will bo convenient to consider a country 
wliich is isolated from other countries. In such a country 
a sale of stock cannot take place unless a buyer is forth- 
coming within that country. 'The currency which tho 
sellers get into their possession tho buyers must part 
witiL ‘If tho buyers have drawn tliis currency out of tho 
general circulation, it is natural for this currency to bo 
again restored to tho market by tho sellers. »In that case 
tho supply of means of payment in tho marlcot remains 
unaffected. A surplus of purchasing power can only 
arise if fresh currency is cioated to enable buyers to 
pay for tho stocks that arc for sale. Now, that is exactly 
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what happened during the War. -In Germany, for 
instance,' fresh .currency was' continually created and 
placed at the disposal of the Government, and they used 
it for purchasing raw material and unfinished goods, live 
stock, and other supplies needed for the War. i-The 
sellers thus obtained possession of a surplus of currency, 
and when this ourrenoy was placed on the market the 
supply of funds available for short term loans became 
plentiful. As a consequence the interest rates on short 
term loans were forced down, and this could be regarded 
as a reason for the Reichsbank keeping its discount rate 
'low. VThis view of the matter has, in fact, been energeti- 
cally supported by the Reichsbank, which, during the first 
period of the War, continually reverted to an emphatic 
assertion as to how satisfactory was the position of the 
German money market. “ By a reduction in stocks, by 
the necessary limitation pf production, and by a restric- 
tion of foreign trade,” to quote the bank’s Zweite 
Dmhschrift for the period November, 1914, to April, 
1915, “a considerable amount of capital was set free, 
so that a plentiful supply of floating capital was available 
on the money market. The favourable situation on the 
market accordingly rendered it possible to satisfy with- 
out difficulty private capital requirements, and likewise 
brought about the brilliant success of the first War Loan, 
and the still more brilliant success of the second, Enrther, 
it permitted the Board of the Reichsbank to take the 
unusual step, shortly before the end of the year — on the 
j23rd December, 1914 — to lower the bank rate — namely, 
ifrom 6 to 5 per cent., a rate which not only had been 
frequently applied during the peace years immediately 
preceding the War, but had even veiy often been exceeded 
— the last time being from the 14th November, 1912, 
to the 12th December, I913.’\/This way of presenting 
the matter has manifestly contributed very largely 
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towards misleading public opinion. Tho extremely 
plentiful supply of money was, in fact, brought about 
neither by a reduction of stocks nor by any other changes 
in domestic economy, but simply by the creation of fresh 
currency from the side of the Reichsbank and the Govern- 
ment. It was, therefore, the financial administration’s 
own monetary policy which brought about this super- 
abundant supply of means of payment, forced down the 
interest rates, and, according to the Beiohsbank’s own 
statement, rendered possible its particularly low bank 
rate. If this rate were represented as a result of a par- 
ticularly favourable development, this may possibly be 
accounted for by the necessity for keeping up confidence 
in war-time; -but such a representation of the case is 
nevertheless incorrect, and this fact must be generally 
realised if any clear understanding of cognate questions 
is to be arrived at. «It is also, as a matter of fact, very 
misleading to speak of considerable capital being set 
free through the sale of stocks. »The floating capital of 
a country, from a realistic point of view, simply consists 
of stores of raw material and half-manufactured goods, 
of live stock, and of similar supplies of real commodities 
as come within tho process of production. /To describe 
a reduction of these supplies as an increase in the available 
floating capital seems to be a rather dangerous confusion of 
ideas.* , The principal function of currency is just this, to 
servo as an instrument for deals in the goods which make up 
the floating capital. A reduction in this floating capital 
should properly bring about a corre^onding reduction 
in the quantity of currency. •The notion that the real 
capital which is consumed in the household of an isolated 
nation is exchanged there for a corresponding amount of 

• If the quantity of the means of payment has been increased 
in connection with such a reduction, wo can only regard this 
increase as aU the more serious. 
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currency, which, so to speak, takes the place of the 
consumed capital, is absolutely false. 

Such false ideas have naturally not been confined to 
Germany, but have been vigorously propagated also in 
the other belKgerent countries as ■jrell as in neutral states. 

It is only the circumstance that Germany, relatively 
speaking, completely fulfilled the conditions of an isolated 
country which makes the case of Germany particularly 
applicable for clearing up the point at issue. Eor a 
country which has intercourse with abroad the case is 
more complicated. Holland, for instance, during the 
War sold out on quite a large scale supplies to abroad, 
and received gold in payment. In this case there actually 
took place an interchange of exported supplies and 
imported gold. The sellers of the supplies came into 
.possession of gold or of bank balances, wMoh represented 
gold. The market became plentifully provided with 
means seeking investments at short term, and the interest 
rates were forced down. In this case, too, however, the 
cause was an abnormal supply of currency. The differ- 
ence is that this currency now consisted of gold which 
flowed in from abroad, and which could not be prevented 
from flowing into the country as long as the latter 
adhered to an eSeotive gold standard and did not increase 
its paper currency so as to enable it to compete success- 
fully with the influx of gold. 

The very .hypothesis on which_the .argument here 
discussed is tesed — ^namely, that stocks have been sold 
out — shows itself, on examination of actual facts, to have 
been consider ably e xaggerated. A complete selling out 
of stocks shdulS imply "that the entire industrial process 
of the nation was stopped, and all further production 
ceased. This has certainly not been the .case anywhere. , 
In the belligerent cormtries, it is true, some branches of 
production had to be very considerably cut down, but 
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in compensation therefor other branches of production 
mderwent a quite abnormal espansion. 'A private 
concern may have sold out its stocks in order to take up 
some land of war industry, but its capital has then been 
at once utUised for procuring new stocks, and no reduction 
in the total amount of stocks belonging to the community 
has thereby taken place. If we have regard to the 
enormous development of war industries, we shall cer- 
tainly find the common estimate of the reduction in 
stocks to be highly exaggerated, if industries as a whole 
are taken account of. Ear more considerable would seem 
to have been the reduction in floating capital in agri- 
culture, particularly in the case of certain countries. 

As explained above, raising the discount rate has for 
its purpose a stricter limiting of the demand for capital, 
BO that the demand may be levelled down to the supply 
of fresh savings. However, this limitation of demand 
wi^generally not prove effective until rates for long 
term loans have also been raised.^- The question arises, 
therefore. What influence has the bank rate on the other 
rates ? Clearly the bank rate can only exercise an 
influence over the rates for long term loans if the bank | 
rate is maintained for some length of time at a certain 
level. Investors then have a choice between placing 
their capital in repeated short term loans or in one 
longer term loan, and the rates for these different kinds 
of loans must consequently become adjusted to one 
another. The connection between the rates for long 
and short term loans is strengthened by the use of long 
term bonds as security for short term loans. Baisiug 
the rates for these short loans lowers the market value 
of the bonds, and this reduction will approximately 
correspond to the increase of the short loan rate, if this 
higher rate is expected to last for any length of time. 

,Erom this it follows that an effective limitation of 
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1 excessive demands for capital can generally only take 
place by applying a higher discount rate for a longer 
i period. A central bank which really aims at a definite 

[ restriction of unusually heavy demands for capital must 
therefore consistently maintain a higher discount rate, 
and preferably should announce beforehand that it 
intends to do so. Had the central banks at the very 
outset of the War raised the discount rate sufficiently 
high, and had they announced that they proposed to 
, adhere to such a high rate as long as the War lasted, 
they would certainly have found that all other rates of 
'interest had fairly soon come up to a corresponding level, 
thereby efEectively limit, ing the demand for capital. But 
'■nowhere have the central banks displayed any such clear 
idea of what the situation required. Their discount 
policy has been vague and vacillating, and has therefore 
failed to effect that increase in rates for long term loans 
which circumstances necessitated. In Sweden the effect- 
ive interest for public and industrial bonds during the 
first years of the War was below the discount rate. 
During the prosperous years 1915-1916 rates for long 
term loans stood at a level between 5 and 5 ^ per cent. 
It was not until towards the end of 1917 that the rates 
for long term loans began to rise, and this was clearly 
influenced by the increase of the bank rate — ^which took 
place much too late — at the end of 1917. When in 1919 
the Eiksbank went down to 6 per cent., the rates for 
long term loans were brought down slightly below that 
figure. After the raising of the discount rate to 7 and 
7^ per cent., the rates for long term loans were brought 
up to about a corresponding level. If we consider this 
development it is incontrovertible that the Eiksbank 
could have exercised an effective influence over the rates 
for long term loans, if it had right from the beginning 
consistently applied a higher discount rate and announced 
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that it proposed to abide by that rate as long as the War 
lasted. During the years 1915—1016 a bank rate of 7 per 
cent, would have been fully justified, and, had it been 
consistently maintained, would undoubtedly have brought 
up the rates for long term loans to a corresponding 
height. Thus the regulation of the capital market would 
have become quite otherwise effective. 

The result of keeping bank rates too low has turned out 
exactly as might be expected. In the belligerent coun- 
tries, however, it is not possible to attribute these effects 
directly to the too low bank rate. As has "been pointed 
;out above, the belligerent Governments’ demand for 
jfunds has brought about a creation of artificial purchasing 
power which has certainly been fairly independent of 
■ the bank rate. As a regulator for private industry the 
discount rate in the belligerent countries proved to have 
.an ever more and more limited significance, as industry 
to an ever increasing degree came imder State control, 
and as thus the use of capital became almost entirely 
regulated by Government requirements. However, the 
low discount rate has doubtless played an important part 
'in misleading public opinion on the real situation in the 
capital market, and has given support to a financial 
administration anxioaB to assure the public that there 
was a plentiful supply of money, and that there could 
not possibly be any question of a depreciation going on. 
It is not in the least to be wondered at that a public 
whose economic reasoning was brought up on such a 
doctrine were quite at a loss when they at last discovered 
how enormously the value of their money had depreciated, 
and found themselves, in view of this catastrophe, faced 
with the task of re-establishing a sound monetary system. 

The official doctrine that the discount rate was in- 
effective under the abnormal conditions of the War, and 
that the central banks could not control the development 
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of the value of the currency, now proved disastrous, 
*With the low rates to which they had grown accustomed 
the banks were reduced to complete ineffectiveness in 
face of the period of speculation which broke out after 
the conclusion of peace, and in face of the unreasonable 
demands raised at this time for funds for public purposes.' 
The consequence was an additional inflation and a rise 
in prices far exceeding that caused by the War. *Bnt_tMa ' 
>^0 caused the final overthrow of the official doctrine 
that the rise in prices was merely a consequence of the 
War and its claims and of the scarcity of ’ commodities 
which it created, and the public began to realise that an 
actual depreciation in the value of money had taken 
place and was still going on. Even now it was to be a long 
time before wider circles of the public realised the decisive 
significance of the discount policy for the maintenance 
of money at a stable value. 

In the neutral countries the false discount policy 
, naturally had a more direct influence on the development 
*of industry. When capital can be obtained at too low 
interest rates, the productive forces of a nation will 
be directed on too extensive a scale to the production 
of fresh real capital, and the satisfying of immediate 
^requirements of consumption will receive a set-back. 
Money is expended on new buildings, new factories, and 
new machinery, and both labour and raw material are 
drawn upon for such purposes out of all normal proportion. 
The machinery by which this conversion of national 
economy is worked is the whole system of prices. In 
consequence of too low interest rates credits granted will 
exceed available savings, and will thus partly be based 
_on artificially created currency. The increased nomioal 
[ purchasing power forces prices up, and this rise in prices 
^produces an extensive limitation of consumption on the 
part of the broad strata of the population which do not 
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manage to get their iaoomes iacreased in like proportion. 
A oertain amount of productive forces are thereby set 
free, and it is these which become available for the 
iacreased production of real capital. Such a process 
may be observed at any time of prosperity, but during the 
War it assumed quite abnormal proportions. 

This false appUcation of the forces of industry which 
a weak discount policy directly brought about has been 
highly intensified by the influence which the adhesion to 
low interest rates exercised over foreign purchasing power 
in the neutral countries. ^The belligerents* demand for 
credit has naturally been stimulated by credit being kept 
unnaturally cheap. *It may, of course, be said that the 
belligerents would never have been discouraged in their 
demand for credit merely by higher interest rates. »But 
it is obvious that a neutral country which applied par- 
ticularly high rates would have become less attractive as 
a market for borrowers, and could thus have more easily 
avoided having to meet extensive demands for credit. . 
•Moreover, too low rates in the neutral country naturally 
[make people more disposed to grant the belligerents 
credit, or to allow accrued balances to remain abroad. 
‘This has naturally had a particularly important bearing 
on export industries and shipping. 'A high discount rate 
during the first years of the War would certainly have 
induced the neutral exporters and ship-owners very con- 
siderably to limit their granting of credit to the belli- 
gerents. •A^tHird point which has undoubtedly been 
' afiected by the too low rates has been the importation 
of bonds. By repurchase of their own bonds and by 
importing other securities as mentioned above the 
neutrals during the War placed enormous sums at the 
di^osal of the belligerents. This movement could cer- 
taihly have been considerably restricted if interest in 
the neutral countries had been kept at a higher per- 
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centage than was actually the case. Thus there can bo 
no doubt but that the low rates in the neutral countries 
largely contributed towards increasing the" quantity of 
the purchasing power in the neutral currencies placed at 
‘ the disposal of the belligerents. 'As, against this growmg 
purchasing power, there was no corresponding increase 
in real capital, this purchasing power, to the extent to 
which it was used on the neutral market, must brin" 
about a rise in prices. In this way, too, then, the weak 
1 discount policy has helped to force up the level of prices 
[in neutral countries. At the same time, also, the pro- 
ductive forces in these countries have to an unpro- 
portionate degree been directed towards producing what- 
ever the belligerents desired to purchase, as well as 
towards increasing the real capital required for such 
production. The satisfying of the requirements of the 
country’s own population was thus restricted in a corre- 
sponding degree. The neutral nations’ contributions to 
the war costs of the belligerents were thus procured by 
ja general forcing down of those nations’ standard of 
5 living. 

All this time the central banks in the neutral countries 
gave earnest assurances that no depreciation in money 
was taking place, that the rise in the general price level 
was due to all other possible causes, and that in any case 
the central banks were not responsible, since they pos- 
sessed no means of exercising any influence over the 
course of events. 

Dr. VisseringT the head of the Netherlands Bank, in his 
above-mentioned article in the Economic Journal (Jmie, 
1917), attempted to prove that no inflation existed hi 
Holland. In support of this assertion ho declared (on 
p. 164) that there had not existed so much money as to 
cause the money rate in the' market to drop, when all the 
same he had shoivn some pages previously how the 
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private discoimt rate had at times been forced down to 
1 per cent., and for a short interval even dropped to 
per cent., and how the Government had managed to 
place three to six months’ treasury bills at rates varying 
from 1-7 to 3'9 per cent. He has proved that the Stock 
Exchange accepted monthly loans against an interest 
rate of 2 to 4 per cent., and that long term loans were in 
several cases reduced to an elective interest of 41 per 
I cent, and even considerably lower. If there is one clear 
' sign of inflation, it must be that such interest rates could 
have been in force at a time which saw such enormous 
demands for capital as we are discussing here. This in- 
flation, as we have seen in the foregoing, was undoubtedly 
to a large extent forced upon the Netherlands Bank by 
the influx of gold from abroad; but this cannot justify 
a denial of the existence of inflation. The abnormal 
increase in the Netherlands Bank’s gold stock, bank-note 
circulation, and balances of accounts current would 
naturally, according to Yissering, have been a sign of an 
inflation of money, yet, says he, in spite of these facts, 
the direct consequences of inflation, which in the first 
instance would be a general rise in prices and a fall in the 
Exchanges, were not present. Yissering denies that a 
general rise in prices occurred in Holland. In the light 
of the index figures which the statistical central bureau 
of Holland has just published, this assertion appears 
somewhat doubtW. As stated above, the average index 
for wholesale trade prices, if the index for 1913 is reckoned 
at 100, was 149 for 1915 and 234 for 1916 — the year 
whose conditions Vissering’s remarks most nearly con- 
cern. Yissering, on the whole, seems to want to deny the 
existence of inflation in the case of other countries as 
well. He says : “ In all countries the circulating medium 
increased to an extraordinary degree— the same pheno- 
menon, that is to spiy, as we have observed in the Nether^ 
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lands. . . . Has the increase of fiduciary money sent 
up prices to such an extent ? I do not think so.” After 
this there follows an attempt to explain the rise in prices 
^ong the usual lines: increased demand and reduced 
supply of goods for sale — an explanation which may well 
seem curious when one adopts the standpoint that no 
general rise in prices has occurred. In support of this 
attitude Vissering further maintains that prices of certain 
materials — of bricks, for instance — did not rise very much. 
” Side by side with this a great increase took place in 
the circulation media, because the circulation media were 
so much more required for cash payments than had 
previously been the case. This fact is, however, entirely 
independent of other factors, and has, in my opinion, had 
but little influence on the increase of the prices. A general 
inflation of money would have raised all prices.” Further 
on he says : " But if then the prices of goods have risen 
owing to other causes, and the increase of fiduciary media 
in itself does not imply inflation, why should one conclude 
that the value of gold has depreciated merely on the 
ground that a greater sum of gold is at present required 
to purchase quantities of certain kinds of goods, whereas, 
on the contrary, other useful goods have not so risen or 
have even dropped in value because the demand has 
temporarily diminished 1” This quotation \yill probably 
be sufficient to show the general character of the views 
of the situation held by the head of the Netherlands Bank, 
such as they were at the beginning of 1917. Upon a closer 
study of the document quoted, one comes across much 
that is seriously obscure on points of a fundamental 
character. The later statement on the monetary problem 
after 1914, which Dr. Vissering submitted in his inaugural 
speech at the Brussels Conference, has hardly contributed 
to make the subject clear. 

In its annual reports the Board of the DanigA Ndiional 
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Bank liaa timo after time reverted to the extraordinary 
conditions obtaining in the monetary sphere. In the 
1917Eoport (covering the banking year Ist August, 1916, 
to 31st July, 1917) it remarks upon the speculative 
mania which, particularly in the summer of 1910, in spite 
of all warnings, overstepped all reasonable bounds; upon 
the keen buying and selling of -landed properly at high 
prices; and upon the high cost of living. Nevertheless, 
during the whole of the banir year the discount rate was 
5 per cent., and the bank rediscounted bills to the private 
banira at i per cent, below the prevailing discount rate — 
that is to say, at per cent. The bank, however, refuses 
to recognise any connection between this bank policy and 
its eifccts. "The consequences of the '^scarcity of com- 
modities and tho plontif ulncss of money are a rise in prices 
and high cost of living. No country in tho world has 
evaded it, nor been ablo to do so.” “ The credit which 
tho national bank has had to grant to abroad, or the gold 
which it has had to take over, has been forced upon it to 
tho o.xtont rendered unavoidable by tho surplus of exports 
over imports, and tho bank would have no right whatever, 
oven if it were able to do so, to refuse its co-operation 
in this adjustment of tho nation’s balance. The high 
cost of living essentiolly brought about by tho above- 
mentioned causes has involved an increase in the quantity 
of notes; tliis increase, thoroforo, in the case of Denmark 
is, strictly speaking, an effect of, end not a cause of, the 
high cost of liTdng." In tho 1918 Eoport mention is 
made of tho plentiful supply of money, which is regarded 
as partly due to a realisation of commercial stocks and 
cattle, combined with tho impossibility of procuring by 
importation of commodities tho renewal of stocks which 
regular normal trade requires. 

That soiling to abroad might result in growing balances 
abroad is natural enough. But why it should, therefore. 
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f [be necessary also to increase the quantity of Danish notes 

^ jis not quite clear. The hank says, of course, that it was 
compelled to grant credit to abroad; but have not the 
j demands for credit from. Denmark been considerably 
\enhanced by the unreasonably low discount rate of 
5 and per cent, which the bank maintained even in the 
years 1917-1918, in spite of the prevailing abnormal 
dearth of capital? The real explanation is that in 
Denmark, as everywhere else, people were so blinded by 
the abundance of money that they could not realise the 
existence of an actual dearth of capital. ' In the 1918 
Report it is further remarked: “ Speculation on the Stock 
Exchange has" continued unabated, and the abnormal 
purchase of landed property has increased . . . the 
existence of plenty of money has been particularly mani- 
fested in the amount of share-issues, which during the 
banking year have totalled about 400 million kroner. . . . 
Whether all this money will prove to have been well 
utilised when the coming time of peace alters existing 
conditions may well be doubted; and the bank has been 
considering whether raising the discount rate would not 
have been appropriate as a means of restricting the 
extensive issue of shares. However, there were important 
grounds for opposing this. Eor even if it cannot bo 
denied that the raising of the discount rate would at least 
have proved a kind of warning not to go too far — in 
Sweden and Norway the discount rate was raised with 
this end, among others, in view — ^yet its effective result 
would have been extremely doubtful, if the rate of 
interest was not to be raised to such a height as to endanger 
legitimate business {inter alia, producing new buildings); 
besides, the normal grounds for raising the rate — viz., 
dearth of money, did not exist; rather the contrary was the 
case, and therefore that discount rate was retained which 
most European countries had kept to.” 
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The reference in this connection to the low discount 
rates in other countries gives the impression that these 
rates are regarded as true expressions of the situation. 
Pointing out the "legitimate” requirements of business is 
characteristic. When at any time dmring the War people 
set about limiting credit, their motive in all cmmtries was 
the need for checking speculation. It never occurred to 
jthem that the real meaning of the limitation of credit is 
simply the check thereby obtained on the demand for 
funds for producing real capital. The raising of the 
discount rate in a neutral country would only be of real 
use by restricting production for purposes of export, by 
restricting industrial expansion and the building opera- 
tions connected therewith, and in general by limiting the 
demands for capital to what people could afford — i.e., to 
the amount of the country’s available savings. 

On the 2nd January, 1919, the Danish National Bank 
raised its discount rate, which ever since the 10th June, 
1915, had been 5 to per cent. In the 1919 Report this 
is remarked upon as foUows : “ It was not to be expected 
that speculation could be stopped, that consumption could 
be altered and prices reduced, by raising the discount rate. 
In times like the present the general, slightly varying, 
changes in the discount rate are hardly sufiSeient to cope 
with the violent fluctuations in the business world, and 
the powerful mechanical influences of buying and selling, 
etc. People have everywhere realised this during the 
War, or at any rate have everywhere acted in conformity 
with this view.” During 1920 circumstances at last 
compelled the bank to go up to the fairly satisfactory 
rate of 7 per cent, (on the 17th April). In its 1920 Report 
it is declared in reference to this that the method is a 
doubtful on®, and that ** account has to be taken of the 
difficulties caused to savings banks and such institutions 
by a very high discount rate, of the faU in the bond market. 
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of the obstruction to building operations, and to other 
valuable souroes of livelihood.” Again, in the Report for 
1921, the bank maintains its theory ; “It is our opinion 
now, as it was during the War, that the discount rate has 
not the same influence on industrial life as it used to have, 
because the variations in exchanges and prices have in the 
last few years been so wide that interest rates have had 
but little significance.” 

Certainly the bank has displayed no interest in trying 
to unravel the thread of circumstances aflecting the 
mechanism of money, but rather has expressed the opinion 
that the complicated character of the situation rendered 
such an attempt impossible. In 1 917 ,the remark is made 
that “ one cannot control the particularly complicated 
and kaleidoscopic conditions here under discussion.” In 
1920 the bank writes: "No direct conclusion can be 
drawn from the relation between the circulation of notes 
and the height of the discount rate, exchange rates, and 
level of prices — either one way or another; they are 
undoubtedly all correlated, but in what sequence and 
how powerfully they influence one another seems, as in 
the case of all complicated economic phenomena, practic- 
ally impossible to determine.” 

If everyone had been satisfied with such a spirit of 
resignation, where should we now have stood in knowledge 
of the monetary revolution after 1914 1 

As to the view of the BanJb of Norvxty on the monetary 
conditions, it may suffice to recall what was said in that 
^ bank’s Report for 1916. The hope is there expressed 
that the unsound speculation, of which mention had 
already been made in the previous Report, may have 
reached a climax in the course of 1916. Immediately 
afterwards it is announced that the bank’s total leadings 
amounted to more than twice those of the previous year-^ 
viz., 1217-3 million kroner for 1916 as against 673-6 
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milli on kroner for 1915. Then comes the folloTOng 
passage: “This conaiderahle increase in the bank’s 
business must not be regarded merely as a consequence of 
the e^ansion of industry, bnt the reason must also be 
sought in the rise in the general price level combined with 
the fact that the sale of commodities, both for import and 
export, is now effected to the greatest possible extent 
against cash. Purther, the extraordinary measures taken 
to preserve our neutrality play a not unimportant part 
in the circumstance under discussion.” 

The Board of the Bank of Norway do not appear to 
' have realised that what was actually taking place was 
' a sharp depreciation in the value of the monetary unit 
in Norway. Still less does it seem to have occurred to 
the Soared that this depreciation might have some con- 
nection with a discount policy which found it the right 
. course during such a critical period to reduce the discount 
rate os low as 41 per cent, (on the 29th May, 1916), and 
to continue this low rate right up to the 18th October 
of the same year. 

In Swede n, too, the altogether too low interest rates had 
allowed the demands for capital by far to exceed available 
savings. Capital was required on an unprecedented scale, 
both directly for industrial expansion at home and still 
more for export. Since current savings could not satisfy 
these demands for capital, an artificial purchasing power 
had to be created by more and more bank currency being 
made available. This was done to a large extent by 
granting credits to abroad. Foremost in this granting 
of credit was the Biiksbank; ita holdings in foreign 
exchange were increased to an altogether abnormal degree 
during the years 1916—1916. This item, which on an 
average for 1913 amounted to 98-8 million kronor, ‘had, 
by the 31st December, 1916, been raised to 178'6 milhon 
kronor, and on the Slst August, l916,reaoheditamaximum 
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height of 236-4 million kionor. At the same time the 
total of the hank’s domestic lending had gone down, and 
on the 31st August, 1916, amounted to only 68-5 million 
kronor, against 139-4 million kronor, which was the average 
for 1913. If wo take tho last day of August, 1913, as the 
basis of comparison, we find that foreign currencies rose 
from 92-5 million kronor to 236-4 million Icronor in 1916, 
while at the same time the total lending at home sank 
from 134-2 million kronor to 58-6 million kronor. Thus, 
by purchasing foreign currencies on an abnormal scale, 
the Eilrsbank had created such a quantity of means of 
payment in Swedish la-onor that the home marlcet was 
well supplied without having recourse to tho Riksbank 
even on a normal scale for loans and discounting. Tho 
Riksbank’s note circulation had thereupon risen from 
214-6 million kronor on the last day of August. 1913, 
to 346-6 million kronor on the corresponding day of 1916— 
an increase of 131-0 million kronor. 

At the same time, also, the amount of the private banks’ 
credits to abroad had assumed very large dimensions. 
Debts and bills outstanding used to show on a yearly 
average before the War a balance in favour of abroad, but 
after the outbreak of the War this debt was soon wiped 
out, and was converted into a claim which rapidly grew 
and reached its maximum at the end of IblSmth 467-1 
million kronor. If jve calculate the balance at the Rilisbanlc 
in a similar way — that is, exclusive of foreign Government 
securities — ^we find that the total of foreign balances of 
all Swedish banlis combined^ which on the average for 
1913 amounted to 69-8 million kronor, rose to a maximum 
total of 609-0 million kronor by the end of Eebniary, 

. 1919. 

1 The purchasing power of Swedish kronor which was 
I thus placed at the disposal of foreign countries gave a 
ifalse direction to the whole of Swedish industrial life. 
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The productive forces of the country were applied to 
meeting foreign requirements to an excessive degree, and 
the Swedish nation’s own supply was therefore neglected. 
The concrete manifestations of this distortion of Swedish 
industry have already been discussed in a foregoing 
chapter. 

The low discount rate has, without doubt, contributed 
to the abnormal expansion of credit-giving to abroad. 
Hereby and through the direct influence it has had upon 
the direction given to Swedish industry, the low dis- 
count rate has created artificially prosperous conditions, 
characterised by a steady rise in prices, and consequent 
violent speculation, combined with immense industrial 
expansion calculated to meet the abnormal claims of the 
War period, without due regard to what might normally 
be required in the way of industrial products during 'a 
future time of peace. While this period of expansion 
was continued year aft^ year, and showed more and more 
serious sjmiptoms, the Eiksbank kept to a low discount 
rate, disclaimed all responsibility for whatever might 
happen, declared that the discount policy had now lost 
its effectiveness, discovered aU so]^ of possible and 
impossible exqilanations for the rise in prices, and trotted 
out their favourite statement that the situation was so 
abnormal and so complicated that, strictly speaking, one 
could know nothing about it, and that at any rate on the 
part of the Eiksbank nothing could be done. 

As early as in 1915 we find Mr. Moll, the head of the 
Eiksbank, stating in an article in an economic review 
{Ekoaomisk Tidakrift) that he did not beheve that 
“ raising the interest rate would act as a hindrance to the 
import of Swedish securities now going on. It is an old 
experience here that quotations of industrial stocks, and 
even of bonds, are particularly insensible 'to alterations 
of the bank rate. That the quotations would feel the 
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inflaenoe of a rise in the bank rate still less at the present 
time than under ordinary circumstances is a recognised 
fact.” In the light of the experience which has now 
been acquired, it is evident that this idea is absolutely 
false. Further on, in the same article, Mr. Moll says: 
“ Tightening the discount screw has no longer any effect 
outwards; it merely makes credit scarce at home.” It 
is just this efifeot of making credit scarce which was badly 
needed, and it certainly could not have failed to BTArni t j A 
its influence outwards as well. In his article, “The 
Eiksbank and the High Cost of Living” (Ulcommisk 
Tidshrift, 1917), whichis a reply to my book “Dyrtiden och 
Sedeloverflod ” (“ The High Cost of Living and the Excess 
of Notes ”), Mr. Moll tries to acquit the Riksbank of the 


charge of having, by creating a superfluity of pnrchasmg 
power, brought about the high cost of living, and for this 
purpose he employs the method of piling up in a most 


confusing way all possible factors which might be supposed 


to have an influence on prices, and explains that “ account 


must be taken of the complex conditions that continually 


affect the formation of prices. . . , That an increase 


in the note circulation can cause a raising of the price 
level is obvious, but equally obvious is it that raising the 
price level may occasion an increase in the note circula- 


tion.” The independent factors Mr. Moll desires us to 


take into consideration are " the general variations in the 
conditions of production and the scarcity of commodities 
which influence prices, and the difficulties of transport 
which stand in the way of price adjustment between 
different countries.” Mr. MoU goes on to say : “ In every 
country imported commodities grow more and more 
scarce, and this inevitably leads to higher prices. Thus, in 
important spheres of economic life there exist — apart 
from money — factors tending to raise prices. These 
further affect the nearest situated spheres according to 
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the principle of the endless screw, not in like proportion, 
but with a power irresistibly maVing for higher prices. 
The contributory factors in this complicated process — 
including the note circulation of the Riksbank — are 
dependent on one another and on the process as a whole. 

. . . We have been struck by the international price- 
wave which the Riksbank has been unable to resist.”, 

Mr., Moll often returns to his favourite subject, the 
Swedish currency’s dependence on gold. I have shown 
in the foregoing how short the period really was during 
which this dependence existed as a reason for the rise 
in prices. Depreciation of the Swedish currency during 
the early part of the War, as I have many times pointed 
out, is hot explained by this dependence on gold; still less 
can its dependence on gold in any way excuse the enormous 
inflation which followed upon the gold exclusion, and 
which actually brought the Swedish krona far below 
its gold parity. 

In this same article it is said that the Riksbank had 
met representatives of the central banks of Denmark 
and Norway to discuss the question of discount policy. 
On this subject Mr. Moll writes: “ The object of raising 
the discount is, of course, to reduce the note circulation. 
But people are imanimous in the opinion that raising 
the discount rate under present oiroumstances would not 
have this eflect, for the reason that in business calculations 
the question of interest plays a far less important part 
than it would under normal conditions. . . . Raising the 
interest rate would not have the slightest efiect on the 
granting of credit to abroad. . . . Similarly, a few 
per cents, higher discount rate would have little power 
to check the importing of bonds. In this kind of trans- 
action, too, people ooimt on such a margin of profit that 
fthe discount rate in force for the time beiug is not a‘\ 
deciding factor. On the other hand, a rise in the interest ' 
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rate would prove an increased burden in the innumerable 
cases where people are dependent on credit, but where 
there is no possible chance of benefiting by war conditions. 
Under these circumstances the Scandinavian banking 
world has not considered it advisable to propose a rise 
' in the discount rate.” No one nowadays can doubt that 
the Scandinavian central bants were entirely wrong in 
this matter. There can be no question but that if the 
Biksbant had fixed a high discount rate, and had an- 
nounced that it proposed to adhere to that rate a^ long as 
the War lasted, or as long as there prevailed a tendency 
towards an increase in the note circulation, the value of 
the Swedish currency would have been maintained far 
better than was actually the case. There are, of course, 
always cases of demands for capital on which a moderate 
rise in the discount rate has no efEect; but there are, on 
.ythe other hand, “ innumerable cases ” which are on the 
boundary line, and there a rise in the discount rate has 
some efiect. In this respect the discount rate is exactly 
like other prices. It is unreasonable to suppose that a 
rise in price would not be an efiective means of limiting 
the demand for an article just because there are wealthy 
persons who do not have to worry about what that 
article costs. And it is, as experience ought to have 
taught us by now, an extremely dangerous policy to 
endeavour, out of regard for those who should really be 
forced by a rise in prices to restrict their buying, to keep 
the price below the level demanded by the situation. 

It was much to be feared that the mass of foreign 
currency on the Riksbank’s hands would cause con- 
siderable losses to the Riksbank, should the steady process 
of depreciation of foreign currencies continue, and in my 
book just quoted I had uttered a warning against the 
serious danger the Riksbank was iucurring in investing 
its resources in this way, and had laid particular stress on 
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the inadvisability of the Rihshank’s keeping secret the 
exchange rates at which this foreign money was entered 
on the books. To this Mr. Moll replies that the Biksbank 
had never made a practice of publishing these rates. 
“ The present juncture is hardly a suitable one at which 
to depart from 'this practice. Very large sums on these 
currencies have been written off during the War. In 
the Biksbank the opinion is held that by the end of 
the War the amounts written off will prove sufficient.” 
Mr. Moll states that he has hereby placed my “ principal 
charges against the Biksbank in the light in which they 
appear, judged from a practical point -of view.” Just 
how practical these points of view were anyone can now 
see for himself, having before his mind all the economic 
misery which inflation has brought upon the country. 
If anyone considers this argument to be too far-fetched, 
at any rate the unprecedented losses which the Biksbank 
itself has suffered on its foreign currencies will no doubt 
offer a striking proof that the practical judgment shown 
by the management of the Biksbank was no more highly 
developed than its theoretical insight. Amongst the 
items of expenditure incurred by the Bi^bank may be 
found an item “ expenditure on foreign business and 
depreciation on foreign currencies.” Under this heading 
the following amounts are written off : 


1918 .. .. .. 13-3 million kronor. 

1919 15-8 

1920 45-4: „ ■ „ 

1921 12-9 


Total 87-4 „ „ 

Besides this there appears on the account for 1920 
“ Depreciation on bonds, etc.,” a charge of 10'5 million 
kronor. I was therefore not altogether unjustified in 
my demand when on the 2nd October, 1916, 1 asked for 
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.aa immediate myentory to be made of the Biksbank’s 
alssets, and it may be safely said that it would have been 
to^the great advantage both of the country and of the 
Biksbank itself if the serious warnings uttered by me 
on the question of the Biksbank’s foreign currency 
holdings had induced Parliament to enter upon a public 
examination of the situation. 



THE EXCHANGE BATES 

Thb wide venations in the intrinsic values of the various 
currencies has necessarily involved a complete disorganisa- 
tion in the exchange rates. The ancient bonds between 
the diSerent monetary units had beei^ sundered, and the 
relations between their values, which we had been accus- 
tomed to ^regard as definite and invariable, had been 
substituted by quite difierent ones, which in their turn 
were changing from day to day. Indeed, the world’s 
commerce now had to reckon with a number of free paper 
ourrendea, independent of one another, and each con- 
tinually changing in value, while their mutual exchange 
rates appeared to have no firm foundation. That such 
an exceptional change in familiar conditions should also 
produce an exceptional confusion of public opinion was 
but natural. Here practical experience was of little use, 
and the lines along which the analysis of exchange rates 
had previously been carried out were not suited to the 
new conditions. People naturally endeavoured, as long 
as possible, to adhere to the idea that this was a question 
only of temporary disturbances, and that the exchange 
rates must inevitably revert to their former levels as 
soon as the disturbing factors had disappeared. But 
when the course of developments gradually compelled a 
revision of this point of view, the feeling got the upper 
hand that the world’s monetary system was in a state of 
complete chaos. 

The discussion on the variations in exchange rates and 
their true explanation, which has been going on the whole 
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« world over ever since the outbreak of the War, has been 
chiefly characterised by a remarkable lack of nlRarnesa 
on the question as to what really determines the exchange 
rate between two independent currencies. People have 
pointed to the variations in supply and demand, but have 
never got to the real gist of the problem, for the simple 
reason that people have never realised, or not even desired 
to realise, that the very object of this supply and this 
demand — the thing bought and sold— was in itself some- 
thing different from what it used to be. If a commodity 
sinks to a third of its former price because its quality has 
deteriorated to that extent, one does not look for the 
reason of the reduction in price in a variation of supply 
and demand ! But when it is a question of money the 
public, with incredible tenacity, sticks to the idea that a 
krona is still a krona, and a pound a pound, whatever 
one may do with the currency in question; It was this 
idea which beyond all else precluded the public from 
obtaining a true insight into the signiflcance of the dis- 
location of the exchange rates. The first question that 
has to be unravelled, if we are to gain a clear idea of the 
exchange problem which the War has bequeathed to us, 
is this : What is the principal reason for a foreign currency 
being in demand, and what effect has an alteration in the 
intrinsic value of that currency upon the demand for the 
samel 

The putting of this question has brought me to the 
following line of argument: Our willingness to pay a 
certain price for foreign money must ultimately and 
essentially be due to the fact that this money possesses 
a purchasing power as against commodities and services 
in that foreign country. On the other hand, when we 
offer so and so much of our own money, we are actually 
offering a purchasing power as against commodities and 
services in* our own country, (our valuation of a foreign 
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^ terms of our own, therefore, mainlj^depends 
relative purohasmg power of the __two currencies 
ijin their respective countries.^ 

Here, then, we have the first and most elementary 
ground on which the exchange rates between two coun- 
tries are determined. But this ground is not in itself 
sufficient. It presents a solution of the exchange problem 
in, only a first and quite rough approximation. The 
possession of a foreign currency does not imply that one 
has, within one’s own country, direct dispos^ over those 
commodities and services which may be purchased for 
that currency in the foreign country. The way to 
obtain such a power of disposal may offer various diffi- 
culties which cannot but affect the valuation of the 
foreign currency.* Even under the more stable condi- 
tions which obtained before the War it might well have 
happened that one’s money, after being changed at the 
ruling rates of exchange, possessed a somewhat higher 
purchasing power in the one country than in the other, 
Ti and thus the exchange rate was not a ftilly reliable 
indication of the intrinsic value of the different currencies. 
As will be more fully explained in the following enquiry, 
differences in the two countries’ economic situation, 
‘particularly in regard to transport and customs, may 
cause the normal exchange rates to deviate to a certain 
extent from the quotient of the currencies’ intrinsic 
purchasing powers. In view of the complicated nature 
of the problem it is hardly possible to calculate this 
exchange rate theoretically. 

I vGiven, however, normal free trade between two coun- 
( trie? A and B, a certain exchange rate will establish 
j itself between them, and, apart from slight fluctuations, 
;this rate will remain xmalterfed so long as no variations 
■ take place in either of the currencies’, purchasing power, 
i and no obstacles are placed in the way of trade.j Now 
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should an inflation of A’s ^currency take place, and 
conse^ufflitly its puiohasing power be reduced, the. value 
of A’s ouyrenoy in the country B will necessarily fall in 
Hke proportion. •Shovel at tfie same' time B’s~ourrency 
have undergone inflation and its purohaim^ower have 
been reduced, clearly the valuation of A’s currency in B 
will, as a consequence, rise in a corresponding degree. If, 
for instance, the inflation in A has reached the ratio of 
320 to 100 and the inflation in B the ratio of 240 to 100, 
the new exchange rate (taking the quotation of A’s 
currency in B’s currency) will be three-quarters of the old 
I rate. Thus the following rule : W,,hen two currencies have 
/tmdergone inflation, the normal rate of exchange will 
i^be equal to the old rate multiplied by the quotient of 
I the degree of inflation in the one country and in the 
j other. .'•There will naturally always be found deviations 
from this new normal rate, and during the transition 
period these deviations may be expected to be fairly 
wide. But the rate that has been calculated by the 
above method must be regarded' as ' tHe new parity 
between the currencies, the point of balance towards 
which, in spite of all temporary fluctuations, the exchange 
rates will always tend. This parity I call i mrelm ing 
v omr m ritii. 

♦"Ofniijg to the excessive supplies of means of payment, 
the purchasing power of the various currencies during the 
War has been greatly reduced, although in very different 
proportions. •Consequently the purchasing power parities 
have undergone very considerable variations, and are now 
entirely different from those parities which obtained 
before the War. If one looks at the exchange rate 
problem from that point of view, there can no longer be 
any reason for believing that the world’s exchanges will 
ever return to their former -parities. These former 
parities have as a matter of fact lost their significance, 
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they possess now a pre-eminently historio interest, and 
can no longer in any respect be regarded as normal. 
The continnal references that are made to them are a 
serious obstacle in the way of a clear understanding of 
what has really happened to the currencies of the world. 
In statistics it is likewise only misleading to keep up the 
old practice of converting foreign money on the basis 
of pre-War parities. It is of the utmost importance, both 
theoretically and practically, that we make ourselves 
fully acquainted with the fact that normal rates of 
exchange nowadays are something entirely different 
from what we were formerly accustomed to regard as 
ji normal, -j^ ^e ^^em pf^independent paper currencies 
’> now^injpractice the normal rates of exchange are deter- 
^ mmed by the purchasing p ower pari tiesr ' " 

Such is the simple representationTbf the meaning of 
purchasing power parity and its significance for present 
monetary conditions submitted in my first Memorandum 
to the League of Nations. .>It is of importance to observe 
that the purchasing power parity is here calculated on 
a basis or the fall in the value of money since^ 1914. 
'Consequently we start from a rate of exchange which 
has existed at a certain equilibrium of international 
trade — a rate, therefore, which in its time has been 
normal. «From this rate of exchange we airive at the 
rate which must now bo regarded as normal by taking 
into consideration the degree of depreciation which the 
value of the monetary unit has undergone in both 
countries. In doing so, to be exact, we must presuppose 
that no other cha nges h ave taken place.^'If in each 
country prices are unaltered in their relation to one- 
' another, but have only xmdergone a common rise, then 
there is nothing to prevent our supposing the balance 
of trade between the countries to bo unaltered. 'The 
equilibrium of the exchanges must, then, have been dis- 
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located in the manner shoTvn by the ratio of the deteriora- 
tion of money in the two countries. *If, on the other 
, hand, the different prices have moved in their relation 
to one another, this circumstance may possibly in itself 
have affected the equilibrium of international trade and 
have caused some dislocation of the equilibrium of the 
exchanges. oHowever, the depreciation of money which 
has taken place since the outbreak of the War ^s been 
so tremendous and has gone to such different lengths in 
the different countries, that the dislocation of the ex- 
changes brought about thereby must have quite para- 
mount importance. '’wVe are therefore justified in taking 
into account in the first place only this dislocation — that 
is, in calculating the new purchasing power parities 
solely on the basis of the relative depreciation of money 
in the different countries. /These parities in any case 
represent roughly the new equilibrium of the exchanges, 
and it is manifestly both correct and unavoidable first > 
to determine this equilibrium and then to take into con- 
sideration such deviations therefrom as may possibly be 
caused by other factors thmi the depreciation of money. ■ 

^ The conception of purchasing power parity having 
once been admitted, there has appeared a certain dis- 
position further to simplify the problem of the exchanges. 
People want to determine by direct, means the quotient 
of the purchasing power of money in the respective 
countries, and to regard this quotient as the normal 
level of the exchange rates. »But the problem is not so 
simple, j It is only if we know the exchange rate which ’ 
represents a certain equilibrium that we can calculate 
the rate which represents the same equilibrium at an 
^Itered value of the monetary units of the two countries. 
■'Now the exchange rates prevalent during the gold 
standard regime before the War manifestly corresponded 
'on the whole to a certain general, equilibrium of inter- 
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. national trade. 'S^Zl we suppose this equilibrium, to have 
_been unaltered — or at any rate not so altered as to 
disturb the .esobange rate — then, on the basis of the 
exchange rates mhng before the War, and with our 
Imowledge of the degree of inflation of the different 
currencies, wo can calculate the purchasing power parities 
. winch are to be taken as the normal exchanges between 
• the paper currencies of to-da^ This is how I have 
proceeded in my representation of 'the theory -of pur- 
otosing power parity. 

. {poweveir, it is evident that the exchange rate -between 
two' countries must always fix itself in accordance with 
the price level in either country so that a certain amount 
of trade between them becomes possible^Ji That sentence 
in itself is q^uite useful. ^It makes it clear that trade 
between two countries cannot, as is frequently ima^ned, 
be nullified or even hindered through the level of prices 
in one of the countries being high. oThis disadvantage is 
indeed invariably adjusted by the exchange of that 
country falling in proportion in international value. 
Conversely, it follows from this that a country caimot 
increase its power of competition in other countries by 
lowering its general price level. For this lowering of the 
price level simply means increasing the value of money' 
in the country, and that will be followed by a corre- 
sponding increase in the international value of the 
currency in question. Tins implies a faU in the value 
of foreign currencies as expressed in the currency of the 
country concerned. Thus it is evident that the lowering 
of the general price level in the country will not have 
produced any increased power of competition in foreign 
markets. ^Of course, an alteration of the price level can 


hinder exports (or stimulate them, as the case may be) 
during the interval that may possibly elapse before the 
exchange ^rate has had time to adapt itself to the new 
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■ level of prices. But then it is a question of a lack of 
adjustment between exchange rate and purchasing power 
; parity — a subject to which we shall revert’ later on. 

>The classical doctrine that the international exchange 
of commodities is determined by relative costs of produc- 
tion appears particularly simple when we consider the 
trade between two ' countries, each with its own' inde- 
pendent paper currency, from the point of view just 
stated. ^ However the level of costs of production in the 
two countries may turn out, the exchange rate between 
them will always so adjust itself as to render possible 
an exchange of commodities between the countries. '^A 
country, therefore, in respect of its power of competition 
on foreign markets, cannot be inferior in all spheres just 
as it cannot be superior in all. 

•Jn judging the value of a country’s money, a foreign 
country will naturally not only go by trade prices, but 
also by the height of wages. .»For the foreign country 
can buy labour for the money in question, as, for example, 
by having raw materials worked up in that country. But 
even if the country utilises home-acquired raw material 
to make its export products, nevertheless the latter’s 
value represents, to a considerable extent, labour expended 
on them. The level of wages in the country,, therefore, 
is always a very important factor — ^in the long run may be 
the predominating one — in determining the international 
value of the country’s currency. This point is of par- 
ticularly great practical importance for the policy of 
^bour. 'It is of very little use forcing up nominal 
.wages if a corresponding reduction in the interhational 
svalue of the country’s currency is thereby caused. For 
■this implies a proportional rise in the prices of all imported 
'commodities consumed by the working classes. In this 
respect the last few years have produced a number of 
jvery striking experiences, 
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>-’^n important ‘Consequence of the doctrine of the 
dependence of the exchange on the purchasing power 
parity is also this, ^at a rise in pnces_in a foreign country 
cf'P never _,cause a rise in prices at home. The rise in 
prices in the foreign country is compensated for by 
valuing the foreign currency at a lower rate. Naturally, 
however, this is only done on the assumption that the 
country’s own currency is not at the same time itself 
depreciated. If this currency is kept unaltered in its 
value — i.e., if the country itself is not provided with 
means of payment capable of supporting a rise in prices 
then an inflation in foreign countries will merely 
express itself m a fall in the value of the exchanges of 
those countries. A great deal of nonsense has been and 
is still being written on this subject. In particular has 
it been a favourite theme of the central banks to speak 
of the general rise in prices abroad as a factor which with 
irreristible pressure has forced on a rise in prices in their 
respective countries as well. People have got into a 
way of talking of “ international waves ” of rising prices, 
and by such phrases have suggested the idea of some- 
thing inevitable under whose protection the central 
banks might free themselves from responsibility for the 
values of their respective currencies. There can be no 
doubt but that this very idea of the inevitability of the 
international movements of prices has hadarealMuence, 
and has contributed towards spreading price movements 
from country to country. But there can be no doubt 
either that it would have been possible essentially to 
resist these influences on a country’s price level by a 
stable and determined monetary policy which clearly 
recognised the fundamental truth that a country with 
an independent paper standard is alone responsible for 
the internal purchasing power of its currency. 

Naturally enough^, the political and economic revolu- 
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tions which have taken place since 1914 have to some 
extent altered the equilibrium of trade between countries, 
and it is therefore possible that a certain dislocation of 
the exchange rates could have taken place even if inflation 
had been equally high in the different countries. The 
pui’chasing power parities which are now calculated on 
the basis of the equilibrium of international trade existing 
in 1914 cannot, therefore, as submitted above, be ex- 
pected to be fully exact. If a peace could be brought 
about which in essentials restored the production and 
trade of Europe to what they were before the War, 
nevertheless the conditions for the international exchange, 
of commodities would probably not have altered to such 
an extent that any considerable dislocation of the ex^ 
change rates would have been necessitated on these 
grounds. The most suitable basis, therefore, on which 
to estimate the relative values of the currencies, and 
especially of the rates which will come to be the normal 
ones in future, will probably be found to be that of the 
purchasing power parities which are arrived at by con- 
verting the exchange rates before the War exclusively on 
the basis of the inflation that has taken place in the 
different currencies. 

It is clearly, then, of the highest importance to possess 
as accurate data as possible on this inflation. What was 
said in a previous chapter as to the importance of a 
uniform method of calculating the rise in prices in 
different countries, and as to the urgency of having 
reports on this rise in prices published and compiled 
immediately after the end of each month, gains all the 
more in force when we And that such reports are the 
only approximately sure means of gaining any idea as 
to the relation between the internal values of the .different 
currencies, and thereby as to the parities which, in spite 
of aU temporary fluctuations, may be considered to mark 
the true equilibria of the exchange rates. 



DEVIATIONS PROM PURCHASING POWER 
PARITIES 

Duriitg the earlier phases of the War, when international 
trade still enjoyed some freedom, the real exchanges used 
fairly closely to coincide with the purchasing power 
^parities. But later the s evere restrictions on trade 
betjreen the difierent nations often caused these rates 
tqjiifEer considerably from the parities. If the trade 
betwe en tw o countries is more obstructed in one“dfieotion 
thanln anotKir]^Eeirthe‘currVnoy in that coimtiy whose 
export is relatively more hindered will fall in the other 
oounS^nSelOTT the purchasing power parity. .This result 
is only one mmple consequence of our general view of the 
exchange rate as an expression for the value set upon 
a means of procuring foreign commodities : if they are hy 
artificial means rendered more difficult to obtain, then 
'the actual value of the foreign exchange 'must fall. There 
are many instances of such abnormal deviations in the 
exchanges..* Thus inflation has without doubt been far 
less severe in the United States than in Sweden, and the 
dollar has retained much more of its former purchasing 
power than the Swedish krona. ./The purchasing power 
parity must, therefore, have risen decidedly above the 
old parity of kr. 3 '73 for the dollar. j3ut, during 
the period of the most severe war-time restrictions of 
American exports to Sweden, the actual rate fell far 
below the old parity, the mean monthly rate for 
November, 1017, being as low as kr. 2‘55. jsAs soon 
as the restrictions were removed the dollar exchange 
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rose to a height correaponding to the purchaaing power 
parity, and even, for a short time, above it. The ex- 
planation of the temporary nndervaluation of the dollar 
is to be sought in the absence of any immediate employ- 
ment for dollars in Swedish possession, as also, of course, 
in the risk involved in keeping the dollar, speculating 
'upon the prospect of its future use. 

The restrictions of which we have to take account in 
this connection may be of various kinds. Absolute 
^prohibition of eicport, prohibition covering a system of 
j licenses, rationing of export, export duties, measures 
adopted for maintaining higher prices for foreign buyers 
than those payable on the inland market, etc,, are 
samples of the methods applied during the War, and in 
many cases retained even now. They all tend to a 
corresnondin g depression of the international valna _of 
the currency of the countr y a pplying the m. If this were 
fully realised the ardour for practising such methods would 
probably cool very considerably. ,(.The restrictions may 
also take the form of artificial hindrances or natural 
difficulties hampering tr anspo rt from the country A to 
the country B more seriously than the transport in the 
opposite direction. The result will be some imder- 
valuation of the money of A in that of B. 

\ This wi}l.also,,be_the najmral result of any import- 
restnctmg measure in^. The import prombmon on 
luxuries ap^ed in latter years in severa l cb untnes, and 
intended to improve the equilibrium of trade, tends to 
raise the international value of the currency in that 
country which therebyiiimts its imppjts. If there exist 
other tendencies threatening to force the currency below 
its purchasing power parity, they may possibly be counter- 
acted by a restrictive policy of this nature. From the 
point of view of the country which closes itself to the 
import of luxuries the matter can be explained by the 
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oircumstanoe that foreign money loses part of its value 
as soon as it cannot be utilised for procuring foreign 
luxuries; from the point of view of the foreign country 
the matter is regarded thus, that Import prohibitions 
make it more difficult to procure the currency of the 
country in question. 

4 We can imagine several other factors capable of re- 
ducing the international value of a currency to a point 
below its purchasing power parity. ^But if there exist 
no special obstacles to the export of commodities from 
the country in question, then every underestimate of 
, the country’s currency will naturally cause an increased 
'international demand for its commodities which must 
tend to counterbalance the depreciation of its currency. 
sEor as soon as a country’s currency is undervalued 
compared with its purchasing power parity, it will be 
of peculiar advantage to buy this currency, and to 
employ the money thus obtained in procuring com- 
modities from that country. »The stimulus thus applied 
to demand will necessarily very soon raise the price of 
the currency to the level of the purchasing power parity, 
>'Where no extraordinary restrictions are laid on the 
country’s exports (or on imports from that country to 
others), the induence of any other causes forcing the 
exchanges below the purchasing power parity can only 
be of a temporary nature. 

NeverthclessT it is of practical importance that we 
should know these causes and the nature of their influence. 
A depreciation of currency is often merely an expression 
Ifor discounting an expected fall in the currency’s internal 
Ipurchasing power. jThe world sees that the process of 
inflation is continually going on, and that the condition 
of State flnances, for instance, is rendering a continuance 
of the depreciation of money probable. -iThe international 
valuation of the currency will, then, generally show a 
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tendency to anticipate events, so to speak, and becomes 
more an expression of the internal value the currency is 
expected to possess in a few months, or perhaps in a 
year’s time. 

liCrhe value of a currency may also be depressed below 
!the purchasing power parity by speculations in exchang^ 
The authorities have made an energetic use of this ex-, 
planation for depreciation, and speculation in exchange 
has been made the scapegoat for the rise in foreign 
exchanges or for the fall in the international value of 
the home currency, in just the same way as speculators 
in commodities have been accused of causing the general 
rise in commodity prices within the country. An impartial 
judgment, however, would most certainly find that the 
speculation in exchange implies, on the whole, a levelling 
down of the fiuctuations of the exchanges, and not an 
intensification of them. 

V fa r the most important of the d eprecia ting facto rs 
Inw under discussion, however, is the practice of selling 
iat any price a country’s exchange in other countries 
'in order to procure funds in their money^ This method of 
procedui'e has reached such lengths during the past few 
years, and has been such a proininent featme in the 
international monetary situation, that particular attention 
must be paid to it. 

^ The case of Germa ny ofiers the best means of studying 
the whole problem. As noted in a previous chapter, 
the German mark has for years been sold to abroad 
on an ever-increasing scale at- any price obtainable. 
When the central Government, the municipalities, the 
banks and business enterprises were in dire need of 
foreign means of payment, 'and it did not seem possible to 
procm’e it in any other way, the country was beguiled 
into thuB getting money on its currency. Cjhe demand 
for reparations later compelled Germany to have recourse 
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I to this method of financing its^needs on such a scale 
that it degenerated into an absolute swindle^ 

We must regard,the-PtQp^ as a subs titution — and a very 
very poor one at that — for the more regular course, that 
of obt'aining foreign'loans. When lenders were not forth- 
coming, Germany turned to a new class of .investors, 
speculators ^esmhange, and in place of high interest 
rates bfiered them the advantage o f an exceptiona lly 
low_^ohange_raite. Of course, the speculators sufiered 
severe losses when the rates gradually fell. But fresh 

i ranks of speculators were always ready to believe that 
“the bottom had been' reached some speculators, 
indeed, have actually made large profits. 

,irfObviously this process had to lead to a depreciation 
of the German mark below its purchasing power parity. 
•'This means that the German mark on the world’s market 
was forced down to a price considerably below what it 
should have fetched in view of the purchasing power 
it possessed on the German home market. ..At certain 
periods this depreciation has doubtless been very con- 
siderable. In particular the payment of reparations on 
the 31st August, 1921, and the decision which foUoAved 
shortly afterwards as to the partition of Upper Silesia, 
have caused an exceptional fall in the international value 
of the mark, and thereby a particular, violent undervalu- 
ation of the German currency; so also have the immense 
demands of the Reparations Commission in the early 
part of 1922. 

y ^Doubtless, under such circumstances, it would have 
'been very advantageous for foreigners to procure German 
marks with which to make purchases on the cheap German 
market!^* If this could have been done unrestrictedly, 
then practically everything could have been exported 
from an impoverished Germany, and often with very 
large profits. ■sEor Germany itself this was, of com'se. 
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aa impossible situation. . The country was simply driven 
to preserve its scanty supplies of provisions and raw 
material by pre ventin g their being exported. AbJ^o 
, othS.’ commodities, Germany endeavoured to defend 

I SC'' r.' — 'i* ** 

herself from buyers desirous of availiug themselves of the 
low exchange value of the mark by raistugcommodity 
prices against these forei^Jiuyers — afBmes by hundreds 
IDm'^benii'.' Shell measm-es, however, according to what 
has been said above, must have the effect of permanently 
forcing doivn the international value of the mark below 
'its purchasing power parity. ' They imjily a pai'ticularly 
arbitrary behaviour towards foreign countries. * Germany, 
mdeed, has in the first place exported marks, and the 
buyers of these marks have reckoned on the value of the 
mark being kept up by the pm'chasiug power of the mark 
within the country — i.e., on then- being able to buy com- 
modities from Germany at prices ruling in Germany itself. 

• IVhen Germany afterwards one-sidedly raised the prices 
of exports, she thus arbitroi'ily deprived foreign possessors 
of marks of a considerable xiart of the value of their marks. 
>lf a debtor arbitrarily ivritcs oil' his debt to one-half or 
one-thu'd of its original value, the character of such a 
proceeding is evident to everybody, probably even to the 
debtor himself. • What is done by means of the German 
regulation of exports and export prices is fundamentally 
the same, even if for a time the true meaning underlying 
this policy was successfully disguised. ^ It is nothing else 
than a sheer swindle to sell time after time marks — i.e., 
claims on German commodities — and afterwards to refuse 
to honour these claims with more than a fraction of the 
quantities of commodities to which they originally 
amoimted. -But it is only by means of such a swindle 
that the victors’ umreasonable demands on a conquered 
Germany have up till now managed to be paid. -Thousands 
of people in all countries of the world have been ruined 
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in order that these reparation claims might he fulfilled. 
It is time that the world learnt to see through all this 
business, and no longer allowed itself in this way to be 
sacked dry for the benefit of the countries claiming 
reparations. Germany’s debts to abroad must be so 
limited that Germany herself can pay them. 

If Of course, it has not been possible for Germany to 
prevent the enormous amount of purchasing power placed 
in the hands of foreigners from being turned to a certain 
extent against Germany, and from making itself felt on 
the home market in foroing up prices for domestic buyers 
as woU. jEven within Germany itself the deplorable 
State finances have produced a steadily increased infiation. 
For b oth th ese reasons the internal purchasing power 
of the German mark has gradually sunk lower and lower. 
The FraTikfurter Zdiung'a index figure, which was still 
at 1'123 for January, 1920 (100 representing the middle 
of 1914), and for January, 1921, was at 1'606, has since 
then, probably, principally as a consequence of the 
reparations payments, been forced up to 3'596 for 
January, 1922. 

In the same degree as the internal purchasing power 
of the mark' has "sunk its purchas in g power p arity has 
naturally gone dowiT m’^gnntries. ifith_an unaltered 
currency. Nevertheless, the mark is still imdervalued 
on the international market, although on a very varying 
scale. ^To this undervaluation of the mark the lack of 
con fidence in its fut ure, of course, largely contributes — 
this lack of nn ufirlm na being caused by the experiences 
the world has reaped in the matter of the internal and 
external depreciation of the mark. If the reparations 
had been framed from the beginning on an economically 
judicious basis, and if a successful attempt had con- 
sequently been made to uphold confidence in Germany’s 
future, the international value of the mark could have 
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risen to tho level of its internal purchasing power. Then 
It'would not have been necessary for Geriuaiiy to keep 
on treating foreign buyers in a different way, and con- 
chtions would liave allowed of a stable equilibrium of tho 
Gorman oxehango. Now Gcrinanyjduis been driven so 
far along the road to ruin that it will eertauily meet with 
exceptional difficulties m attamuig anything like stability 
in tho value of tho mark, and hi any case stability ivill 
only bo reached after a very considerable reduction hi tho 
internal purchasing power of tho mark. 

Tho example of Germany shows quite clearly tho 
disastrous effects of an attempt at wholesale sellhig of 
a country’s currency to speculative buyers abroatl. 
Although this example is cortahily the most strikhig one, 
the method of proccdui'o has by no means been coniined 
to Germany. Other countries wiiich have been tempted 
to follow tho same course should now realise the necessity 
of checking this mad career in good time. 

«Our calculation of tho pm'chasing power purity rests 
strictly on tho proviso that the rise hi prices hi the 
countries concerned has affected all commodities in a like 
degree. If that proviso is not fuliUled, then the actual 
exchange rate may deviate from the calculated purchushig 
power parity, jff tho ris e in prices in tho comitry A, for 
example, has affected in a particularly high degree those 
commodities which that comitry o.xports to B, the con- 
sequence 7uust bo that tho A oxchan^ in 11 is depressed 
to a value somewhat below the purchushig power parity 
calculated on tho basis of the alterutlun in the general 
price lev el in A. This result is, indeed, merely a slmpTo 
jconsi^enco of our conception of tho exchange rate as 
|an expression of B’s valuation of what it can purcluiso for 
•.A’s' currency. « iVfter tho armistico coal prices in Ijiig liind ^ 
wore for quite a long time considorably higher than would . 
correspond to tho rise in tho general price level. 'This 
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circumstance has probably been one of the chief reasons 
for the pound^being depressed during that period to an 
international value which, as far as can be judged- from 
available statistics of prices, was slightly below that 
which would have corresponded to its internal purchasing 
power. This at any rate seems to be the most probable 
reason for the low quotation for the pound in Stockholm 
during that period. 

jsrif it is thus evident that a particularly violent rise 
m the prices of a country’s export goods Las some in- 
fluence on its exchanges we must nevertheless not draw 
the conclusion — which has, in^ed, sometimes been drawn 
f — teat“Aew-hormal equilibria of the exchanges should be 
calculated simply and solely on the .basis of the prices of 
export commodities. vThe principal error in such a view 
lies in this, that, if export commodities have risen in 
relative value in the exporting country, they have 
probably in the importing cormtry also risen in desira^ty, 
and therefore in value, as compared with other com- >• 
modities. iThe higher price of*tlie^xporroommodities, 
tfiiOTelofe, need not necessarily cause the value of the 
exporting country’s exchange to be reduced on a like 
scale. V Further, it must be borne in- min d that, if con- 
siderable relative dislocations of prices have taken place, 
export commodities in general are no longer the same as 
they were before the War, and that consequently “ price 
indexes of export' commodities ” scarcely admit of 
calculation. ^ Even the method I use for calculating the 
new normal equilibrium of the exchanges on the basis of 
the rise in the general price level in both countries suffers, 
of .course, from some degree of uncertainty, where relative 
dislocations between the prices of dikerent commodities 
have taken place to any considerable extent; and it may 
be necessary in the matter here shou-n to take particular 
note of this disturbing factor. .^But our method of 
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calculatktg the normal equilibrium of the exchanges 
has nevertheless the advantage of giving us that rate 
which will be normal if normal conditions are ever re- 
established in the world in the sense that international 
trade becomes somewhat similar to Arhat it Avas before 
1914. Only a continuous study of the real movement of 
the exchanges can clearly shoAV hoAV far the purchasing 
poAver parities calculated on a basis of the rises in the 
general price level in the difleront countries are an 
expression for the equilibrium to Avhlch the exchanges 
a,w tending. As long as such deviations from the 
calculated purchasing power parities as the real oxchiingo 
rates shoAr can be satisfactorily explained on such groumls 
as ate mentioned above, and us long us the real cxciiauge 
rates in important cases approximately agree with the 
purchasing poAver parities, then thero is no reason to 
assume that any considerable dislocation of the equilibrium 
of the exchanges has taken place, other than that Avhich 
has been caused by alterations of the general price level. 

I still regard, therefore, the purchasing pOAver purities 
calculated on the above-mentioned grounds us the normal 
exchange rate. ' If the actual rate for a country’s money 
is loAver, then I say that the money of that country is 
undervalued. If the rate is higher, then the money is 
overvalued. 

As long as the exchange rate is in this sense normal, 
it Avill be just so high as it must be in order to permit of 
normal trade between the countries coucornod. The fact 
of this exchange rate being considerably higher or con- 
siderably loAver than it used to be before the War has 
in this respect no significance. The public, nevertheless, 
stubbornly adheres to the opinion that the exchange rates 
of pre-War times should somehoAv or other still bo normal, 
' and describes the exchange rates as “high ” or ‘‘Ioav,” 
according to their position as compared with pre-War 
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'rates. This is highly misleading. It is' the purchasing 
power parity calculated on the rise in the price level in ' 
either country that nowadays represents the normal level. 
The public’s mistaken idea oh this point, however, governs 
the official view as well and even stamps its mark on 
legislation. The Safeguarding of Industries Bill, passed 
in England in August, 1921, starts from the assumption 
of a depreciation of foreign currencies in comparison with ■ 
the pound sterling, and the application of the law is made 
dependent on this depreciation amounting .to at least 
33J per cent, of the pre-War parity. Such misconceptions 
are rather the rule in public debates on matters of com- 
mercial politics in all countries. In reality the purchasing 
power parity represents an indifierent equilibrium of 
the exchanges in the sense that it does not affect inter- 
national trade either way. Thus a county’s export is 
not checked by low rates of exchange, provided only these 
rates correspond to a high price level abroad, or a low 
level at home ; nor, on the other hand, is export particularly 
stimulated by Ugb foreign exchange tates, so long as 
they only correspond to the relative purchasing power of 
the different currencies. Similarly, low prices of foreign 
currencies do not mean the encouragement of import 
from abroad or keener competition for the home pro- 
ducers, so long as these rates are merely a true expression 
, for the purchasing power parity of the foreign currencies. 
On the same hypothesis high prices of foreign currencies 
do not in any way act as a' check on import. In reality 
the terms “ high ” or “ low ” exchange rate have no 
significance in themselves; if they are to be used at all 
they must clearly refer to the truly normal rates — i.e., to 
the purchasing power parities. 

- It is likewise obvious that every deviation, of the true 
exchange rates from the purchasing power parities must 
cause considerable disturbances in international trade. 
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/The export from A to B must bo largely checked if B’s 
currency is valued lower in A tlian what would correspond 
to the general price level in B compared with the price 
level in A. '"^At the same time the import from B to 
A would bo artificially stimulated by such a valuation. 
Indeed, both those influences would tend to raise the 
value of B’s currency in A. and to restore it to the 
purchasing power parity, which shows that this parity is 
the true equilibrium of the oxclianges. 
jIn reality, however, this restoring of the equilibrium 
may take a long time, especially if the forces which keep 
the rate down arc powerful and are continually at work. 
i'And tliis period may have a very disturbing effect on 
trade and industry in both countries. AJsuaUy the 
country wliich has had its currency undciwalucd is 
regarded as the one that suffers, and the difficulties of its 
position are perfectly apparent. ^ When these difficulties 
reach a climax they make it practically impossible to 
import oven the most; essential articles of consumption 
and raw material. ^Actually, however, the country whoso 
currency is overvalued is in no better position, ns such 
a country is exposed to a now land of d umping of the 
most inconsidorato and arbitrary sort, wliilo at the same 
time its export is largely restricted. -The majority of 
European countries have experienced much inconveni- 
ence from the o.xceptional undervaluing of the Gorman 
mark, wltilo Germany itself has had to undergo all the 
difficulties and peculiar disturbances of a country oxpo.scd 
to an abnormal undervaluation of its currency. rOn a 
smaller scale deviations of this sort from the purchasing 
power parities liavo occurred in several other cases, and 
have, of course, involved international trade in like 
difficulties. ,Both practically and theoretically it is of 
special importance closely to follow such deviations, and 
to account for their causes. Wo have to remove them 
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if we are to avoid the awkward consequences of exchange 
deviations from the normal. Other protective measures 
against these conseq^uences are never effective, and besides 
involve fresh interference, which renders it still more 
difBcult for international trade to recover any degree of 
stability. 

The whole world is now discussing how to -prevent the 
ruinous competition which the serious undervaluing of 
vthe German mark makes it possible for Germany to force 
upon aU markets. 3 We have seen that Germany itself 
is trying to compensate for the mark’s undervaluation 
by raising export prices above those on the home market, 
wherever such an increase is possible without Germany 
thereby endangering its power of competition abroad. 
»But at the same time Germany’s neighbours are taking 
steps, or are discussing the question of doing so, to close 
themselves to imports which, owing to the undervaluation 
of the German mark, are too cheap. <A11 steps of this 
land have this common fault, that they intensify, .the 
undervaluation of the mark, making it constant, and 
tliby'libnsequehtly fb’ a'^ei^ extent counteract them- 
selves. f Ow country might by means of high differential 
tariffs against Gorman imports possibly succeed in pro- 
tecting its industrial life from the extraordinary com- 
petition which the undervaluation of the German currency 
provokes. 1 But if a majority of countries act in the same 
way, the consequence must be so violent a depression of 
the international value of the German currency that 
Germany’s power of competition is restored. At bottom 
this is very natural. The pri n cijia l ca u se. .of ..the. j}n,dgr- 
estimation of the mark 'excBon^ lies in the re|)ara.tiop 
claims _o]rfhe 7 iniiesr”S*tfieBe claims are'to be fuifiUed, 
Germany must export on an enormous scale, and must 
find a market for its goods by means of an adequate 
reduction of prices. The consequence of this must be 
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a very serious disturbance of the existing conditions of 
production and trade. The only way to avoid these 
undesirable consequences is, without doubt, to reduce 
reparation claims to reasonable proportions. 

The United States Customs Commission have recently 
published the results of their investigations into the 
depreciation of the exchanges and its influence on inter- 
national trade (“ Depreciated Exchange and International 
Trade,” Washington, 1922). These investigations are 
entirely based on the idea of purchasing power parity, 
and contain, inter alia, very valuable calculations of the 
purchasing power parity for the English pound, the 
French franc, and the German mark in relation to the 
dollar in a monthly average from January, 1919, to 
September, 1921, for which period are also given the 
averages for the exchange rates on the three said countries 
actually quoted in New York. From this it may be 
seen that a considerable overestimation of the pound 
and the franc took place at the beginning of 1919, when 
the system of officially supporting the rates during the 
War had not yet been abolished. Afterwards the actual 
rates of these currencies fall, and during 1920, particularly 
in the case of the franc, stand considerably below the 
purchasing power parity. During 1921 the pound rate 
fluctuated round about tho purchasing power parity 
while the franc rate on the whole lay some points per 
cent, below it. As to the mark rate, the calculations 
show a very considerable undervaluation during 1920; 
during the first six months of 1921 the mark rate stood 
at about two-thirds of the purchasing power parity, but 
after that a very considerable depreciation again made 
itself felt. It is striking that the undervaluation of the 
foreign exchanges is influenced by the violent rise in 
prices which took place in the United States at the end of 
1919, and which reached its culminating point in May, 
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1920, only to be followed later by a still more violent fall 
in prices. The actual exchange rates apparently did 
not succeed in immediately adapting themselves to the 
exceptionally violent internal depreciation of the dollar 
which took place during the latter part of 1919 and the 
first quarter of 1920. 

The American investigations prove that in the case , 
of standard commodities on the world’s market the prices 
in the difierent countries are to a great extent so adjusted 
to the exchanges that even the violent international imder- 
valuation of certain currencies fails to bring about any ab- 
normally low prices on these commodities. On the other 
hand, there are a quantity of more special commodities 
whose prices are far from being adjusted to the inter- 
national exchanges, and which for that reason Central 
Europe in particular is in a position to sell at an 
abnormally low price in dollars. Generally speaking, an 
American importer can buy in Germany for one dollar 
commodities which are worth two dollars in America. 
The report further shows, by means of interesting statistical 
data, that the German producer has a considerable advan- 
tage over others in the competition on the world’s market 
in consequence of the low wages in Germany, which have 
by no means risen in proportion to the fall in the mark 
rate. The advantages to German competition, however, 
are in no way so great as one might suppose in view of 
these facts; for on the one hand there exists in Germany 
a serious scarcity of a number of commodities, and on 
the other hand the export prices of many commodities 
are higher than the home prices, while in some cases 
export, is entirely prohibited. 

The report concludes that the creating and administra- 
tion of a customs tariff to coimteract the low exchanges 
would be attended by serious difficulties. The adjust- 
ment of these exchanges to the equilibrium represented 
\ U 
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by the purchasing power parities is very different in the 
case of different countries, and even in the case of different 
commodities in the same country. Specific protective 
tariffs would therefore have to be applied in view of this, 
and, further, would have to be constantly revised in 
accordance with the process of adjustment between prices 
and exchanges. 

In its theoretical principles this otherwise excellent 
report contains one vague point, in so far as it still sup- 
poses the idea of purchasing power parity to be based 
on a comparison between the absolute height of the price 
level of one country and that of another (pages 11 to 12 
in the report). According to the theory stated above, 
there is no need whatever to presuppose that the parity 
rate of exchange exactly corresponds to the quotient of 
the absolute price levels. There may be a certain 
difference, in which case the same relative difference must 
be expected to remain After both currencies have under- 
gone inflation. The American report, however, gives 
certain figures which seem to prove that the difference 
between the exchange rate and the quotient of price 
levels before the War, particularly in the case of Enginnfi 
and the United States, has been almost negligible. 



POPTJLAE MISCOITCEPTIONS 


The theory of exchanges here expounded has from the 
very begmning met with violent opposition, and though 
this has begun to he gradually overcome, yet there still 
exist in the general conception of problems concerned 
such considerable remnants of the old false ideas that 


a critical examination of these opposed ideas may perhaps 
be necessary, in order to gain absolute clearness on the 
subject. 


Just as, during the first years of the War, people faded 
to msist that no internal depreciation of the currency 
had taken place, and sought therefore to explain away 
the rise in prices within the coimtry, so everything 
possible was done to e:q>laia away the low international 
valuation of the country’s own currency. This valuation 
was in no way to be taken as a proof of any actual decline 
in the internal value of the counfa^’s own currency, and 
therefore other often very crudous grounds of explanation 
of the weakness of the exchanges were invented. 

In so doing people completely forgot that the low 
valuation abroad seldom expressed anything like the 
ahsohite depreciation of the currency: as the forei^ 
currencies were also depreciated, the absolute depreda- 
tion of the home currency must be far greater than that 
depreciation, which was expressed in the exchanges. 

Among the popular explanations of weak rates 
“ profiteering ” in exchange has always held a prominent 
place! It was asserted^ that speculation within the 
country forced up the prices of foreign exchange, and' 
\ 163 
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also that enemy countries, by means of' certain kinds 
of cunning manceuvres whose modus opemndi, however, 
could never be fully explained, forced down the rate of 
the home currency on the world’s market. ,-It is now 
easy to realise that all such factors taken together have 
had very little influence, as a whole, on the development 
of the exchanges. 'Occasional disturbances may perhaps 
have been caused in this way, but it cannot be doubted 
that the exchanges should remain for the present where 
. they are now, even if their development had never been 
affected by any malicious speculation. "However, the 
incorrect analysis in this case has been by no means a’ 
purely theoretical error. Indeed, on this analysis a 
number of most obstructive measures have been based, 
such as regulation of exchange, the establishment of 
centres for exchange business, co mpelling. private_ .indi- 
•yddualfl to sell foreign exchanges, etc. — i.e., measures 
analogous to the price control by which attempts were 
made within the country to prevent the falling internal 
value of the currency from becoming apparent. Even 
if such interference in exchange business in .certain cases 
and in certain particular respects may have been of some 
use, it is likewise evident that it proved to a great 
extent ineffective, in so far as it was a q^uestion of pre- 
venting the depreciation of money from becoming appa- 
rent in the exchanges, but that, on the other hand, this 
interference represented a very serious obstacle to the 
universally desired re-establishment of international 
trade. .The attempts at public control of exchange trans- 
actions must also be held responsible for having provoked 
illicit trade in exchange, which has had an extremely 
demoralising effect and often reached such a pitch as to ' 
render State control completely ineffective. 

Another very popular explanation of the unfavourable 
exchanges has been the adverse' trade balance caused by 
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' the War or by abnormal post- War conditions. • A thorough 
criticism of this explanation is only possible in conjunction 
with the theoretical discussion of the exchange problem 
to be dealt with in the next chapter. .But here a few 
words will suffice to prove the actual incorrectness of 
the explanation in question. « When people declare that 
a low international valuation of their own cmrency is 
not due to an internal depreciation of the currency, but 
only to a temporary deficit in the trade balance, they 
must me^’^kiy t^alT* tSiT' blie^currimby’ il" substantially 
undervalued on the world’s market. .Now, such an 
undervaluation is, of course, possible to a certain extent, 
if the export from the country is restricted while its 
import is comparatively free. « But has such one-sided- 
ness in the obstacles to free trade really asserted itself 
in the case of countries with weak exchanges ? If 
external obstacles are in question, then the answer will 
most probably be that import, let us say in the case of 
the Central Powers, has been rendered more difficult 
than export. The Allies’ blockade of Germany during 
the War could, therefore, not cause any imdervaluation of 
the German mark. In so far as any undervaluation has 
actually taken place, especially since the War, it has been 
due to Germany itself, as pointed out above, haying put a 
checkpn exports. , Apart from this undervaluation the fall 
in the mark has obviously been caused by the internal 
depreciation of the value of the mark currency. The 
same is the case with all other currencies. A poor trade 
balance cannot in itself induce an undervaluation of a 
currency, for such an imdervaluation would immediately 
, lead to a large increase in exports, which would restore 
the balance, provided no special obstacles were placed in 
the way of exports. 

Even in this case the incorrect explanation has not 
exclusively had the character of a theoretical error, but 
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has led to far-reaching practical consequences in the 
form of attempts, with the aid of State control, at efieot- 
ing an adjustment of the trade balance by which it was 
' hoped to improve the international quotation for the 
home exchange. It is not known that these attempts 
have been able to show any useful results, and in any 
case the international valuation has largely followed the 
internal value of the currency in its downward tendency 
without succeeding very far in being kept up by trade 
regulations. The very fact that the measures based on 
the popular theory of the bearing of the trade balance 
on the exchanges have to a great extent proved iuoflEective 
should bo a powerful reminder to the great majority of 
the public as to the unreliability of the theory in question. 

So long as people refused to admit that a real internal 
depreciation of money had taken place, they manifestly 
closed the door to a true insight into the causes of the 
variations in the exchanges. They sought to account 
for these variations by temporary conditions, and wore 
thus forced to draw the conclusion that the exchanges 
must return to their normal levels, which wore still 
taken to mean the pre-War rates. This idea was very 
widespread, especially dining the first years of the War, 
and has indeed exercised a strong influence over public 
opinion. Even experienced and intelligent bankers for 
a long time found it difficult to get rid of the idea that 
the pre-War rates were normal levels to which, by some 
secret natural power, the exchange values must eventually 
be restored as soon as peace came in sight. It was this 
same idea which, at every new fall in the rate of this or 
that currency, induced the public to believe that “ the 
bottom must have been reached.” Unheard-of losses 
have been' incurred in this way in the last few years by 
people who all too readily accepted the official doctrine 
regarding the causes, of the depreciation of the exchanges. 
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It having now turned out that the exchanges have not by 
any means returned to their old parities — nor indeed do 
they show the least tendency to do so — there should 
certainly be sound reason for a complete revision of the 
entire shallow conception of the exchange problem that 
'has been generally accepted, to the world’s immense 
harm. 

If the point of view were insisted upon that the internal 
value of money has not been reduced, then some other 
explanation had to be found for the rise in prices within 
the country. This, too, was attributed to temporary 
circumstances or to external conditions lying outside the 
scope of the country’s administration of its own currency. 
The simplest way, then, was to blame the rise in prices 
in f oreig n countries for the rise iiT'^oeB’lat hoinei' and 
TEis" explanation haa,*a8 a matter of fact, been vigorously 
exploited in the official doctrine in various countries. 
When, however, it is a question of countries with free 
paper currencies, this explanation is not feasible. Then, 
a rise in prices in a foreign country should have no other 
effect than that of the country’s currency being quoted 
so jnuchjpjyer that the prices on goods imported there- 
from remain unaltered. ^11 the inffuence of the rise in 
foreign prices is carried' further, it is a sign that it has 
found support in an independent domestic inflation. 
,When q. country has depreciated its own currency, 
prices of foreign currencies have naturally been forced 
up thereby. ,This increase in the value of the foreign 
currencies has then been taken as an explanation of the 
rise in prices within the countiy. .This extraordinary 
confusion of ideas has been only gradually seen tlu'ough 
by the uncritical public., ’It is clear, however, that a rise 
in the price of the currency of country B can never 
be a reason for a rise in prices in country A, so long 
as the exchange rate is a true expression for the relative 
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purchasing power of both currencies. '^'Only if the B 
currency were quoted above the purchasing power parity, 
and in that sense were overvalued, could the high price 
of this currency have any influence to raise the prices 
in country A. * But even this influence would not be 
able to^raise the general price level unless it had the 
support of a more plentiful supply of means of payment — 
i.e., of an inflation. ‘ If, for example, the German ex- 
change is now internationally undervalued, then the high 
prices of foreign currencies will tend to make the imports 
which Germany requires more expensive and, in so far 
as the internal supply of means of payment is adjusted 
to this price increase, these high prices of foreign cur- 
rencies will also contribute to a general rise in prices 
within the country. This simply means that the under- 
valuation of a country’s currency has a certain tendency 
to correct itself, inter alia, by means of the price level 
within -the country being raised so that the purchasing 
power parity is brought nearer the actual exchange rate. 
•However, disregarding those cases where an overvalua- 
tion or an undervaluation of a country’s currency takes 
place, and, further, presupposing that the exchange rates 
correspond to the purchasing power parities, we see that 
it is impossible to accept the circumstance that foreign 
exchanges have a higher price now than before the ^ar 
as being responsible for the price level in the home 
country having been forced up. 

A basis of explanation akin to the above has been the 
increased difBculties of import. The view bias been held 
that the increased freights, other countries’ export pro- 
hibitions, and the belligerents’ blockade measures, must 
have enhanced the prices on imported commodities and 
thereby contributed to the rise of the general price level 
within the country. This explanation has certaioly, 
more than any other, been viewed by the general public 
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as self-evident and indisputable. Nevertheless, it is 
obvious that all difficulties of import can only have had 
the effect of aggravating the scarcity of commodities. 
Had the supply of means of payment within the country 
been adjusted to the increased scarcity of commodities, 
no rise in prices would have been necessitated. Supposing 
the supply of means of payment to be unaltered, we 
have to reckon with a rise in prices proportionate to the 
scarcity of commodities. The real influence of this 
scarcity has been dealt with more closely in a previous 
chapter. 



RELATIONS TO EARLIER THEORIES ON THE 
EXCHANGES 

We must now take a backward glance at the develop- 
ment of the theory of exchanges and exiilain the relation 
in which the representation hero given stands to the 
earlier scientific analysis of the exchange problem, as 
also to the general theory of money which I have de- 
veloped in earlier works. 

The first theory of exchanges of a scientific character 
was probably that given by Ricardo in the chapter 
on foreign trade in his work, ’‘‘Principles of Political 
Economy.” The subject which interests him, however, 
is not directly the exchanges, but the distribution of the 
precious metals in the case of free commercial intercourse 
between the nations and the different value of money 
dependent thereupon in the different countries. By the 
value of money, therefore, he means the purchasing 
power of gold (or silver) against commodities. At an 
earlier stage in the liistory of the community, says 
Ricai'do (p. 82 of McCulloch's edition), when oveiy 
country’s products are much alilcc, the value of money 
in the various countries is principally regulated by their 
distance from the mines from which the precious metals 
are derived; but at a more advanced stage, when different 
nations win the advantage in particular manufactures, 
the value of the precious metals mainly comes -to be 
regulated by pre-eminence in these manufactxu'es. If 
England and Poland both only produce grain and pro- 
ducts comparable thereto in respect of transport, then 
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Poland, •which lies fuithei away from the gold countries 
than England does, and which must consequently send 
its products a longer distance in order to procure gold, 
will be worse off for this metal than England. Gold will 
therefore have a higher value in Poland than in England — 
that is to say, the price level will bo higher in England 
than in Poland. If, however, Poland should succeed in 
producing a commodity which was much sought after 
and which possessed a high value in a small volume, 
then Poland would obtain an increased quantity of gold 
in exchange for this commodity, and the commodity 
prices in Poland would then rise. The difference in the 
distance to the gold countries would probably be more 
than compensated for by the advantage of possessing an 
exportable product of high value, and money would come 
to possess a permanentl;^ lower value in Poland than in 
England. If, conversely .England had the advantage in 
capability and machinery, that would constitute an 
additional reason, apart from the question of proximity 
to the gold countries, for gold being less valuable in 
England than in Poland and for the price level in England 
being higher. The difference in the value of money ■will 
not find its expression in the exchange rate; bills can still 
be quoted at par, although prices are 10, 20, or 30 per 
cent, higher in the one country than in the other. 

Already from these extracts from Ricardo’s proposition 
we find that what he is discussing, according to our mamier 
of expressing ourselves, is the case of two countries having 
the same metallic currency. If we can disregard the costs 
• of transport of the metal from the one coimtry to the 
other (and, strictly spcaldng, also all expenses connected 
with the conversion of the one currency into the other), 
then the exchai^e rate ■wiU be at par. It can then be 
no question of a theory of exchanges. Analysis will con- 
centrate instead on th^ position of the price level in the 
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diEereut countries. It is thus manifestly true that the 
price level must be higher in that country which finds 
it easier to export its products, whether this is due to its 
products being particularly in demand in other countries 
or on then’ being easy to transport. This result coincides 
with what has been previously observed as to the deviation 
of an exchange rate from the purchasing power parity in 
a case where the transporting of commodities from the 
one country to the other is rendered more difficult in 
the one direction than in the other. If the obstacles 
placed by freightage in the way of trade between the 
two countries are less as regards exports from the one 
country than as regards exports from the other country, 
then the exchange rate can remain at its metal parity, 
in spite of the higher price level of the first-mentioned 
country. The higher price level compensates for the 
advantage in respect of export, so that a balance is 
reached. 

This is also Ricardo’s argument. He further develops 
it in his chapter on the taxation of wages (p. 13S). If 
trade in precious metals is entirely free and money can 
be exported without charges of any kind, then the 
exchanges must remain at par. On the basis of this 
argument Ricardo finally draws various conclusions which 
in reality contain much of what a true theory of exchanges 
should contain. But his results naturally come to bo 
expressed in a different form. One has to bear this in 
mind when studying Ricardo, especially if comparisons 
are to be drawn between the conclusions Ricardo comes 
to and those which are the result of a direct investigation 
of the exchanges. 

Ricardo emphasises the point (p. 138) that if a country 
has adopted a paper standard its exchange rates may 
deviate from par in the same proportion as the quantity 
of its currency is increased boyc^nd the amount which 
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would bo retained by the country if it had a metal 
standard and trade in that metal were free. Ricardo 
means that the increased < quantity of currency would 
cause a corresponding rise in the price level: If England, 
by introducing a paper standard or by depreciating its 
metallic currency, were to get 20 million pounds in cir- 
culation instead of 10 million, then all prices would be 
doubled and the exchange rate would be at 60 per cent, 
against England. By this is clearly meant that an 
inflation of money must bring about a fall in the inter- 
national value of the currency proportional to the reduc- 
tion in its internal purchasing power. Ricardo further 
proves that the assumed rise in prices in England would 
not imply any obstacle to export; indeed, the higher 
prices would be compensated for in the case of the foreign 
buyer by the lower exchange rate on England (p. 139), 
These observations are made by Ricardo, however, as 
being a side issue of the subject. His main interest lies 
in showing that, with a metal standard and exchange 
at par, each country receives by virtue of its foreign 
trade a certain definite quantity of money, and that the 
value of the money, or what we call the general price 
level, may vary in the different countries in consequence 
of the different supply of money available. If the sending 
of money from one country to another involves certain 
charges, the exchange rate may deviate from par. Within 
certain limits, therefore, fluctuations in the exchange 
rate are possible. But these fluctuations are an inde- 
pendent factor and have nothing to do with the pur- 
chasing power of money in different countries. It is 
therefore quite natural for Ricardo to draw the following 
copclusion, which he formulates on p. 84: “When we 
speak of the exchange rate and the relative value of 
money in different countries, we must not have in mind 
the value of money uj relation to commodities in any 
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of those countries. The exchange rate is never deter- 
mined hy the relative value of money in relation to gr ain , 
cloth, or any other commodities, but by the value of one 
currency in relation to another.” It is not at all to be 
wondered at that a conclusion thus formulated outwardly 
offers fairly violent opposition to the conclusion one 
comes to when studying the exchange rate between two 
countries, each possessing an independent paper standard. 

Eicardo’s representation of the subject is influenced by 
the historical conditions imder which he wrote. It was 
still in his time a moot question whether the English 
currency during the Napoleonic Wars was depreciated or 
not. It was natural that the study of the currency 
problem should primarily be dh-ected to a study of the 
metal currencies, and that a paper currency would thus 
be regarded simply and solely as a deviation from the 
normal state of affairs. At any rate Eicardo clearly did 
not think he had any reason, in the course of his studies 
of the problem, to proceed from the assumption of a 
system of independent paper currencies. Besides, at a 
time when freightage was so heavy in proportion to the 
value of commodities, as was still the case at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century,- the difference in the purchasing 
power of money in different countries, caused by differ- 
ences in transport charges, must natoally come to the 
fore as an essential element in the currency problem. 

For those desirous at the present day of studying the 
currency question the material conditions are quite 
different. Since all countries have been reduced to 
paper standards, and since up to the present only one, 
the United States, has resumed a gold standard, it is 
natural to choose a system of free paper standards as the 
primary subject of our investigation. It is also natural 
now to give the freightage between countries a secondary 
place in the investigation. In my earlier expositions of 
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tho theory of international exchanges I have therefore 
started from the consideration of two coimtiies standing 
in lively and extensive commercial relations i with one 
another and havmg no freightage or customs duties 
hetween them, so that the costs of transporting com- 
modities from one to the other are practically nil. Wo 
then arrive at the result that tlie exchange rate between 
tlic countries is determined by the quotient of the pur- 
chasing power of money in cither country. I have thus 
endeavomed to take as my starting-point a case where 
tlio conditions tiro so simple that the fundamental cause 
undcrlyhig tiic value of tlie exchange rate is iimucdiately 
apx)arcnt, and a tlicorotical calculation of the exchange 
rate is possible. Strictly spcaldng, such a calculation 
caimot even then bo worked out, for the reason that wo 
have no exact common measure for the price level m the 
two countries. Wo can, of course, assume that a certain 
representative quantity of commodities must cost the 
same in both countries, if the exchange rate between their 
currencies stands at its equilibrium. But this statement 
is exact only provided one and the same quantity of 
commodities can bo considered representative of the total 
quantity of commodities turned over in either country. 
This is naturally tho case if both countries have praoticoUy 
identical conditions of production. But then, again, no 
trade can take placo between the two countries as long 
as tho exchange rate stands at its equilibrium. An 
exchange rate can, of couiso, still exist, as travellers 
between tho two countries need to exchange the one 
currency for tho other. 

If wo are to got nearer to reality wo must give up any 
attempt at dhectly calculating tho exchange rate between 
two countries with given conditions of production and 
trade, but must instead start from a given equilibrium 
at a time when tho exchange rate is presumed to be 
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knoTPii, and on the basis of this rate calculate that rate 
which corresponds to the same equilibrium if an inflation 
of the currencies has taken place without any change 
having othervdse occurred. This method, which I have 
always applied in my treatment of the present currency 
problem, is clearly both justified and natural in an 
investigation primarily concerned with explaining the 
causes of the altei-ations which the exchanges have under- 
gone after a given date at which they are assumed to 
have represented a normal equilibrium. 

Writers who, after Ricardo, have treated the exchanges 
generally adopt Ricardo’s representation of the problem 
as their starting-point and build on the foundations 
which he laid. They assume the case of two countries 
with the same metallic standard.. The equilibrium of the 
exchange rate is then given by the metallic parity, and 
thus the investigation can only concern the different 
position of the price level in the different countries. 
According to Stuart Mill the price level in any country 
is determined by that country's ability to buy its imports, 
and particularly the precious metals, at a low value 
(“Principles of Political Economy,” book iii., chap- 
ter xxi., para. 3). Even in the case of the some metal 
standard, however, a certain variation in the exchange 
rate is possible. The limits of this variation ore set 
by the points where an export or import' of the metal 
begins to pay — that is to say, by the “ gold points,” if 
the metal in question is gold. The problem is then to 
find out the factors which, within these limits, determine 
the exchange rate. Mostly, people, in discussing this 
problem, have been content to refer to the effect of 
supply and demand in the market for foreign bills. 
Foreign means of payment, just like any other com- 
modity, must have a price determined by the situation 
of the market. Mill devotes sojpe lines to on analysis 
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of this market, and points out that a deviation of the ■ 
exchange rate from par affects international trade in a 
direction which must counteract the dev;|ation, and thus 
represents a corrective to it. He also points out that 
granting credit involves a possibility of payments being 
postponed, and this naturally alters the situation on the 
market. 

A paper currency is regarded even by Mill merely as 
a depreciated metal standard. The actual exchange 
rate in the case of such a depreciated currency is the 
result of two factors: the “real” rate, which follows 
the alterations in the balance of payment, and the 
“nominal” rate, which is determined by the amount 
of the depreciation of the currency below its metal 
parity (book iii., chapter xxii., para. 3). 

Gosohen, in his work “The Theory of the Foreign 
Exchanges ” (third edition, 1864) largely adopts the same 
point of view as his contemporary Mill. The principal 
subject for consideration is the exchange rate between 
two countries with the same metal standard. A depre- 
ciation of the currency causes a premium on gold, and 
prices on foreign bills rise in proportion to this premium 
in exactly the same way as prices on any other purchas- 
able article (p. 102).* If, however, gold cannot be sent 
as means of payment, this ground for determination does 
not exist. Prices of foreign currencies wfll then depend 
entirely on supply and demand; if the demand for bills 
exceeds the supply, theoretically there is no limit what- 
ever to the price of bills (p. 74; cf. pp. 71-72). Goschen 

* With every issue of inoonvertihle money a progressive rise, 
proportionate to the depreciation of the currency, would un- 
avoidably take place (p. 101). ... 

The bills of a ^ven country fluctuate m value in proportion 
to the extent to which the prices of all pur^asable articles — 
bullion included — are aflected by the depreciation of the currency 
(p. 69). , 
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seems, therefore, to have heen of the opinion that the 
problem in this case is undetermined. Thus he has 
hardly undertaken an exposition of a theory of exchanges 
between free paper currencies. 

In the case of currencies maintained at their metal 
parity, the exchange rate is determined, according to 
Goschen, by the balance of payment — that is to say, by 
the supply of and demand for bills. But the balance 
of payment is itself affected by the granting of, credit, 
which in its turn is necessarily affected by the interest 
rates. The study of the effect of money interest upon 
the immediate balance of pa 3 mient, and thereby upon 
the exchanges, seems to represent Goschen’s most im- 
portant contribution to the solution of the exchange 
problem. 

The popular conception of the problem has in a great ' 
measure been governed by the idea that the exchanges 
are determined by supply and demand, and that the whole 
problem is exhausted by this simple statement. This 
view of the question has been pronounced self-evident, 
as something requiring no further examination, and the 
door has thereby been closed to any deeper insight into 
the true nature of the problem. People have stopped 
at the formula: If there are more buyers than sellers of 
foreign exchange, the rates must rise. But how this rise 
in the rates can remedy the disproportion between supply 
and demand people have not deemed it necessary to thinlc 
out. Still it is clear that equilibrium must be effected, 
and that the manner in which this is done is of fimda- 
mental importance for the exchange problem. We have 
to find out by what means equilibrium may be attained, 
and especially, of course, whatrdle the exchange rates them- 
selves play in this respect. Even in the question of how 
the price of a commodity is determined, a simple reference 
to “ supply and demand ” is an^entirely unsatisfactory 
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answer. It is not suiiicient to say that the price of a 
commodity rises if the demand for it exceeds the supply. 
Equilibrium must he attained, -and the price has the 
function of limiting tho demand, or stimulating the 
supply, so much that the demand can bo satisfied by the 
supply. It is by tliis condition that the price becomes 
determined. In the theory of exchanges it is a matter 
of finding out how tho corresponding machinery functions 
with regard to tho regulation of tho market for foreign 
exchanges. 

Thus a rational theory of exchanges must start from 
tho condition tliat a steady equilibrium exists ina country’s 
balance of payment towards other countries, and in the 
first placo tho question arises; By what means can such 
an equilibrium be maintainedi In my lectures on money 
I have for many years put tho problem in that way, and 
my representation of this side of tho exchange problem, 
as given in “ Theorotiaoho Sozialokonomie ” (§§ 60 to 62), 
contains a summary of the results I have arrived at along 
these lines. Wo find tliat occasional deviations from the 
oven balanco 'of payment call forth counteracting forces 
winch restore tho equilibrium. This takes place auto- 
matically, for tho simplo reason that engagements to 
pay, as they fall duo, must bo fulfilled somehow. Even 
so, a dislocation of tho exchange rate from the normal 
position can take place ; but so long as the normal position 
itself is not disturbed this dislocation is usually quite 
limitedi Its ollect is always an intensification of those 
reacting factors wliich produce equilibrium in the balance 
of payment. 

The theory of exchanges, however, has quite another 
side, which altogether escapes attention when the problem 
is considered only from tho point of view of the effect 
of supply of, and demand for, foreign money.^ I allude 
to tho question of how, the normal position itself is deter- 
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mined. The question cannot be cleared up unless we go 
further and answer the question why a certain price is 
paid for a foreign currency. A generally applicable reply 
to this question can only be given if we keep in mind a 
system of free paper currencies. Only a theory which 
has been built upon such a broad basis could serve as 
a starting-point for an explanation of the revolution in 
the international exchanges brought about by the War. 
Here it was primarily a question of profound internal 
alterations in the values of the currencies — ^alterations 
which must also bo reflected in dislocations of the ex- 
changes far more extensive than the ordinary fluctuations 
round a flxed equilibrium. The nature of these altera- 
tions could obviously best be judged by proceeding from 
a theory of money which saw in the purchasing power of 
money against commodities the basis of the value of 
money. 

.^^Even since 1904 I had built up the whole theory of 
money on the conception of money as an abstract scale 
of "oountihg,' in which certain means of payment — they 
may be of any physical quality whatsoever — have curfrat 
paying power, and where the value of tfe'unit is deter- 
mined by the scarcity of the community’s provision with 
these means of parent. I had thereby abandoned the 
untenable popular conception of a gold standard as a 
standard in which a certain weight quantity of gold is 
the unit of value, and 1 had in place of that represented 
the gold standard as a free standard in which the price of 
gold within certain narrow limits is fixed. This ^d led 
up to the idea of the gold standard being a special case 
' of free standards. For the theory of exchanges this had 
the consequence that the representation commenced with 
the case of free independent standards, and that the 
problem of exchanges in a gold standard was to be con- 
ceived as a special case of the general problem. For such 
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a theory of exchanges it .evident that the actual reason 
for certain prices being paid for foreign currencies must 
be found in these foreign currencies having a certain 
purchasing power as against commodities. I had t.lmg 
arrived at the general conception of the nature of the 
problem of exchanges, which is expressed in ‘ ‘ Theoretisehe 
Sozialokonomie ” in the following words : “ The reason 
why bills on B are in demand in the country A is that 
they represent purchasing power on B’s market. This 
purchasing power will obviously be valued higher, on the 
one hand, the lower the general price level stands in the 
country B — in other words, the higher the value of money 
is in that country — and, on the other hand, the lugher 
the general price level stands in A itself.” ^ 

This fundamental view of the problem proved particu- 
larly useful when it was necessary to find one’s bearings 
amidst the violent disturbances in the established 'ex- 
changes which the War occasioned. It was a long time 
' before the public properly realised that the gold standard 
was really done away with, and that what we had to 
deal with was, therefore, a system of free paper standards 
with no internal connection with one another. Con- 
sequently a long time also elapsed before the truth 
entered into the public mind that there t ros no funda- 
^nta^ cause underlying the values of the separate cur- 
rencies other than the limit ation of those meai^pf payment 
reco^sedlis valid in each partiovdar standard. It was 
a very slow process paving the way for a conception of the 
new exchange rates as an expression primarily for those 
new relations between the internal values of the currencies 
which the different degrees of depreciation of money 
brought about. Right from the very beginnii^ of the 
War, however, my eflforts at solving the exchange problem 
have been along these lines. The idea that the new 
exchange rates must essentially be determined by the 
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dislocation of the old exchange rates, which must be a 
consequence of the difFerent degrees of inflation the 
various currencies underwent, is further developed in 
certain works which I published in 1916 and 1917. What 
I then called the “ theoretical exchange rate ” coire- 
sponds exactly to the idea denoted by the term “pur- 
chasmg power parity,” which I later introduced. During 
the flrst years of the War the only available price index 
was that for England. Elsewhere, as, for instance, in 
Sweden and Russia, the degree of inflation could be 
judged according to the increase in the note circulation. 
But otherwise I had to calculate this degree of inflation 
with the help of the actual exchange rates, and with the 
use of the known figures regarding the rise of prices in 
England. Later on, the calculation of price indexes 
becoming more universal, it was possible to establish 
independently the height of the general price level in 
different countries, and thus to make a real calculation 
of the purchasing power parities, though, owing to the 
nature of the material available, this was somewhat 
uncertain. By placing the actual exchange rates beside 
the purchasing power parities thus obtained, it has also 
been possible to establish the amount of any deviations 
from the purchasing power parities that may have 
taken place. 

The actual term “ purchasing power parity ” I intro- 
duced at a later date (cf. my article, “Abnormal Devia- 
tions in International Exchanges," in the Economic 
Journal, December, 1918). 

Although this term has attained by now fairly general 
use in economic literature in difierent languages, a 
theory, of exchanges which primarily judges the ex- 
change rates by the alterations which the internal pur- 
chasing power of the currencies has undergone has hardly 
yet fully penetrated the public consciousness. Even 
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when people have gone so far as to dedaie the whole 
theory to be self-evident, on else want to assert that they 
have entertained the same conception of the exehange 
problem all along, more often than not it transpires that 
the conditions on which the theory must rest, or the 
lunitations to which it is necessarily subject, have not 
been fully realised, nor are its consequences thoroughly 
grasped, as, for instance, with regard to the influence of 
exchanges on international trade. Sometimes, too, the 
theory is urged so far as to become pure dogma, the very 
possibility of exchanges deviating from the purchasing 
power parity being denied. In opposition to such a point 
of view, I would express the opinion that it is necessary 
constantly to follow the actual development, and to see 
how far it is in accordance with the main lines of a 
rational theory of exchanges, as here expounded, or 
whether further factors come in which require special 
analysis. 

On the other hand, there still exists stubborn opposition 
to the theory of the dependence of the excliange rates on 
the purchasing power parities. People firmly adhere to 
the vague theory of supply and demand, or content 
themselves with declaring that the whole situation is so 
unclear, and is influenced by so many factors, that it is 
impossible to know anything with any certainty ! 

As a rule these views appear in such a vague and \ 
confused form that any criticism of them involves the 
difficulty of finding definite points of attack, and is, there- 
fore, not very profitable. However, even a false idea is 
capable of making very valuable contributions towards 
arriving at the solution of a doubtful question, if the idea 
proceed from a trained thinker. An unusually good 
eyam plp of this is ofiered by the proposition on the 
wYnha.Tiga problem which Mr. Keynes gives in passing . 

in his latest work, “ The Eevision'of the Treaty ” (p. 93). 

% 
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Keynes maintains the old idea that the exchange rate is 
determined by the balance of payment, and consistently 
therewith represents a fall of the international valuation 
of a currency as a result of supply exceeding demand. It 
is hard to understand how he can hold to this idea, when 
he even emphasises the statement which is the basis of 
every rational theory of money, that there must exist 
equilibrium between sale and purchase, and that, too, 
as he says, for every day (see note on p. 95). However, 
' Keynes declares that when the international value of a 
currency falls in consequence of an internal inflation, it is 
owing to inflation, hy strengthening the purchasing power 
within the country, bringing about an increase in imports 
(or alternatively a reduction in exports) which disturbs 
the equilibrium of the balance of payment, thus raising 
the prices of foreign currency. Such a point of view 
. cannot be accepted. The increased purchasing power 
within the country represents purchasing power increased 
outwards only, so long as the corresponding lowering of 
the international valuation of the country’s currency 
has not yet had time to be affected. Keynes’ assertion 
rests upon the assumption that the internal fall in value 
“ always precedes the external. Experience offers hardly 
any support to such an assumption. It seems to be at 
least equally usual for the sequence to be reversed. We 
must maiufestly claim this of our exchange theory, that 
it shall explain the alterations in the exchange rate, 
both in the one case and in the other, and more especi- 
ally in the case where the international valuation closely 
follows the alterations in the internal value of the currency, 
as indeed it must do, provided no particularly disturbing 
factors intervene. On the last-mentioned assumption 
there must obtain, day by day, complete equilibrium on 
the exchange market, and still the constant inflation 
will bring about a constant lowering of the international 
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valuation of the currency. Then the possibility of 
reference to a preponderating number of sales is precluded, 
and we are compelled to realise the gist of the exchange 
problem, out of which the whole of the present enquiry 
has proceeded — namely, . that the international value 
of a currency is primarily determined by its quality — 
that is to say, by its internal purchasing power. 

In those quarters where special interest is paid to the 
restoration of the gold standard people have sometimes 
conceived the doctrine of determining exchange rates by 
the purchasing power parities, as if it were in some way 
opposed to the principle after which the exchange rates 
between gold currencies are normally determined, and, 
therefore, also to a certain extent as opposed to the 
whole idea of striving to restore a gold standard. Of 
course, no such opposition exists. It is impossible to 
revert to the old gold standard without the purohamig 
poAver of money, in the different countries which do so, 
being restored to the same ^proportions as those which 
obtained before the War. iThe re-establishment of a 
constant exchange rate between countries with a gold 
standard'cloes not depend primarily upon these countries 
possessing a gold standard, but (upon the purchasing 
power of their currencies being kept on a certain level 
adjusted to the gold Btandar(^) Thus the fundamental 
'.condition for fixed exchange rates, even in a gold 
‘standard, is a fixed .ratio between the internal pur- 
chasing powers of the currencies. A country desirous of 
keeping t,o a certain gold standard, therefore, will find 
itself compelled .to keep to a certain definite purchasing 
power in its currency, and the chief significance of the 
gold standard really lies in this, that in a manner that is 
at once apparent it eonfronts those responsible for the 
country’s monetary policy with this necessity. If the 
currency’s purchasing , power as against commodities 
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should fall considerably below what it ought' to be, then 
demands for gold must arise, since gold, at any rate in the 
rest of the gold countries, stiU retains its purchasing power 
as against commodities. Against such demands for gold 
accumulated gold reserves are of no use whatever. The 
redemption of the country’s currency with gold can in the 
long run only be sustained if the purchasing power of the. 
currency is kept at its equilibrium. Thus the possibility 
of returning to the old gold standard or of adopting a 
new and lower gold standard depends on the level at 
which the internal value of the country’s currency can 
be stabilised in relation to the purchasing power of the 
gold currencies — that is to say, for the present, the 
purchasing power of the dollar. The stabilisation of the 
purchasing power — i.e., of the general price level — cannot 
be avoided; the exchange rates will always bo primarily 
dependent upon the internal purchasing power given 
to the currencies. It is a thoroughly false idea that the 
gold standard would in any way free uafrom the necessity 
for such an administration of credit, and in particular of 
bank rates, as will enable a definite pui'chasing power in 
the country’s currency to be maintained. On the con- 
trary, such administration of a country’s monetary system 
under normal circumstances is an inevitable condition for 
the maintenance of a gold standard. It is of importance 
that full light be thrown on this point when we enter, 
upon a closer study of the problem of restoring normal 
monetary conditions in the world. 
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Aocobdiko to the prevailing theory, the rise in prices was 
only to be regarded as a result of the War, and it was 
thus to be expeeted that the armistice would have been 
followed by a reduction in prices. When normal con- 
ditions returned, the price level should, strictly speaking, 
go back to its pre-War standard. This has been the 
general opinion as to the future development. Indeed, 
to begin with, a general, though very moderate, downward 
movement of the price levels actually occurred, if we 
disregard countries completely ruined; but this movement 
lasted only a few months. During the course of 1910 
renewed inflation appears everywhere, forcing up the 
price level, in some countries far beyond the maximum 
previously reached. 

In Sweden the faU in the price level was comparatively 
considerable. The index of wholesale prices, which 
during the AVar reached a maximum of 370 (October, 
191S), rose after a slight fall in November to 372 for 
December, 1918. During 1919 there takes place a 
gradual decline to a minimum of 307 reached in October. 
But after that begins a new rise in prices, bringing the 
price level up to a maximum of 366 for June, 1920, 
which is practically the same as that for the month of 
the armistice, but somewhat lower than the previous 
uiaximiim figure. Here is manifestly a process of pure 
inflation which absolutely cannot be accounted for by 
any references to the peculiar difficulties of the War 
period. « 
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In England the reduction of prices was of still shorter 
duration. From 231 for November, 1918, the price level 
goes down to a Tm'm'TnnTn of 212, reached as early as 
March, and from the second haU of 1919 the index 
number (all this according to the Economist : the figures 
being reduced to 1913=100) is considerably above any 
reached during the War. The rise in prices continues 
until the spring of 1920 : the Economist shows a maximum 
for March of 310, and the Statist a maximum for April 
of 313. 

In the United States the decline in prices is only slight. 
The index number (according to the Bureau of Labor) 
falls from a maximum of 206 for November, 1918, to 
197 for February, 1919 — i.e., by less than 5 per cent., but 
rises again to 207 for May and June, with which the 
index number for the month of the armistice is thus 
again reached. By July the figure is already 219, and 
after that takes place a rise in prices which brings the 
index number far above the pre-War maximum. The 
highest point is reached in May, 1920, with the fi^e 272. 

In France and Italy, after some slight fall in prices 
during 1919, a very violent rise occurs. The new 
maximum for France is reached in April, 1920, with the 
figure 588, as against 366 for November, 1918, but in 
Italy "not until November, 1920, with the figm’e 670, as 
against 409 as the average for 1918. 

Generally speaking, the fall in prices was scarcely 
* greater than would probably be caused by the improve- 
ment in the supply of commodities, which was the result 
of the restoration of free international communications. 
In the case of Sweden this factor has been of special 
'■ importance, as Sweden’s supply of commodities during 
the latter part of the War was particularly restricted. 
As to other countries, the fall in prices hardly amounts 
to more than 6 to 10 per cent.f and may therefore well 
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be accounted for by a more plentiful supply of com- 
I modities. Ultimately, of course, the discount policy 
n has determined the movements of the price level during 
,<this period also. So long as the idea prevailed in the 
public mind that peace would necessarily bring with it 
a fall in prices, and make sellers more ready to dispose 
01 their stoc^,’ whfle holding buyers back, a fall in prices 
was possible even with a relatively low bank rate. If, 
however, we want to find out how it was that the price 
level in Sweden during 1919 went down so much more 
than it did in England, we cannot overlook the fact that 
the Swedish Riksbank kept its discount rate at 7 per 
cent, up to the 24th Aprfi, then at 6| per cent, up to 
the 12th June, and from the 18th June at 6 per cent., 
while during the whole of that time England maintained 
a rate of 5 per cent., and not until the 6th November 
went up to 0 per cent. That the obviously far too low 
discount rates of the Bank of England during 191 9 proved 
exceptionally efiective first by restraining the tendency 
of prices to faU, and then as a powerful factor in causing 
a rise in prices, is as indisputable a fact as it is instructive. 

I The new rise in prices which takes place during 1919 
and reaches a climax in the course of 1920 has altogether 
“^the character of a new inflation. As to the oausMjof. 
' this ii^ation,.w!e must first of all remember the waste that 
wmit on everywhere in State administration. During 
the War politicians had got used to the idea that the 
Treasury had inexhaustible resources, and it was hard 
to rid oneself of such an idea at a period when such 
extraordinary demands were made upon State finances 
from all quarters. The many public needs set back 
during the War demanded urgent attention, without 
much regard being paid to the possibility of procuring 
means to satisfy them. Expenditure was covered either 
directly, by having recaurse to the banks, or by taking 
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up loans which the banks were to a great extent called 
upon to effect, or, again, by means of taxation, which 
likewise involved a continued creation of bank currency. 
In particular business, enterprises were called upon to 
pay ehonhous taxes, but their liquidity had'become more 
and more unsatisfactory, so that they had to have 
recourse to bank credit on a large scale to enable them 
to pay their taxes. 

The democra'tic advance which was a result of the War 
has shown in aU countries a tendency to increase State 
expenditure. It naturally takes some time before the 
new elements making for power succeed in gaining an 
adequate knowledge of the real economic situation so 
that they may be induced to exercise the necessary 
restraint in the matter of expenditure. England gradu- 
ally managed to cut down very considerably the building 
programme, which far exceeded the country’s financial 
powers, and even in other respects succeeded in reducmg 
to more reasonable proportions demands which reluctantly 
acquiesced in limiting within the bounds of what was 
economically possible the carrying out of schemes 
previously promised to the public. In other countries 
with a less strongly developed tradition for sound economy 
the necessary limitation of calls on the public purse has 
been more difficult to effect. It has naturally been most 
difficult in countries where a political revolution has 
taken place. The revolutions in Europe after the War 
have everywhere involved an inflation which has more 
or less placed .the earlier war-time inflation in the shade. 
That this was so in the case of the Russian revolution 
is obvious to anyone, but it concerns also to .a serious 
extent other countries where a revolution with similar 
tendencies got the upper hand for any length of time. 
The figures denoting the inflation in Hungary and Fin- 
land are instructive on this p(>int. In, Germany the 
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revolution provoked an increase in the quantity of notes 
far exceeding that required by the War. But in this 
case the unprecedented extortions of the victorious 
Powers have so largely contributed to the unsound 
increase in State expenditure that it can never be worked 
out exactly what significance either of these factors has 
had. For the end of February, 1914, we can reckon the 
total circulation at 5>27 milliards of marks. Germany 
probably had five times this amount by the beghming 
of October, 1918 — that is to say, immediately before her 
final defeat. After that the figure was already ten times 
greater by February, 1 920, and fifteen times greater by 
April, 1921. Thereafter the pace was stiU further in- 
creased, -so that by the end of the same year the circula- 
tion was already twenty times greater. It seems- clear 
that the Allies’ demands on Germany during this last 
phase is the one predominating cause of this excesrive 
inflation. 

If we disregard those countries whose State finances 
have been completely ruined by the War and its conse- ■ 
quences, wo can more easily discover what causes other 
than the demands of State finance were decisive in 
bringing about a revival of inflation during 1919. .One 
factor of .very general significance has been the craving ' 
for raw materials and food which was universally felt 
after the scanty conditions under which people had been 
living before. As soon as vessels were available there 
began a vigorous importation of raw materials. There 
was apparently, a general idea that there would be an 
unprecedented scarcity of commodities, and that it was 
worth while pa 3 ring any amoimt in order to be assured 
of getting what one wanted. In consequence of this 
j prices for certain groups of commodities were forced up 
to a level which far exceeded that reached during the 
War. Thus, the index numbers of the Ecorwmist (referred, 
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to 100 for 1913) show v^ry considerable rises during the 
latter part of 1919 and throughout 1920. For the group 
including grain and meat the index number for 1918 
was 216, but rose afterwards to a maximum of 267, 
reached in October, 1920; for textiles the index number 
for 1918 was 284, but rose afterwards to a maximum of 
465 for March, 1920; for minerals the 1918 index number 
was 166, but by October, 1920, had reached 252; the 
group of sundry commodities, which int&r alia includes 
timber, showed a rise from 231 for 1918 to 290 for March, 
1920. We find similar conditions if we consider the rise 
in prices in the United States; here, too, the highest 
price increase reached was in the case of textiles, which 
as early as 1918 had risen to 239, but continued to rise 
right up to 366 in February, 1920 ; while for timber and 
building material the prices rose from 151 in 1918 to 
a maximum of 341 in April, 1920. In Sweden the prices 
for food and agricultural requisites had already risen so 
high during 1918 that only insignificant further rises 
could take place. On the other hand, the price index 
for coal and coke rose to 1,252 in June, 1920, as against 
an average of 866 for 1918; the index number for pulp 
rose to 788 in May, 1920, as against an average of 300, 
for 1918. 

The keen competition for commodities which prevailed 
on the world market, particularly dming the latter half 
of 1919 and the first half of 1920, is clearly seen in the 
excepti on al inc rease in import figiues both in the case 
of the European countries and of the United States. 
As for Sweden, imports on the whole showed a consider- 
able increase in comparison with 1913. This increase 
is best brought out if the value of imports is calculated 
at the 1913 prices and is expressed in percentage of the 
value of the 1913 imports. Such a calculation is being 
made at the present time by cthe Commercial Board 
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(Stockholm) on the basis of foreign trade statistios, 
which, 'however, do not embrace the whole of fomig n 
trade. The indes; number we thus arrive at lies in the 
beginning of 1919 considerably below 100, but reaches 
that figure by May. Thereafter it remains well over 100 
for all months up to September, 1920, with the exception 
of November, 1919. The index number reaches its 
maximum in July, 1919, with 181. The average index 
number for 1919 is 109-2, and for 1920, 123-4. For 1920 
the value of the whole of Sweden’s imports amounted 
to 3373-5 million kronor, whereas exports were only 
2293-6 million kronor, so that there was an enormous 
surplus of imports amounting to 1079-9 million, kronor. 

An index number calculated by a similar method for 
the foreign trade of the United States {Federal Heserve 
Bulletin) shows that the imports for both 1919 and 1920 
were somewhat above 171, as compared with 100 for 
1913; for August, 1919, and for the first four months of 
1920, the imports were conriderably more than double 
the normal quantity, and the maximam was reached in 
March, 1920, with the figure 247-2. The increase in 
exports was relatively far smaller. The balance of trade, 
however, was the whole time favourable to the United 
States, but exports went on such a large scale to Europe 
that the balance of trade with other parts of the world 
showed a deficit. This was particularly the case with 
regard to South America and the Far East. In payment 
for the excess of imports from these countries the United 
States had to ship gold and silver. The net exports 
of gold to South America during 1919 Amounted to 
87 million dollars, and during 1920 to 94 million dollars. 
The net export of gold to the Far East amounted in 1919 
to 205 million dollars and in 1920 to 166 nuUion dollars; 
to this, however, must be added a net export of silver 
of 199 miHioTi dollars in*1919, and 92 million dollars in 
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1920. During 1919, therefore, the net export of precious 
metals from the United States' to the Ear East rose to 
404 million dollars. The figures give a good idea of the 
abnormal extent of the United States’ imports of com- 
modities from the parts of the world in question. 

None of the grounds of explanation just mentioned, 
‘ however, suffices for a true explanation of the general 
i^rise in prices that took place aftCT the War. Without a 
|Corresponding increase in the supply of means of payment 
jneither the increased demands of State finance nor the 
ihunt after commodities would have succeeded in pro- 
iducing this general rise in prices, which in its very essence, 
in this as in aU cases, is a monetary phenomenon. 

Cipie different countries’ provision of nominal pur- 
chasing power has been determined by the general credit 
policy of their respective central b anlm , and particularly, 
of coursp, by their discount pohoyi) One would thuik 
that the price-raising tendencies We under discussion 
in conjunction with the violent speculation which every- 
where followed as a consequence of these tendencies, 
and, as far as European countries are concerned, the 
extremely dangerous development of the trade balance, 
must have proved for the central banks a sufficiently 
powerful motive for a vigorously restrictive discount 
policy. If ever the raising of the bank rate was called 
for it was certainly so in the spring of 1919, when, under 
such conditions as then prevailed, clear signs of a fresh 
expansion of credit began to appear. The Bank of 
England, however, as has been pointed out before, kept 
to the discount rate of 6 per cent., which had been intro- 
duced on the 6th April, 1917, for over two and a half 
years — ^in fact, right up to the 6th November, when the 
rate was raised to 6 per cent. This rate was in force up 
to the 16th April, 1920, when it was raised to 7 per cent. 
The Bank of Erance remained St 6 per cent, right up to 
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the 8th April, 1920, when it raised its bank rate to 6 per 
cent. The Bank of Norway, which at the beginning of 
1919 had a discount rate of 6 per cent., found by the 
9th May, 1919, that the time had come to lower this 
discount rate to 5 V per cent., which rate was kept up to • 
the 18th December of the same year, when the 6 per cent, 
rate had to bo resumed. The Danish National Bank had 
at the beginning of 1919 a discount of 6 per cent., which, 
however, was already raised by the 3rd January to 
31- per cent., where it remained right up to the 7th 
October of the same year, when it was raised to 6 per 
cent. Sweden’s Eiksbanfc, which commenced the year 
■with the reasonable rate of 7 per cent., as has previously 
been recorded, thought it proper to reduce its discount 
rate twice during 1919— namely, on the 26th April to 
0} per cent., and on the 13th Juno to 6 per cent. Not 
until the 19th March, 1920, did the bank return to 7 per 
cent., while on the 17th September of the same year, 
when the commercial tide was already on the ebb, the 
bank raised its rate to 7i per cent. The Netherlands 
Bank kept its discount rate unaltered the whole fa'ma 
at ‘U per cent., but on the 19th October, 1920, increased 
its interest on loans by 1 per cent. 

It is plain from the above figures that the central banks 
of' Europe judged the situation absolutely incorrectly, 
They did not come to realise the necessity of raising the 
discount rate until tlie far too generous provision of 
purchasing power had already brought about a new 
inflation which, in a way, went even further than the 
inflation during the War. Besides, the first hesitating 
steps towards raising the discount rate were insufficient 
for chccldng the rise in prices which had been set in 
motion. Obviously the prevailing doctrine of the in- 
eifectiveness of the discount rate under the extraordinary 
conditioim of the timd contributed in large measure to 
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the remarkable weaknesa of the central banks’ attitude 
dmdng this period. But this entire doctrine was to 
prove utterly false by the very inflation which resulted 
from the excessively low discount rate. 

The discount policy has been carried out in precisely 
the same way in the Unite^States. Right up to the 
late autuion of 1919 the Federal Reserve banks maintained 
a minimum discount rate of 4 per cent. This TniTiiTmim 
rate was not brought up to per cent, until November. 
It was thus not until the country had lost hundreds of 
millions of dollars in gold, and that too in a month when 
the price level had been forced up to 230, that it was 
considered time to proceed to raise the discount rate, 
and even then the rise of the minimum rate was co nfin ed 
to a modest ^ per cent., whereas for certain other rates 
it reached per cent. The consequence of this belated 
tightening was that the discount later on had to be raised 
all the more vigorously» The New York Federal Reserve 
Bank, which during the whole of 1919 had maintained 
a discount rate for thirty to ninety days’ commercial 
paper at 4| per cent., raised this rate to 6 per cent, on 
the 21st January, and to 7 per cent, on the 29th May, 
1920. Thus these rises came just about two months 
later than the corresponding rises in London. The main 
portion of the discount pressure came in this way to be 
applied on the wrong side of the wave of prosperity, 
wHch actually reached its culminating point with the 
price level at 272 in May, 1920. To anyone reviewing 
the course of events in the United States during 1919 it 
is evident that the far too generous discount policy is 
rdtimately responsible for the most' serious inflation of 
the dollar currency which took place in the latter half of 
that year and the beginning of the following year. The 
cause of the Federal Reserve banks maintaining their 
manifestly too low discount ratd&, in spite of the very 
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obvious signs of a new inflation, is one connected with 
State finance. This is expressly stated several times in 
the official organ of the American central banks system, 
the Federal Seserve Bull^in. What has characterised 
the development since the end of June, 1919, as the July, 
1920, number says on p. 662, is the attempt to prevent the 
Eederal Reserve banks’ portfolio of Government securities 
issued for war purposes from being augmented, and the 
successful alteration of the discount rate from the low 
stabilised level necessitated by war conditions to the 
higher level corresponding to commercial conditions, and 
reflecting the efiorts of the system to control the expan- 
sion of credit and its corresponding endeavours to induce 
its members to set a hmit to excessive or non-essential 
advances of funds. In a report laid before the Board of the 
banks in October, 1919, it is declared that “ the fact that 
Government financing is on a descending scale seems not 
to require such a degree of uniformity in Federal Reserve 
bank rates as prevailed during the War, when the Liberty 
,Bond rate necessarily overshadowed all, others and 
practically dictated uniformity.” In the editorial article 
in the November, 1919, number it is said that the 
Treasury’s reduced demands on the market foreshadows 
the approach of the time when the financial operations 
of the Government will cease to be the important factor 
in shaping Federal Reserve bank policies. A review of 
all the conditions in the banking situation has confirmed 
the Board ^in the view that in the application of its 
discount policies an advance of rates should no longer 
be deferred. It was this idea which led the Federal 
Reserve banks in November, 1919, to raise the discount 
rate, as mentioned above. In the editorial article for De- 
cember, 1919, occurs the following passage: “ The usual 
method of restricting the undue use of the rediscounting 
privilege is to advanne rates. This policy would have 
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been put into operation several months ago, except for 
its bearing upon Government financing.” The Treasury 
had sold more than 20 milliards of dollars’ worth of 
various war securities, and the banks had given loans 
on the security of this paper with the consent of the 
Federal Reserve Board. This fact “ materiafiy altered 
the poKoy which would otherwise have been adopted by 
the Board.” [The maintenance of a relatively low rate, 
however, it goes on to say, in order to support bom fide 
subscribers to Government bonds, gave an opportimity 
for other horrorweas to obtain funds for private purposra 
at relatively low costs.] 

The common assumption that the bank rate had lost 
its effectiveness under the abnormal conditions of the 
time finds frequent expression in the Federal Beserve 
Bulletin. These statements, however, cannot possibly 
make much impression when placed side by side with 
such admissions as have been quoted above. In its 
review of the financial year that came to a close in June, 
1920, the Federal Beseroe Bulletin of July, 1920, further 
directly states that “ the general conclusion to be drawn 
is unmistakably to the effect that the operation of credit 
control through higher discount rates has had a marked 
success.” How far it would have been possible for the 
Federal Beserve banks to raise their rates earlier to a 
level required by the economic situation in the country 
cannot be discussed here, as the question is one of the 
political problems of war finance. But no observer who 
judges the matter objectively can doubt that, if it had 
been possible from a political point of view to effect a 
f sufficiently’ substantial rise in the discount rate imme- 
idiately after the armistice, it would have effectively 
; prevented the rise in prices which afterwards took place. 
‘The obviously far too low discount rate maintained 
during the whole of 1919 has at axy rate fuUy manifested 
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its effectiveness by the enormous rise in prices that was 
its immediate result. The steps taken later to raise the 
discount rate also proved effective, as we shall see, hut 
they were over a year too late, and therefore failed to 
prevent the inflation which reached its climax in the 
spring of 1920. 

The all too weak discount policy adopted by the 
United States has without doubt had a strong influence 
upon Europe. As the internal value of the dollar was 
so considerably reduced,, the internal depreciation of the 
European currencies ^in operation at the same time did 
not stand out in so serious a light as it would otherwise 
have done. In Europe it was possible with some suoc^s 
to put the. blame on “ the international rise in prices ” 
and thereby detract pubho attention from the renewed 
process of inflation which was going on. Further, with 
a sound monetary policy in America, a policy which would 
have maintaiued unalterM the internal value of the 
dollar, the dollar exchange rates would have risen in 
Europe in a far more disq[uieting way than was now the 
case. Thus, even from that point of view, the monetary 
policy of the United States during 1919 contributed 
[towards l ulling Europe into a sense of security, which 
was inevitably followed by a paitioularly rude awakening. 

The new process of inflation also brought about a new 
/depression of the value of gold. From the outbreak of 
the War until the Ist April, 1917 — ^that is, about the time 
when the United States entered the War — ^the gold stock 
of the United States was increased in round figures by 
1,200 million dollars. Between April, 1917, and June, 
1919, the alteration in the gold stock was but slight, as 
the import of gold from the Allies stopped when the 
United States, after their entrance into the War, provided 
their Ailing with commodities on credit, and when, in the 
autumn of 19l7, exjjort prohibition of gold was intro- 
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duced. The monetary gold stock of the United States is 
given in the monetary statistics for the 1st June, 1919, 
as 3,092 million dollars, as against 1,891 million dollars 
for the 1st July, 1914. Trade statistics show net imports 
of gold from the lat August, 1914, to the 10th June, 1919, 
inclusive, at 1, 1 0 1 million dollars. When, on the 9th June, 
1919, prohibition on gold exports was removed, the United 
States were consequently especially well equipped to 
withstand any possible loss of gold. However, this loss 
of gold proved, from the point of view of other countries, 
very considerable. For the remainder of the year the net 
loss amounted to 321 "3 million dollars. During the first 
quarter of 1920 an additional net loss of 102’8 million 
dollars took place, so that the total net loss from the date 
of the removal of the prohibition on the export of gold 
up to the lat April, 1920, amounted to 424T million 
dollars. As pointed out in a previous chapter, this heavy 
loss of gold was mainly due to the enormous imports of 
commodities from the Far East and South Amerioar 
Gold flowed in ever larger quantities from Europe, or else 
from South Africa via Europe. The total amount of gold 
imports during 1919 and the first quarter of 1920 amounted 
to 111-6 million dollars. Thq total export during the 
same period, however, went up to 506-1 million dollars. 
In 1919 an amount of 29-8 million dollars went to Spain. 
But otherwise the export of gold has almost exclusively 
served to pay for the United States’ surplus imports from 
the Far East and South America. As against the con- 
siderable export of gold to Mexico there was a far heavier 
import of silver from Mexico, and as this silver was also 
exported to the Far East, the export of gold to Mexico 
can' likewise be regarded as having served to pay for the 
surplus imports from the Far East. - 
• A supply of gold to these markets on such a scale as 
#the above could not but exercise strong pressure on the 
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value of gold, which naturally would cause a correspond- 
ing increase in the prices expressed in a gold currency. 

In spite of the considerable reduction in the internal 
value of the dollar which took place during the period 
June, 1919, to May, 1920, the ^dollar nevertheless atfll 
retained a relatively higher value than the European 
currencies, which at the same time underwent, a new 
inflation — ^in part even more violent than that which 
took place in America. The result was that gold was able 
to continue its migration from Europe to the United 
States. When, afterwards, the lively trade conditions 
no longer obtained in countries exporting raw material, 
and the world {ound itself fairly well provided with raw 
material, the gold export from the United States to those 
countries ceased. The balance of gold in the United 
States became faMy even during the middle of 1920. 
Thus, in spite of its falling internal value, the dollar had 
fully maintained its parity with gold. As, thanks to the 
enormous stock of gold previously accumulated, the 
United States were in a position to satisfy all gold re- 
/quirements arising in the world, it was nowhere possible 
for gold, disregarding transport costs, to possess higher 
purchasing power than it did in the United States. In 
other words, the value of gold was depressed to the level 
at which it stood in America, and this value was deter- 
niined by the value of the dollar. During this post-War 
inflation period the United States assumed a unique 
position which is really exceptionally striking. It is a 

( singular phenomenon for a currency which, owing to an 
internal inflation, sinks in value thus to be able to draw 
down gold with it in its fall. And it is scarcely to be 
wondered at if the world had difflculiy in at once realising 
exactly what was happening during the period of inflation 
with which we have just been dealing. In April and 
May, 1920, when the prices in- England and America 
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reached their highest level, the average quotations in 
London for fine gold were 105s. and 107s. 5d. re- 
spectively per ounce troy, which was certainly consider- 
ably above parity (84*96s.), but" was nevertheless far 
less than earlier quotations had been, and was, therefore, 
not particularly disquieting. The fall m the value of 
gold, during this period just as much as dining the War, 
seems to have caused the indation in Europe to appear 
in a less serious light than it would otherwise have done. 
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The daxiger of a continued creation of artificial pur- 
chasing power has, of course, to some extent been observed 
everywhere during the inflation period, and the difierent 
means have been discussed which could conceivably 
render possible a return to more normal conditions. The 
first serious attempt, however, at shaping a real plan 
for the restoration of normal monetary conditions was ' 
probably made in England, where as early as January, 
1 918, th e Cun liffe Cpmnuttee was appointed to examine 
^the dSOT^t prqblems likely' fecTarise during the period of 
' reconstruction with regard to the currency of the country 
and foreign exchanges, and to recommend such measures 
as would be necessary for restoring normal conditions. 

( On the 16th August, 1918, the Committee issued its 
first report, in which was evolved a comprehensive scheme 
for the adoption of measures considered necessary to re- 
estabjish in the country a sound monetary system. .. The 
main point of this scheme was that th e gold stand ard 
i nuslinSejre sEOTeX^ mtlip ut.del^y^/Eof 'ESis purple the ' 
Government should refrain from taking up fresh loans, : 
and, if possible, also begin paying off its debts. /Besides 
this, however, the Bank of England, by raising its discount 
rate and making it effective, would have to prevent the 
export of gold to abroad, and, further, aU speculative 
expansion of credit. 

''The main interest of the Committee, however, was 
directed towards bringing about, by means of legislation, 
the restriction of the* circulation not covered by gold 
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reserves. ^To promote this objeot the Committee suggests 
in the first place accumulating as much gold as possible 
in the Bank of England. ^Therefore, an internal gold 
circulation must hot be re-established, all banks, on the 
contrary, having to transfer their remaining gold reserves to 
the Bank of England. *The normal minimum to be aimed 
at for the gold reserves is placed at 150 million pounds. 
Until this sum is reached, and has been successfully 
maintained for at least one year in a satisfactory situation 
for foreign exchanges, the uncovered note issue would have 
to be cautiously reduced. *If by this means the uncovered 
note circulation was reduced in one year, its maximum 
for that year was to be fixed as the legal maximum for 
the following year, exceptions, however, being allowed to 
take place in case of necessity. The final fixing of the 
amount of uncovered note issue was not to take place 
until the exchanges proved to be functioning normally 
at a minimum gold reserve of 160 million pounds. 

Towards the end of 1919 the Committee submitted its 
final report, in which it adhered to its original plan. 
The proposed rule for restriction of the uncovered note 
issue within a maximum corresponding to the maximum 
of the preceding year was immediately accepted, and has 
consequently been in force from 1920 inclusive. How- 
ever, this restriction was rendered possible, at any rate 
at the beginning, mainly by increasing the gold reserves 
aiid not by reducing the total note circulation. 

The average of paper circulation (Bank of England 
notes and currency notes) for January, 1918, amounted 
to 257-16 million pounds. In November it rose to 369-26, 
and in December to 382-16 million pounds. In January, 
1919, the average circulation was 380-96 million pounds; 
in January, 1920, 421-96; and in January, 1921, 461-06 
million pounds. The highest' monthly average was reached 
for December, 1920, with 472- O'?' million pounds. In 
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estimating this rise due account must, of course, be taken 
of the transfer of gold from the private hanks to the Bank 
of England, as proposed hy thepommittee, and afterwards"'' 
carried out. It maybe considered beyond doub^hfiw- 
ever, that the total circulation imderwent a quite con- 
siderable real increase after the Conm^te'^ issued its 
first report. In any case, as was shown in a previous 
chapter, the rise in prices went on, inasmuch as, according 
to the Economist, the price index rose from 227 in 
November, 1918, to a maximum of 310 for March, 1920 
(100 for 1913 being taken as basis). That it was possible 
in spite of this to efiect a considerable increase in the 
central gold reserves was due partly to the compulsory 
transfer of gold from the private banks, partly to the fact 
that the Cunlifife Committee’s proposal to re-establish 
. the eflieotive gold standard was not carried out. 

In the light of this experience the weakness of the 
Committee’s report becomes quite apparent. 4 It was all 
very well to urge the restoration of the gold standard, 
and the regulations by which the Committee hoped 
gradually to arrive at a fresh limit to the uncovered note 
contingent may in themselves have been well thought out. 

• But for this ultimately more formal side of the question 
the Committee had failed to devote close attention to 
1^ tile far more important problem as to how a fall in the 
general price level could be brought about, and what 
would he the consequences of such a depression of prices 
for the industrial fife of the country, as well as for the 
State finances. • Nor has the Committee fully brought out 
^.the international character of the problem. ’It has not 
sufficiently emphasised the aU-important fact that the 
value of gold was depressed by the general inflation. . Its 
statements as to the extent of the Engli sh infl ation are, 
therefore, somewhat vague, and it has not adequately 
explained how far a rcMuction in the general price level 
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would be necessary for the restoration of the gold standard. 
This question could not be answered unless at thesame time 
the development of prices in the United States was taken 
into consideration, and consequently a deliberate policy 
aiming at the restoration of the English gold standard 
was not possible without the co-operation of the United 
States., It is true tfiat'tKrOunMe Committee expressed 
the opinion (on p. 9 of its first report) iihat “ it is probable 
that after the War world prices will stand for many 
years, if not permanently, at a greatly enhanced level.” 
This prophecy evidently implies that the value of gold 
would remain low, but the Committee did not enter upon 
any close analysis of the import of this prophecy nor, 
indeed, of the factors which would determine the future 
purchasing power of gold. * Neither seems the danger of 
an unnecessarily increased competition for gold between 
the central banks to have been predominant in the mind 
of the Committee as the fundamental feature of the 
problem of restoring the gold standard which'it has’^in 
reality proved to be. 

The defetion programme of the Cunliffe Committee 
was, by its very nature, primarily a programme con- 
cerned with State_&ances. How great are the difficulties 
' which the fulfilment of this programme would necessarily 
involve has recently been represented in an English 
financial organ (Barclay’s Bank Monthly Bevim, December, 
1921, p. 4), from which I cannot deny myself the pleasure 
of quoting the following lines : 

“ The first essential to such a policy is the cessation of 
Government borrowing, and the imposition of toation 
sufficient not only to meet outgoings, but also to provide 
a surplus for the reduction of national indebtedness. 
Clearly this is only practicable during period of pros- • 
perity, yet the report contained' nothing in the nature 
of a close analysis of the position ‘^tyhich would arise with 
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a slump in trade. This is fclie more curious as efieotive 
defetion must, in the long run, tenet to~depress 
, sihee a steady and persistent 'fall* in prices 
necessarily diminialiea and discourages trading activity. 
So long as industry is hooming and a sufScient volume of 
taxation can be gathered without prejudice to production, 
the policy outlined by the CunliSe Committee can, 
wthin reasonable limits, safely be commended. But if 
trade depression becomes sufBoientiiy acute, monetary' 
deflation will sooner or later be impos^le, because of 
the Government’s inability to collect sufficient from the 
profits of industry to meet all outgoings. If the policy 
is persisted in after the time for it has passed, a grave 
danger arises, for the payment of taxation will then 
involve trespassing upon the capital, and this, by re- 
tarding trade recovery and reducing the nation’s pro- 
ductive capacity, will accentuate the very evils it is 
desired to cure.” 

The report of the Cunlifle Committee had this significance 
for England, that it fixed at an early stage the idea that 
the aim of the monetary policy should be the restoration 
of the gold standard. The linritation of the imeovered 
note issue carried out on the proposal of the Committee 
has been a continual reminder of the necessity for ’keeping 
the circulation within reasonable limits. The report, 
however, has not ofiered much guidance for the practical 
fulfilment of the proposed deflatioirist programme. Nor, 
indeed, have the results achieved been very satisfactory'. 
More than four years after the appointment of the 
Committee their principal demand — the restoration of the 
gold standard — ^is still unsatisfied, whereas the depression 
which could be foreseen as a consequence of the deflation 
' policy has set in, and has shown itself to be of an extremely 
serious character. 

It is consistent witlf the spirit of the English that they 
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have not allowed themselves to be discouraged by the 
difficulties they haye had to meet, but steadily hold to 
the purpose in view, declaring their, readiness to do so 
should it take five or even ten years to aecomplish. But 
this strength of purpose would have been of considerably 
more practical value if it had been combined with a more 
clear insight into the nature of the problem, its national 
as wed as its international scope, and with a sure con- 
ception of the character of the methods by which the end 
in view could be attained. 

'N, A wider view of the monetary problem in its entirety 
has been expounded by Lprd D’Abernon, who, in a speech 
in the House of Lords on the 26th November, 1919, 
deprecated the superficial ideas current, and, as may be 
gathered from the short abstract given below, expressed 
points of view conducive to a real and tenable ex- 
planation. 

/ He had previously requested of the Government in- 
formation as to production, price movements, note issues, 
etc., in different countries, in order to be able to show 
whether the causes of the high cost of living were to be 
found in under-production or in the artificial increase in 
means of payment. / This information was now forth- 
coming,* and showed that the world’s production of a 
number of important articles was only slightly below the 
pre-War production. /From this D’Abemon inferred that 
the general rise in prices could not be accounted for by 
reduced production. y,The world supply of commodities 
during 1918 amounted probably to at least 90 per cent. 

* Statements of Production. Price Movements and Curr^oy 
Expansion in Certain Countries (Cd. 434). Part of the material 
is reprinted in the Ecmomie JoumcA for. December, 1919, 
which adds the following remark to the point: “ The actual 
statistical relation between volume of currency, prices, and rates 
of exchange is in so close a conformity with the predictions of 
theory, as to surprise even theorists, htfving regard to the many 
disturbing factors of the present time." ‘ 
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of the 1913 stajidard. n But the quantify of means of 
payment became five_times greater during the War. 1 The ■/ 
rise in prices, therefore, must essentially be diie to the far 
• too plentiful supply of means of payment. This con- 
oluaion'‘i3'further strengthened' by“tKe fact that prices 
in the various countries have risen in close conformity with 
the excessive issue of paper money. 

Lord D’Abemon was also able to show with the material 
supplied by the Government t he impracti cability, of the 
i .popular conception of profiteermg as a cause of the rise 
in,prioea. In reality, as’'is clear from the English in- 
vestigation, the profits have been by no means so great, 
nor have had such a general significance, as has been 
supposed. 

The different rises in prices in the different countries 
have, in their turn, been the cause of the en ormous, dis- 
l ocation of the exch^ges we are witnessing to-day. The 
usual explanaticms which try to put this dislocation down 
to international indebtedness, or to the alterations in the 
international trade balances, are entirely indefensible. 

If the percentage of metal in the standard of a coimtry 
were reduced by half, it would be apparent to everyone 
■ that the exohange rates of the country could not remain 
unaltered. But the result will be exactly the same if 
a country with a paper standard suddenly doubles the 
quantity of its notes. Here lies the essenf^l^e^lanation 
\ of the alterations which exchange rates underwent 
[ during the War. The alterations in the internal values 
I of the ourrraciesjrepresept such an overwhelming cause 
I of disloc ations in the exchanges, that every effort, to 
! improve the exchanges by increasing exports or reducing 
limports is as equally effective or useful as trying to stem 
the rising tide by causing by means of artificial puffs of 
wind a reverse ripple on the surface of the water ! This 
powerful overthrow of» a hitherto commonly cherished 

14 
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delusion was received by the House of Lords with loud 
acclamations. 

D’ Abemon further declared that the data just published 
completely upset the theory on which most Governments 
of the world had hitherto acted. It was, therefore, necessary 
to find a new basis to work on.>/Sis: months of suitable 
j control of the world’s means of payment would do far 
I more towards reducing the cost of living than what had 
t been accomplished during the last three years imder food- 
\control commissions and courts dealing with profiteering, 
|or by appeals showered on producers and consumers 
{to increase production and cut down expenditure. If 
England only had adequate control over the^ means of 
payment, she would be able to get rid of aU her trouble- 
some restrictions on the import of goods as well as .the 
prohibition against the export of money. The evil of the 
high cost of living was by no means sent by Providence, 
but was provoked by direct measures adopted under 
8; policy which might be reversed. 

This problem permeated all others, and so long as it 
was not dealt with from the right points of view all efforts 
at reform in other directions were in vain. The mis- 
management of money is by far the most powerful and 
most threatening of all causes of social unrest. But 
here we have one obvious course to pursue. 

Lord D ’Abemon proposed that a new and impartial 
commission be appointed to report on the causes of the 
high price level and on the influence upon it of the mone- 
tary policy ; and further, that the Government should take 
steps to summon an international conference to discuss 
monetary conditions and prices. Viscount Peel answered 
on behalf of the Government that these proposals should 
be laid before the Government. He acknowledged the cor- 
rectness of D’Abemon’s view of the problem, and empha- 
sised the exceptionally wide range of the question at issue. 
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V 

Among the more important doouments treating of the 
currency problem during this period must also be men- 
tioned the “ Economic Declaration ” of the “ Supreme 
Council,” dat^ the ’Slfi’ March, 1920‘.’ ‘This declaration, 
among other things, lays stress upon the fact that the 
depreciation of gold is due to considerable quantities of 
gold having been set free within Europe and having 
flooded other countriesA’^No close analysis, however, is 
made of this phenomenon, nor are the consequences 
drawn with regard to the restoration of the gold standard. 
It is recognised that the collapse of the exchange is, at 
least in part, a result of the reduced purchasing power of 
sundry currencies; nevertheless, the idea is still main- 
tained that the exchanges are essentially dependent upon 
trade balance. An adverse trade balance is regarded as 
a reason for the value of a currency in terms of other 
currencies falling below the level determined by the 
relation between the internal purchasing powers of those 
currencies. It is pointed out that such an imdervaluation 
of a currency enhances the prices of import commodities 
and thus tends to moke food and raw materials in the 
country concerned still more expensive. To remedy this 
an increase in exports is recommended. Before'iuch an 
increase becomes possible a temporary equilibrium must 
bo established with the help of private commercial credits 
accompanied by the redaction of all non-essential imports 
to an absolute minimum. The declaration finishes by 
recommending a policy of deflation to be made efiec- 
tiveby-^^ 

, (a) Cutting down current State expenditure to what 
can be covered by income; 

. (6) Imposing such additional taxation as may be neces- 
sary with a view to this end; 

* (c) Consolidating short term loans by the aid of loans 
payable out of the savings of the nation; 
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• {d) An immediate curtailment of the note eironlation, 
followed by a progressive reduction. 

The declaration contains no discussion of the diffi-. 
culties which such a policy would involve or of the ultimate 
end to be aimed at by adopting that policy. 

Of particular importance for the further treatment of 
the exchange problem was the Intenational Conference 
which met in Brussels i^ the autumn of 1920 at the invita- 
tion of the League of Nations. The copious materials 
collected for this conference, the various reports and 
memoranda submitted, and the discussions held there, 
form together a source of knowledge of the exchange 
problem that will always be extremely valuable to anyone 
desirous of gaining information on this subject. The 
Conference's resolutions, however, are hardly framed in 
such a way as to offer much guidance for a positive work 
on the readjustment of the world’s monetary systems. 
Still, in a negative way, the resolutions at times make 
quite important contributions to the subject, as when the 
opinion is expressed, for instance, that “ neither an 
international coinage nor an international unit of cal- 
culation would serve any useful purpose or remove any 
of the difficulties from which international exchange 
suffers to-day or when “ all attempts to limit fluctua- 
tions in exchange by imposing artificial conti’ol on 
exchange operations ” are deprecated as “ futile and 
misohievous.">/That strong emphasis is laid upon the 
necessity for the limitation of armaments, for a ruthless 
cutting down of other expenditure, and for an effective co- 
operation between the different countries, as well as upon 
the necessity for affording the greatest possible amount 
of freedom from State interference in home industries, . 
and of encouragement to international trade, was a happy 
expression of the sound ideas entertained on these ques- 
tions by the leading financial experts of the world. In 
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certain respects, indeed, these pronouncements have also 
had some effect upon the development that followed, but 
in other respects, and particularly with regard to honest 
co-operation between the nations and to the freedom in 
international trade, this cannot, unfortunately, be said 
to have been the case. 

V' With regard to the actual currency problem the Con- 
ference report is not very enlightening. On the essential 
points its statements are extremely vague. « While 
declaring, on the one hand, that “ it is highly desirable 
that the countries which have lapsed from an effective 
gold standard should return thereto,” it states, on the 
other hand, that “ the reversion to, or establishment of, 
an effective gold standard would in inany cases demand 
enormoim deflation nevertheless, it fails to draw from 
),this the obvious conclusion that such a deflation must be 
avoided and that, therefore, the parity of the currency 
with gold must be placed considerably lower than it was 
before the War. The report instead makes the very vague 
statement: Deflation, if and when undertaken, must be 
carried out gradually and with great caution; otherwise 
the disturbances* to trade and credit might prove disas- 
trous.” No answer is given to the fundamental question 
as to what should really be the object of such a process of 
deflation. Instead of saying clearly and honestly that 
a great deflation must be avoided, the Conference thinks 
fit to recommend that the process of deflation be gradual, 
a recommendation which at bottom is nothing more than 
an evasion well suited to those who will not look diffi- 
culties in the face. Also it seems to be imagined that 
■ such a gradual deflation could be effected by increasing 
the wealth on which the currency is based. Further, 
as means for effective deflation are recommended the 
grad ual paying off of public debts, higher rates of interest, 
and a sort of rationing; ^credit. 
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With the question of how inflation has afiected the value 
of gold and what influence a policy of deflation and the steps 
necessary for restoring an efieotive gold standard would 
be likely to have on the value of gold, the Brussels Con- 
ference hardly dealt at all. 

V lu the resolution the only statement made on the subject 
,ia this; " We cannot recommend any attempt to stabilise 
I the value of gold, and we gravely doubt whether such 
; attempt could succeed. . . . The matter, however, was 

'referred, for closer investigation, to the Financial Com- 
mittee afterwards appointed by the League of Nations. 

The preparations for the Brussels Conference were 
going on just at the time when the post-War inflation 
process above described reached a climax, and when 
several European countries were giving themselves up to 
an inflation which was bound to lead to the complete ruin 
of their monetary systems. Under such conditions it 
was natural enough that the Brussels Conference should 
devote its chief attention to the necessity of putting an 
end to the inflation which was going on everywhere, 
and also that its resolutions should strongly emphasise 
this necessity. If by the side of this the analysis of the 
difficulties and dangers attending the coming process of 
deflation were neglected, then in view of the circumstances 
such neglect inay in some measure be excusable; but none 
the less it has undoubtedly proved very injurious to the 
ensuing development. In just such a situation as oc- 
curred in the autumn of 1920, would an authoritative pro- 
nouncement as to the main lines of the monetary policy 
to be pursued and as to the object and means of thip 
policy have been more than ever urgently needed. 

In an article in the Ecmomic Journal for March, 1920, 
(“Further .Observations on the World’s Monetary Prob- 
lem ”), I expressed^the opinion that a process which aimed 
at reducing 'prices to their former^ level would probably 
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I Mtimately prove still more disastrous than the process of 
{Mation had been.f \)The prospect of a long period of 
j faJling prices woulcr fiUTall'enterprise and hamper the 
j pro^ss of reconstruotion^'^Further, an increase in the 
‘ value of gold would for many' oountfies''aggravate the 
difficulties of reverting to a gold standard, and very 
. s^ousl y increase 'their, 'already^oyerwhehning financial 
burdens. Jt was therefore natural that the world should 
desire to prevent any further rise in the value of gold. 

^ In opposition to the then prevailing idea that deflation 
could be attained by such increase in productionUswould 
bring it on a level with the provision of means of payment 
without any reduction of abeady existing means 
of pa 3 rment — I showed that this was bound to be a very 
slow proMss. .With a normal rate of, progress of, let 
u^'ay, 3 per cent, per annum, it would take thirty-one 
. years to overcome an inflation indicated by the index 
numbeoT 250, and wellnigh thirty-eight years for the 
supply of commodities to correspond to the supply of 
, means of payment in a country where the inflation had 
reached the index number of 300. • To continue to reduce 
artificially the world’s provision of means of payment 
for such a long period would obviously be quite out of 
question. “Besides, the contiaual fall in the general 
level of prices which would be the result would, of course, 
hamper all enterprise and cause a severe economic de- 
pression. Tinder such circumstances it would he vain 
to ea^ect that normal progress of the world’s production 
on which the whole plan rests.” 

> To tiids reasoning the objection has been made that 
the world ^s gone through long periods of falling prices 
before without progress being thereby checked. Reference 
has particularly been made to the period 1873 to 1895, 
when a marked scarcity of gold brought about a very 
considerable fall in prices. But this period is, in fact. 
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also to a great extent a prolonged period of depression, 
during which the constantly sinking price level manifestly 
proved a very serious obstacle to enterprise. Sweden, 
which is particularly dependent for her exports on the 
continuous creation of real capital in the world, suffered 
severely from this depression, and during the period in 
question the' conditions of Swedish industrial life were 
extremely difficult. Of course, enterprise will not be 
entirely paralysed at such a time, as it is always expected 
that the faU in prices has reached the bottom. Jt is 
obvious that depression must become stiU heavier if it is 
announced in advance that it wiU continue until a certain 
(low price level is reached. A programme of this kind 
must in reality provoke such a depression that a violent 
faU in prices is inevitable. A slow and gradual proces s 
of deflation is therefore an impossibility — a fact of which, 

- I ir r — I — f ^ 

indeed; the most convincing proof is to be found in the 
tragic experiences the world has suffered since the middle 
of 1920, when a process of general deflation was actually 
started. It must not be denied, however, that a country 
which has gone through a period of inflation can, under 
exceptionally favourable conditions, accommodate itself 
to the too large volume of means of payment with which 
it has supplied itself. This may be said to have been 
the case -with the United States after the. Civil War; 
but then, during the subsequent decades, the country also 
acquired an uninterrupted supply, both of immigrant 
labour .and of European capital, and at the same time- 
had at its disposal its own undeveloped natural resources, 
of which it could now make use with the help of these 
newly acquired productive forces. At present such an 
expansion can certainly not be expected in many 
countries 1 

■J. In my first M emorandum laid before the International 
Einancial CoSerence in Brussels* I uttered a warning 
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against any attempt at further deflatio n. I pointed out 
that t he way to cause a d e flation m ust be, firstly, by im- 
} posing additio nal ta xation for reductio n o f th e me ans of 
payine nt; and, secondly, by a severe restriction of credit, 
particularly by aid of high rates of intere st. The former 
method could not ofier much prospect "of success at a 
time when most countries had serious difficulties to contend 
‘ 1 with in getting their taxation to meet current expenditure. 
The latter method would certainly prove effective, but, 
at the same time, was bound to have a very depressing 
1 influence on industrial life and business enterprise. 
Such being the means of a process of deflation, the 
practical possibility of carrying out the deflationist 
programme would manifestly be rather limited, and its 
complete realisation would certainly show itself very 
little desirable. 

As to the analysis of the deflationist policy which I 
submitted at the time, I must refer the reader for closer 
details to my above-mentioned Memorandum. I caimot, 
however, refrain from recafling here one aspect of the 
deflationist prog ramme which I brought out in that 
book — namel y, its influenc e _on_gold. In chapter xii., 
s^-“The GolS^uestion,”'rm$lamed'Tiow the problem of the 
I stabilisation of the dollar exchange in Europe would be 
,| further complicated if the United States raised the value 
Jof its currency by a process of deflation. It would 
obviously be to the interest of all countries desirous of 
stabilising their dollar exchange that the United States 
should not engage in any monetary policy aiming at an 
increase in the internal value of the dollar: “ It is desirable 
that one country should take the lead by fbdng the in- 
tenial value of its money, and it seems natural that this 
country should be the United States.” If the world was to ' 
revert to a gold standard it would be a common interest 
to the world to prevent gold from again rising in value. 
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_ The hojpe for the stabilisation of the internal value of 
the 3oUar was not to be fulfilled. During 1920 there was 
o arrie.c Lout.,.in-,theLJJnited States ^ process of_d^ation 
whioh .eventually, resulted in a. violent .fall .in,the.general 
pjE'iQ.e Jey;el,_and conseguentlj a Qorre^ondmg rise .in .the 
purchasing .pow:er of the dollar, and thereby also in that 
.of gftld/ This process having severely complicated the 
exchange problem for other countries, it has naturally 
attracted lively attention throughout the world. -Now, 
afterwards, people in the United States have wanted to 
make out that the fall in prices was spontaneous, and 
that no defiationist policy — ^that is, a process aiming at 
raising the internal value of the dollar — ^had ever been 
deliberately pursued. This, however, can hardly be true, 
for it would then prove extremely difficult satisfactorily 
’ to account for the fall in prices. That a currency can 
in so short a time undergo such a radical change in its 
internal purchasing power is necessarily a phenomenon 
of a monetary nature whioh we must be able to es^jlain. 
If one contends that no deflationist policy was ever 
pursued, one must be prepared to bring forward other 
factors of a monetary nature capable of having produced 
that peculiar result. As this would c^ainly prove very 
difficult, at any rate the most natural course is to examine 
the part which the monetary policy of the United States 
has played in the heavy fall in prices which went on in 
that country from May, 1920, to May, 1921. 

In order to elucidate this matter, it is necessary to go 
back one year. During the summer of 1919 there were 
certainly not many in the United States prepared to 
deny that the will of the nation was consciously directed 
towards bringing down the^ price level. It was during 
this time that the Government campaign against en- 
hanced prices and profiteering was at its height. A wide- 
spread organisation had been founded for conducting 
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this campaign, and the Attorney-General, Mr. Parmer, 
the head of this organisation, issued a communication to all 
“ Fair Price Committees ” appointed by the organisation, 
in 'which he declared that it was of the utmost importance 
that prices be lowered, and in which the co-operation of 
all State and Federal organisations was most earnestly 
solicited in the attainment of that end. On the 8th of 
August, President Wilson summoned the Congress to a 
general session, with a view to gi'ving support to the 
campaign against the high cost of living and against 
profiteering. On that occasion the President expressed 
the opinion that peace prices were impossible, so long 
as the financial and economic system remained on a war 
basis. 

Efo one can fail to get the impression that the object 
of this campaign was to bring down price? to the level of 
what the President termed peace prices — i.e., pre-War 
prices. Certainly neither the tremendous agitation thus 
set on foot, nor the severe legislation especially passed 
for the purpose, nor the far-reaching organisation to 
reduce the price level, was capable of directly bringing 
about any general fall in prices, as the whole campaign 
started from a false conception of the problem, entirely 
overlooked its essentially monetary character, and 
consequently employed wrong methods. But at any rate 
the campaign probably accomplished this much: it spread 
the idea far and wide that prices must go down, and 
that the pre-War price level was the only natural and 
proper one. Thus, when afterwards the banks of the 
Federal Reserve system began to adopt monetary 
measures with a view to deflation, the soil was well pre- 
pared, and these measures were, therefore, very effective, 
apparently much more so than the management of the 
Federal Reserve system had imagined. 

As we have seen iA the foregoing, it was not until 
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towards the end of 1919 that the Eederal Reserve banks 
found themselves in the position of no longer having to 
give that prior consideration to the, war loans whieh had 
previously limited their freedom of action, and that they 
could therefore proceed to raise the discount rates. At, 
first the increase in the bank ra tes was altogether inade- 
quate, but during 1920 it became so considerable that it 
was bound gradually to have the intended efieot. 

Bai^ administration in the United States, as in so 
many other countries, has worked on the idea that any 
restriction found to be necessary ought to be confined to 
credits “ for speculative purposes,” and would not need 
to affect so-called “ legitimate ” credits. In reality no 
such distinction is possible. Stem measures designed to 
reduce speculative credit are ahnost bound to react 
in a' thousand different ways on the whole of the in- 
dustrial life of a country, and to reduce the total volume 
of credit. Still more impossible is it to place an effective 
restriction upon all credit for speculative purposes without 
thereby forcing on a general fall in prices. The scheme 
for suppressiug the granting of credit for purposes of 
speculation must, therefore, in itself have already in- 
, volved a scheme for reducing the level of prices. That this 
object formed the gist of the Federal Reserve banks’ 
restrictive credit policy seems only natural; at any rate 
this policy must have appeared to the mind of the public 
as a logical continuation of the Government’s vigorous 
campaign for reducing the level of prices. 

In its number dated the Ist October, 1919; the Federal 
Reserve BuUetin discusses the problem of the high cost of 
living, and refers to the measures taken by the Government 
against the rise in prices. In direct reference to this 
subject the journal says: “ The problem of reducing the 
cost of living is, however, mainly that of restoring the 
purchasing power of the dollar.” (f have taken the liberty 
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of placing these imporijant words in italics, as also two 
other passages in the following quotations.) “ The dollar 
has lost purchasing power because expansion of credit, 
under the necessities of war financing, proceeded at a 
rate more rapid than the production and saying of goods. 
The return to a sound economic condition, and one which 
will involve as little further disturbance of normal 
economic -relationships as possible, will be a reversal of the 
process which has brovght the country to its present pass. 
In other words, the way in must be the way out.” The 
journal, it is true, believes that this can be done by in- 
creased production and greater economy, and in support 
thereof quotes a statement made by the Chairman of 
the Board. But this statement begins with the very 
characteristic argument that in consideration of Govern- 
ment finance it is not possible to limit the extent of 
credits, except by a gradual process. This, however, 
can only be interpreted to mean that when at some 
future time there is no longer any need for this con- 
sideration, a reduction of the volume of credits would 
be a proper means for restoration of normal conditions. 
And what is more, the journal adds; “The cost of living 
problem on its financial side is misconceived, unless it 
is conceived as the problem of restoring the value of the 
dollar. To accept the depreciation worked in the dollar 
by war conditions, and to standardise the dollar of the 
future on this basis, would be to ratify the inflation wrought 
by the War and the injustices it produced.” It can hardly 
be denied that a very definite programme of deflation is 
hereby proposed. 

The Board has, as is only natural, first of all devoted- 
its attention to the securily of the banks of the Federal- 
Reserve system — that is to say, to the necessil^ for keep- 
ing sufficient gold reserves against their liabilities. When 
the reserve ratio fell ill October, 1919 (the 7th), to as low 
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a figure as 48-3 per cent./ the Annual Conference of the 
Federal Reserve system came to pay special attention to 
the necessity for restrictive measures. They realise the 
necessity for a higher discount, but at the same time are 
anxious to make it known that thpre is no desire to impose 
an unnecessary restriction on production. • The opinion is, 
nevertheless, expressed that “ some increase in the bank 
rate seems the necessary first step in any programme 
for the restraint of undesirable credit expansion.” How- 
ever, the raising of the rate would prove ineffectual, 
“ unless accompanied by a campaign ... to secure 
greater moderation by banks in the extension of credit 
for speculative and other undesirable purposes.” There 
can be no doubt that a restrictive programme was thereby 
proposed, which, if consistently and vigorously carried 
out, was boimd to lead to a fall in prices. 

At the beginning of November the Federal Reserve 
banks raked thek discount rates generally by J per cent. 
On this subject the Federal Reserve BtiUetm of the Ist 
December remarks as follows : "The advance was slight, 
but, interpreted as it was as indicating a change of dis- 
count policy, it had a good deal of effect.” 

In a review of the development of the Federal Reserve 
system during the financial year which closed at the 
end of Jime, 1920, the July (1920) number of the Bulletin 
remarks: “During this latter period the characteristic 
phases have been found in the effort to check the growth 
in war papers carried by Federal Reserve banks, in the 
successful shifting from the low stabil^ed level necessitated 
by war conditions to the higher basis corresponding to 
commercial conditions, and reflecting the effort of the 
system to control the expansion of credit, and the corre- 
sponding attempt to induce member banks to curtail 
excessive or unessential advances 'of funds.” It is further 
stated in this number that, " be ginnin g with November, 
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1919, effort was definitely made to control the reserve 
position through the application of higher rates of dis- 
count at Federal Reserve banks and that “ the opera- 
tion of credit control through higher discount rates has 
had a marked success.” 

It is true that this result was slow in coining. The 
reserve ratio continued to decrease, and in May, 1920, 
reached the low figure of 42-6 per cent. But it is in the 
nature of the ease that the effect of reversing the credit 
policy in this manner should only gradually make itseU 
felt. It should, instead, prove to he all the more power- 
ful. This postponing of the effect has clearly rendered it 
difficult for the hank administration to review the oon- 
se<iuences of their restrictive credit policy, and has 
resulted in the administration pursuing this polioy 
further than would perhaps otherwise have been deemed 
proper. At a meeting of the Federal Reserve Board 
held on the 17th May, 1920, it was recommended to 
“ urge upon member banks through the Federal Reserve 
banks the wisdom of showing borrowers the necessity of 
the curtailment of general credits, aind especially for 
non-essential uses, as well as continuing to discourage 
loans for capital and speculative purposes, by checking 
excessive borrowings through the application of higher 
rates.” On the 29th May, 1920, the Federal Reserve 
‘ Bank of New York raised ite discount rate to 7 per cent., 
this in view of the steady pressure for funds, and by 
way of emphasisiog the necessity of continued moderation 
in rediscount applications.” 

On the 17th May, 1920, the United States Senate 
resolved that the Federal Reserve Board should be 
directed to advise the Senate as to what steps it purposed 
to take, or to recommend to member banks, to meet the 
existing inflation of the currency and credits, and the high 
prices resulting therefrom, and what further steps it 
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contemplated taking or recommending to mobilise credits 
in order to move the 1920 crop. .Injts^reply. datad-the 
25th May, 1920, the Board said that it had for ,many 
months past recogmsed that the expansion of credit in 
the United States was proceeding'at a ra?e^ot warranted 
by the production and consumption of commodities. 
The Board had repeatedly exhorted the Federal Reserve 
banks to endeavour to induce the member banks to avoid 
^an undue expansion of loans, and to keep the volume 
of their outstanding credits within reasonable limits. 
At the above-mentioned meeting on the 17th May the 
Chairman of the Board had declared among other things 
that “unnecessary and habitual borrowings should be 
discouraged, and the liquidation of long-standing, non- 
essential loans should proceed. Banks were cautioned, 
however, that drastic steps should be avoided, and that 
the method adopted should be orderly, for gradual 
liquidation will result in permanent improvement, while 
too rapid deflation would be injurious and should be 
avoided.” 

Here, as it seems to me, is as obvious a programme of 
deflation as can be found anywhere. Efforts are, of course, 
made to retain as long as possible the idea that a deflation 
can be effected gradually, and without hampering pro- 
ductive activities. But this is an illusion which is, so to 
speak, tacked on to the deflationist policy and has no 
influence whatever upon its actual consequences. In the 
Federal Reserve Bvlletin for June, 1920, the following 
passage occurs in the journal’s review of the preceding 
'month: “Undue storage and the accumulation of goods 
’has been a prolific cause of demand upon banks during 
"the past few months.” It is clear from this that the 
(object of the policy of restriction must have been to force 

( goods upon the market. This was, of course, not possible 
without at the same time bringing about a violent fall 
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) in prices. It -must, therefore, have been part of the 
Federal Reserve Board’s policy to bring down the general 
price level. It is true that after the fall in prices has 
already set in, the Board time after time expresses the 
belief that the bottom has been reached. But in this 
it is mistaken. The consequences of its restrictive policy 
are more far-reaching than the Board imagines. In 
November, 1920, it is declared that ‘‘the problem of 
complete readjustment now centres around the placing 
of goods and accumulated stocks upon a banking basis 
corresponding to the new level of prices which has been 
established. It may be expected that, as older accumu- 
lations are disposed of, and new goods at the revised price 
levels take their place, a more normal situation will 
gradually develop." This was written with reference 
to the price level in October, 1920, which was denoted 
by the index figure 225 (Bureau of Labor). At that 
time by far the greater part of the fall in prices which 
the deflationist policy of the Board was to bring about 
had not yet taken place. In June, 1921, the said index 

^ number stood at 148. 

Now afterwards, whenever an attempt has been made 
to defend the Federal Reserve Board against the charge 
of having through a deliberate deflationist policy forced 
on the fall in prices, with all its appalling consequences, 
it has been particularly pointed out that the fall in prices 
took place before the limitation of credits, and that, 
therefore, the restrictive bank policy could not have caused 
the fall in prices. This argument is absolutely untenable. 
The reason why, in a case like this, the reduction in the 
volume of bank currency will necessarily be delayed is 
natural enough, and will be considered more closely later 
on. This delay does not in any way prove that a re- 
strictive bank policy has not been the primary cause of the 
fall in prices. By their enei^etic efforts at curtailing 
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credits, and especially by tbeir high discount rates, the 
Federal Reserve banks have brought about an extensive, 

' and sometimes precipitate, realisation of accumulated 
; stocks, have severely cut down the demand for capital 
i for all kinds of new construction and improvements, 
i and have thus put a very effective check on enterprise. 

A pdicy of this kind always proves th^surest means of 
' brin ging down the price level.^ The reduced creation of 
real capital causes less demand for labour and a reduction 
in wages. With increasing unemplo^ent and falling 
wages there follows a reduction in purchasing power. 
Just as the Board expected, the current savings which 
accumulated during that period have been utilised for 
cancelling a part of the superfluous means of payment. 
By its restriction of credit the Board has convinced the 
public of its serious intentions with regard to the de- 
flationist programme, and the public have ^uite con- 
sistently refrained from buying, and that to such an 
extent that people have talked of a general purchasing 
strike. Not until the public had worn out their clothes 
could they be induced out of sheer necessity once more 
to start buying textiles and boots, which brought about 
some improvement in the respective markets. Not until 
the lack of housing accommodation became overwhelming, 
and the prices of material and labour had fallen con- 
siderably, did building operations commence gradually 
to assume more normal proportions. People are still 
evidently reluctant to effect purchases in several lines of 
business, because they either hope or fear for a still 
further fall in prices. The common purchasing strike, 
both on the part of business enterprises and consumers, 
may perhaps be regarded as the immediate cause of the 
' 'fall in prices. But this purchasing strike has been a 
'.direct and natural consequence of the restrictive policy 
adopted by the bank administratibn. 
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Naturally the deflationist policy has aroused keen 
opposition in the United States, and this opposition has 
frequently employed arguments -which are inadmissible, 
and against which the bank admini^ation has found it 
compara-tively easy to defend itself. I have in mind 
especially the criticisms advanced by the farmers. 
Attempts have been made from that quarter to show that 
the Federal Reserve banks have held agriculture in 
disfavour, and have failed to provide farmers with the 
credits essential for carrying on. Against this the banks 
have managed to prove that on a relatively very large 
scale it is just the credit requirements of agriculture 
that have been best looked after. Though this charge 
was thus proved to be false, yet it cannot be denied that 
agrionlture was at any rate the industry to suffer most 
from the bank administratioh’s general restrictive pohoy. 
This is partly due to the fact that, owing to the conditions 
on the world market, the prices of agricultural produce 
underwent a relatively severer fall than those of other 
commodities; partly, also, to the fact that agriculture works 
with a fairly long investment period, and that con- 
sequently a continued heavy fall in prices is boimd to 
prove more disastrous for agriculture than for many other 
industries. What made things worse was that agriculture' 
had previously been encouraged to increase production 
to the greatest possible extent. The losses which the 
process of deflation brought upon the American farmers 
must, indeed, have been enormous, and the indignation 
felt in agricultural .circles is natural enough. 

Opposition in the United States reached such a pitch 
that it found expression in a certain animosity against 
the entire Federal Reserve system and the centralisation 
of power which it undoubtedly represents. To an out- 
sider this must seem to be an exhibi-tion of somewhat 
exaggerated pugnacity.* The Federal Reserve ^tem 
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has, mthout the slightest doubt, meant a vast improve- 
ment in the organisation and effectiveness of jbhe American 
banking system. But even a good instrument can be 
misu sed, and when that is the case the consequences may 
easily be very serious indeed. Without the centralisation 
of the banking system, which was effected just before the 
outbreak of the War through the introduction of the 
Federal Reserve system, it would certainly never have 
been possible for the United States to finance the War 
in the very effective manner in which it was now done. 
• But it must never be forgotten that this war-fin a ncing 
'was only rendered possible by means of an extremely 
harmful infiation, which perhaps could not have been 
' carried out under a less centralised banking system. The 
subsequent process of deflation can also be looked upon 
as^ah indication of the effectiveness of the centralised 
banking system, but in this case the effectiveness has 
manifestly proved disastrous to the country'.' The mere 
effectiveness of an organisation is, therefore, not every- 
thing. In order successfully to utilise such effectiveness, 
an administration is required to be capable of fulfilling 
the most exacting claims ; indeed, the greater the effective- 
ness of the organisation the higher wfll be the claims on 
the admimstration. In the present case the administra- 
tion has undoubtedly displayed great technical ability. 
But it has been faced with duties of an extraordinary 
nature which it has hardly been capable of completely 
mastering. 

The complaint has been made in the United States that 
the Federal Reserve system has been'far too closely 
dependent upon the political administration of the 
country. There is no doubt that this is just the weakest 
point in every centralised banking system, and, as the 
Brussels Conference clearly brought out, it is of the 
highest importance for ell countries with a centralised 
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banking system to free the bank administration to the 
greatest possible extent from political influences. But 
that sort of opposition which is at present displayed in 
the United States seems hardly hkely to promote such 
an object, or to call forth any greater degree of efficiency 
in the administration. 



V THE ACTUAL OPERATION AND EFFECTS 
OF DEFLATION 


The deflationist policy described in the two preceding 
chapters has found its way to' most other countries, and 
there, too, has brought about a more or less extensive 
reduction in prices. Thus, in this case, just as in the 
question of the post-War inflation dealt with above, 
we may with some truth speak of an international price 
”■ movement. But the common trend ja„the d evelop ment 
of the price leyel. which may. thus. be.said.to. exi st in most 
countries is not dSfiJtQ any necessary connection between 
the different' currencies, but only to certain common 
j tendenciea ha ving-asserted ■ themselves in -regard, to -the 

I diffOTBTit nnuntries ’ moneta ry policy, as also in the i deas 
entertained by the public as to the economic situation 
■and prospects for the future. 

In order to form a true judgment of these internationally 
operating causes, it is particularly important to keep 
constantly in mind that the world no longer has a gold 
{standard, but that every country possesses its o'wn special 
/(standard. Only in the United States is this standard 
a real gold standard. In all other countries it is a paper 
standard in itself possessing a quite indeterminate value. 
There no longer exists, therefore, any fixed relation 
between the currencies of the different countries. But, 
then^ neither is there any common measure for prices in 
the various countries. Prices are determined in each 
separate country by a. nominal unit of measure quite 
independent of the units emplo/ed by other countries. 

230 
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Thus, each country has its o wn speoial ^rinft IavrI, and 
in consequence > there exists no diieot and necessary con- 
nection between the difierent price levels or their move- 
ments. Experience has shown that want of clear know- 
ledge on this point has been a fundamental cause of the 
universal misinterpretation of the nature of the price 
movement, as well as of the refusal to admit the possi- 
bility of pursuing an independent monetary policy and 
consequently the responsibility for the fate of each in- 
dividual currency. 

If, therefore, there exists no direct connection between 
the world’s currencies of to-day, nevertheless the idea 
of a future restoration of such a connection seems to have 
acted as a conneotiog link between them, ^opes have 
I been entertained in this and that countij that the 
jfomOT gold standard would be restored, which praotically 
jmeant' the 'restoration of the old dollar rateVor at any 
.'rate" oountoies have striven tq_jrevent their cunOTcy 
from being phased in relation to the dollar more than it 
•was already. When, therefore, from the middle of 1920 
-'the internal value of the dollar began to be raised, the 
other countries deemed it to be necessary to raise the 
internal value of their own currencies in like proportion. 
In the better situated countries these efforts have called 
forth a restrictive credit policy, with a consequent fall- in 
the general price level. The very idea of the irresisti- 
bilii^ of !what was called an international movement of 
prices has probably contributed considerably towards 
making the fall in prices international. The umversal 
belief that only the prices before 1914 can be regarded 
as normal, and that consequently a “ return to normal 
conditions ” can only mean a return to the 1914 price 
level, has also manifestly exercised an important influence 
both on the business world and on the consuming public 
— an influence which has naturally facilitated and intensi- 
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fied the efieot of the dehatioiust policy in reducing prices. 
But the predominating factor in the deflation which took 
place in countries apart from the United States has, 
jwithout douht, been the considerable rise in the internal 
jvalue of the dollar brought about by the United States’ 
jdeflationist pohey. 

That it is nevertheless always the amount of each 
separate country’s provision of means of payment that 
ultimately determines the internal value of its currency 
is particularly well brought out by the fact that, simul- 
taneously with the decline in prices now being discussed, 
there occurred a very considerable rise in prices in those 
countries in which the authorities were not strong enough 
to put a check on the constant inflation, but kept on 
providing the public with fresh purchasing power. This 
fact seems to offer sufSoient evidence that the fall in 
prices might have been prevented in other countries also, 
if only a sufficiently liberal credit policy had provided 
trade with adequate means of payment. Thus, if there 
exists any connection between the processes of deflation 
in different countries, it is a psychological and not a 
material coimection. 

After these remarks on the general character and causes 
of the heavy fall in prices, we can with greater confidence 
proceed to a consideration of the details of this not only 
interesting, but also practically important, phenomenon. 

In the spring of 1920 it was strongly felt throughout 
the world that the rise in prices which had taken 
place was unsound, and that the sgeculaticm^that went 
hand in hand with it was without sohd foundation. 
Everywhere people e xpec ted the bubble to burst. The 
ground'" waslihus well prepared for a crisis, and it only 
needed to start in one place for it to spread far and wide. 
The first collapse occurred o n t he mar ket for^inaterial 
supplied to the'^d^hing ipdustr^i^ The coiitroi of t his 
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material whioh the belligerent Governments' introduced 
during the 'War began to be given up. a nd supplies that 
had accumulated came to be p ut fr6elj[^£n_thg_marfcet. 
The ^verziments themselves real ised them war stocks. 
These changes had a very considerable influence on the 
wool market. But the crisis afiected other articles as 
well. Large stocks of leather and hides had been accumu- 
lated while the disposal of ready-made articles was held 
back by the high retail prices. On this market there 
occurred a violent fall in prices which in three months 
(from April to July) reduced the prices on the American 
market in some cases by nearly half. Large stocks of 
silk, especially on the Ear Eastern market, had been 
accumulated on speculation, with the result that every- 
where the consumption was very considerably reduced. 
ffWhen the banks stop ped adys n^g fuqdsjQrJihis specu- 
lation and at the same time the demand ior silk fell, the 
1 speculation came to grief. The nrices o f silk -dronned 
i by SO per cent., and a violent economic c risis br oke.out.in 
j japan . A heavier fall in the general price level than 
that which then took place in Japan has seldom been 
witnessed. ' In March, 1920, the Japanese Central Bank’s 
mdex for wholesale prices had reached a maximum o f 32Q . 
This index number fell for April to 300, and for May 
to 222. Later on, it is true, a slight recovery took place, 
but for December the price index stood at 206 (index 
numbers being oaloulated on the basis of 100 for 1913). 

•It was natural that this crisis- should first react upon 
those countries which have the most powerful interests 
in international trade. » In England the general price 
level hadj according to the Economist, reached its 
maximum in March, 1920, with the figure .^P. iThere- 
upon there followed a retrograde movement which, 
towards the end of the year, became more and more 
accentuated, so that December shows an index number 
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of 220. In the United States the price level was reduced 
from the highest index number of_272, reached in May, 
/to 189 for December. In France the maximum had been 
reached in April with the figure 588 (Siatistique Oenerale) 
and fell from that figure to ^6 for December. Even 
Germany, in spite of her steadily increasing note circula- 
tion, could not help being affected by the fall in prices. 
The index number compiled by the Frmhfurter Zeitung, 
which in April, 1920, reached a maximum of 1,714, 
dropped to 1,473 for May of that year. In the case of 
Sweden the maximum was reached in June with the 
figure 366. However, no noteworthy decline in prices 
took place before October. In December the index 
number had receded to 299 {Swedish Trade Journal). 
In Norway the maximum point was not reached until 
later — viz., in September — with the figure 426 (Ohm. 
Revue: the prices for January to June, 1914, being 
denoted by 100). The price index afterwards dropped 
to 377 in December. In Denmark the case was similar. 
The maximiun was reached in October, with the figure 
403, and by December the price index had gone down 
to 341 (Fimnstidende : the prices for July, 1912, to 
June, 1914, being denoted by 100). In the Netherlands 
the decline started from a maximum of 296 for July and 
feU to the figure 233 for December (Gentral Bureau v. d. 
Stat). 

In December, 1920, the Federal Reserve Bulletin ex- 
presses the opinion that a turning-point must now be 
considered to have been reached. The journal says: 
“Very sharp reduction in prices coupled with heavy 
decreases in production, extensive unemployment, and 
business reaction, often involving bank failures, have 
, been the outstanding features of readjustment in former 
! years.” The Bulletin considers that the present transi- 
‘ tion period has caused a minimuhi of such symptoms. 
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and that, although the process is not yet completed, 
the difficulties are not likely to be further intensified. 
In spite of everything, the end of the year 1920 must be 
regarded as “ quite unmistakably a turning-point in the 
process of transition from conditions procured by the 
War to the normal economlo basis of international and 
industrial life." • A similar idea has most likely been 
entertained in many other places also. , Indeed, so long 
as the whole process was regarded as an inevitable crisis 
following upon an ordinary phase of excessive speoulation, 
this idea was but natural enough. We must not press 
unduly such a statement as the one just quoted, and we 
may have good reason to remind ourselves of how ffiffi- 
cult it was in the extremely complicated situation that 
marked the end of 1920 to obtain a elear view of what 
was taking place. However, it is not intended here to 
lay any stress upon showing up that an error of judgment 
has been oommitted, but rather upon pointing out the 
cause of this error of judgment. And that is quite 
obvious. The Federal Reserve Board entirely overlooked 
the one factor which in t^ wh o le of this exeat com plicated 
process was itselftheprjncipad driving force^the Board’s 
own deflationist pol icy, or perhaps let us say, rather, the 
resS ictive bank p olicy which the Board pursued, and 
which in itself inevitably implied deflation. I am well 
aware that both the Board and its supporters deny that 
a deliberate deflation was ever advanced, but what can- 
not be denied is that from the spring of 1920 to the spring 
of 1921 there took place a very considerable rise in the 
internal value of the dollar. Thy fair the deeline_^m 
prices was u ndeniably „a wonelari/ phenomenon, _and_it 
was just this that was overlooked by the managements 
ortEToMifical banks not'cmly in the United States, but 
in~most' otKercountrie3r"Just‘as 'during the period of 
inflation 'the “central* banks of the world would never 
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openly admit that an internal depreciation of money was 
taking place, so during the period of deflation they have 
never been willing fully to acknowledge, at least after 
the harmful effects of deflation began- to appear, that 
deflation was a monetary phenomenon and involved a 
fresh change in the monetary unit. With such a stand- 
point it was inevitable that the situation should be 
misjudged while the deflation process was actually being 
experienced. This was, however, from a practical point 
of view, very serious, not to say disastrous, for it caused 
the American central bank management to maintain their 
restrictive bank policy, even after it had failed to serve 
any rational purpose and could only encourage a further 
altogether aimless increase in the internal value of the 
dollar. 

tj Other countries who would not willingly see their 
currency further depreciated in its relation to the dollar 
had no^jption but to pursue the same deflationist policy. 
t They did not succeed thereby in effecting any appreciable 
improvement in their currency -in its relation to the 
dollar, at any rate during the first year — ^that is, from 
the spring of 1920 to the spring of 1921. As the value 
of the doUar determined that of gold, the value of gold 
rose during this period in proportion to that of the dollar, 
and therefore, in spite of all deflation, other currencies 
f came no nearer recovering their gold parity during that 
(pefiodjQiiS ''they were before, in fact rather the oppos ite. 
‘As the deflation affected even the best currency it became 
a kind of race for bringing up the internal values ra the 
different ourrehoies-^' race which was devoid of any 
rational object whatever.' ' . 

Eor the first six months of 1920 the English price 
level stood (according to the Economist) at an average 
of 300, while the American price level stopped at 259. 
j-Worldng on a pre-War parity of 4'86§ dollars to the 
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pound sterling, we find that the figures guoted above ' 
give on an average for the said period a purchasing power 
parity for tho pound of (in round figures) 4-20 dollars. In 
May, 1921, the American deflation had reached the point 
where it remained for practically the remainder of the year. 
The index figure for May is 151, while the corresponding 
English index figure is 1S2. These figures give a purchas- 
ing power parity for tho pound of 4-04 dollars. During 
this year, therefore, the value of the pound in relation' 
to tho dollar had, in spite of the heavy English deflation, 
rather decreased than otherwise. It was not until 
deflation ceased in tho United States that other countries 
succeeded, by carrying their deflation still further, in 
effecting a relative improvement in their own currency 
as against tho dollar. So the En glish price level. dropped 
from 182 for M ay. 1921. to 1C3 for December of the 
sarao year, wMe ^o Amqrican^priee lovd only feU, from 
151 for May to 149. for December. It is the same in 
tho caso of Sweden. When the Swedish price level 
reached its maximum (for Juno, 1920) with 366, the 
American stood at 269, and the purchasing power parity 
of tho dollar was therefore kr. 5'08. In May, 1921, 
tho Swedish price level was at 218, but by December 
had fallen to 172. Tho former figure corresponded to a 
purchasing power parity for the dollar of (in round 
figures) kr. 6'40, tho latter to a purchasing power 
parity of kr. 4-31. Thus tho period up to May, 1921, 
involved a marked depreciation of the Swedish krona 
in relation to tho dollar, this too in spite of the very 
considerable deflation that was taldng place in Sweden; 
but from May to tho end of the year through continued 
deflation tho Swedish exchange showed a marked im- 
provement in relation to tho dollar exchange, which at 
that time was more or less stationary. 

In the restrictive credit policy pursued in the United 
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States one' detenniniiig object has the whole time been 
an endeavour to strengthen to the utmost extent the 
position of the banks. ^ 4 T^ main object was to free the- 
banks from aU speculative engagements and to restore 
to them the greatest possible degree of liquidity. tBut 
the steady fall in prices resulted in a number of bank 
^/credits becoming, as it was called, “ frozen.” "^The value 
of those articles for the purchase or production of which 
credits had been opened had sunk below the value of the 
borrowed capital, and the credit could then only be 
liquidated at a more or less considerable loss, which it 
eventually fell to the lending bank to cover. • So long as 
the process of deflation went on, new “ frozen credits ” 
were constantly being created in this way, anJ tbie "effort 
to preserve the security and liquidity of the banks seemed 
ever to demand a continuation of the policy of restriction. 
. (The faR in prices in America produced a similar effect 
oihthe economic conditions in those countries which were 
, buyers of American export commodities’. ,* By the time 
the export commodities had arrived at, let us say, South 
. American ports, the prices had already fallen so low that 
the buyers could not see their way to take the goods at 
the contracted prices without thereby exposing them- 
selves to severe losses. The buyers then refused to 
Wcep t thqgqods they had^ought, and these accumulated 
'lat the poirts pen^g BomeJ^rt bf arraugeipent, possibly 
l,sub|ect 'to a Iheavy price reduction. * These conditions 
|were aggravated by the fact that the different piuchasiug 
countries* own staple products were no longer^able to 
nbf,a,in a fiatisfactnr v American markSr'»Such articles 
as sugar, rubber, hides, and other materials found but a 
poor market in the United States, as the accumulation 
oi these commodities coupled with the industrial depres- 
sion caused a violent fall in prices or else ruined the market 
altogether. * In consequence of this the paying capacity 
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of the countries in question was very soon; practically 
exhausted. In the autunm of 1020 a moratorium, or 
at any- rate a state of affairs practically equivalent to a 
moratorium, was introduced in Cuba and several South 
American states. This caused a further depreciation of 
the currencies of the countries in question on the inter- 
national market {Federal Eeserve Bulletin, December, 
1920; January, 1921). Finally, several of the currencies 
thus affected became simply unsaleable, and ceased to be 
quoted. 

Seldom has the truth of the well-known economic 
saying that a country must buy in order to be able to 
sell been more clearly demonstrated. When the United 
' States ceased to buy the products of coimMes.pos3e§|ing 
raw matenal,''thq United StaS^ were ^ J9nger,ili..a‘-P0sirv. 
tion to export to those cbimtrlesr A similar state of 
affairs ' li'asTS3eed"Tery-aeriously affected the United 
States in their relations with the outside world in general. 
After the War they were so situated that their imports 
.were far from sufficient to pay for their exports. The 
proper investments of capital abroad have not sufficed 
to cover the balance. In latter years, apparently, a 
large part of the exports has actually not been pmd for, 
and is now only balanced by a floating debt amounting 
to several milliards of dollars, of which a very consider- 
able proportion must be regarded as complete loss. The 
strong protectionist policy which the United States 
wanted to advance after the War would, of course, only 
make the situation worse, and particularly, by depressing . 
the exchange rates in'Amerioa for those countries which 
make it their business to sell their products to the United 
States, but are at the same time the principal buyers of 
American export commodities, would present a constant 
obstacle to a natural expansion of the United States’ 
foreign trade. * 
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The fall in prices in the United States has thus, in actual 
fac t, fa iled to benefit everts. The "world has here an 
example from which it should be able to learn something 
in the way of correcting a very common delusion, t In 
every country during the period of defiation the doctrine 
was taught that to bring down the price level and to 
produce more cheaply were the two essential conditions, 
if a country wished to retain its share of the world market. 
There can be no doubt that this idea was one of the most 
potent factors which accelerated the process of deflation. 
We know that this idea is false. A lowering of the 
general price level in a country must have the efiect 
of making that country’s currency in its international 
valuation rise in a corresponding degree, so that the 
situation as regards the foreign buyers of the country’s 
export products remains on the whole unaltered. ^What 
l.^ejworld’s trade needs in order to be able to thrave and 
•'flourish is stabiKty, a feed price lev^ln each s epar ate 
country, and firm exchange xat es be^een ,tbe .various 
countries?; The process of deflation which has been going 
on since the spring of 1920 has offered anything but a 
favourable opportunity for attending to these needs. 

The depressing influence which a continued reduction 
,of the price level must be expected to exercise over 
enterprise has not failed to show itself. Dealers have 
to the utmost possible extent refrained from activity 
in anticipation of prices reaching their bottom level, 
and consumers have likewise postponed their purchases 
as long as possible in the es^jeotation of being able to hny 
at cheaper prices.^ Unemployment on an appaUing scale 
has been th ejesult. In’actSl fact uhemploymeht, both" 
in the United States and in Europe, has certainly assumed 
far more serious dimensions than ever before. Each 
country has suffered not only through its own deflationist 
policy, but also through that of other countries. As the 
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deflationist policy has naturally to a very great extent 
paralysed such forma of production, as are required for 
constructional and building piirposes, Swedish industry 
in particular, which happens to be very largely based on 
supplying material for such purposes to other countries, 
has been most seriously affected by the depression caused 
in those countries by the deflationist policy. 
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THE RETARDED DIMDSTUTION OE THE 
OIRCTJLATION 

Ik various countries the idea has been asserted that the 
reduction in the volume of means of payment occurred 
after, and was considerably less pronounced than, the fall 
in prices, and that it was therefore incorrect to describe 
the fall in prices as a result of a process of deflation. 
It is necessstxy to look closer into this question, first 
of all finding out what statistics can tell ns about 
this retarded diminution of the provision of means of 
payment. 

' As regards S wed en, we can first of all establish the fact 
that up to the end of 1920 a very close agreement esists 
between the note circulation and the price level. For the 
last quarter of 1920 the index for wholesale prices showed 
(according to the Swedish Trade Journal) an average of 
325, the Social Board’s unweighed index for foodstufis 
an average of 323, while my index for the Riksbank’s note 
circulation stopd at 322. We find then that, practically 
speaking, these figures show complete agreement. The 
violent faU in prices which occurred in Sweden daring 
1921, however, has not been succeeded by a corresponding 
decrease in the note circulation. For December, 1921, 
the Swedish Trade Journal’s index number is 172, the 
Social Board’s above-mentioned index shows the figure 
203, while my index of the note circulation remains at the 
high level of 258‘3, The Social Board’s general index 
denoting the cost of living stood by the end of the year at 
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216. As regards the level of wages, no reliable figures are 
yet available. It may be possible that it was still so high 
as to justify to some extent the high figure for the note 
circulation. The difierent price index figures show con- 
spicuous lack of agreement, and apparently do not 
correspond to any economic equilibrium. It is therefore 
not possible to determine with any certainty the note 
circulation which would correspond to the actual level 
of prices. It is obvious, however, that in this case a 
very appreciable delay has taken place in the reduc- 
tion of the note circulation that might reasonably be 
expected to occur in conjunction with the violent fall in 
prices. 

For reasons explained in the foregoing it is, generally 
speaking, not possible to determine the total volume of 
notes now in oiroulation, as compared with the pre-War 
circulation, with the same degree of accuracy for other 
countries as it is for Sweden. If, however, we give up 
the idea of going back further than 1920, we shall probably 
find, in the case of other countries as well, quite reliable 
figures showing the development of the total circulation 
during 1921. In Engl^ld the average of the total 
oiroulation (Bank of England notes and currency notes) 
for December, 1920, amounted to 472-97 million pounds. 
For December, 1921, the corresponding figure is 427-28 
million pounds. A considerable reduction has thus taken 
place. But we find that it is relatively far Jess than the , 
reduction in the price level, which went on at the same 
time, and which is indicated by the index figures 220 and 
162 for December, 1920, and December, 1921, respectively 
{Economist index numbers, 1913=100). 

We observe a similar state of afiairs in the United 
States, The total oiroulation outside the Exchequer 
and the Federal Reserve system, as calculated per capita 
of the population at tha following dates, ammmted to: 
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- 

. Circulation 
in Dollars. 

Price Index. 

1920 1 January . . 

49*81 

248 

1 July 

60*19 

262 

1921 1 January . . 

61*29 

177 

1 May 

46*57 

161 

1 July 

46*02 

148 

1 October 

42*98 

160' 

1 November . . 

42*41 

149 


For purposes of comparison the Bureau of Labor’s 
price index for the corresponding months is placed in 
the table by the side of the circulation index. From July, 
1920, to May, 1921, the reduction in prices represents 
more than 40 per cent., whereas the reduction in the 
circulating medium is scarcely more than 6 per cent. 
After May, 1921, however, the circulation was consider- 
ably reduced, while the price level remained fairly con- 
stant. We may apparently infer from this that, whereas 
the decrease in the circulation which should naturally 
accompany the fall in prices has been delayed, an adjust- 
ment to a more normal relation as between circulation 
and price level has now been introduced. 

In this connection it may be noticed that during the 
period of inflation the circulation did not rise at the same 
rate as the wholesale price index, and should, therefore, 
-not be expected to drop to a similar extent. On the 
whole, the rise in retail prices and in wages in the United 
States seems never to have reached the same high level 
as the wholesale ^prices, and this would then explain why 
the amount of means of payment in circulation also failed 
to reach the point denoted by the index for wholesale 
prices. 

In other countries, too, the cirou^tion during the period 
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of deflaitiou has declined decidedly more slowly than the 
wholesale prices. 

It seems, therefore, an undeniable fact that the jp- 
duction in the-community’s provision of means of-pay- 
ment during the period of falliu f r pricaa whio.K p.rv mmenflftti 
in the course of 1920 set in at a late r date, and waa Tonra 
protracted t han the f all in the p rice lev el. This circum* 
stance demands particular attention, and it is important 
for us to account for the causes which brought about 
such pronounced disagreement' between the price level 
and the demand for means of payment. In re lation joJlijs 
price level the demand for means of payment during th e 
period of deflation ^lerie noed a shar£ rise, and it must 
be possible, at any rate in general outlines, to adduce the 
caimes, of this rise. ^ 

We must, in the first place, then, find out whether the 
increase in the demand for means of payment is uniform 
in the case of all Mnds of means of payment. As far as 
Swed^is concerned I have made such an investigation 
with reference to the first five months of 1921 (Second 
Quarterly Report of Skavdinavkha KreditaUiebolagd). 

In this investigation I endeavoured to ascertain whether 
the said increase in the demand did not particularly afiect 
such means of payment as might bo espeoted, under the 
prevailing conditions, to prove peculiarly. adapted for 
being hoarded by the public os a reserve of savings. I 
arrived at the following conclusion. The smaller notes — 
i.e., those of 5 or 10 kronor — are less suitable for hoarding 
purposes, and are naturally primarily utilised in pa 3 rment 
of current expenses. Nor would the largest notes, those 
of 1,000 kronor, come into question, as people in pos- 
session of such notes have in most cases a banking account, 
and are thus not likely to keep amounts which are not 
required fpr immediate outgoings. Nor is it probable 
that funds are kept on cheque account on a much larger 
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scale thaoi prospective payments warrant. The hoarding 
of means of payment may thus most likely be expected 
to be confined to notes of medium denominations — i.e., 
100- and 50-kronor notes. 

Now during the first three months of 1921 notes of 
100 and 50 k^nor show an incr eases as compared with the 
corresponding months of the preceding year, whereas all 
other means of payment, notes as w ell as fmds o n che que 
account, show a reduction. The conclusion to be drawn 
from this ia"obviouir"The v olume of means of p aym ent 
reclined for purposes of ac tual d isburs ement, has.decreased. 
This, then, may also be assumed to have occurred in the 
case of the 100- and 60-kronor notes which serve this 
purpose. But, at the same time, a very considerable 
amount of such notes — say, about 60 million kronor — has 
been hoarded. If we could separate this part of the 
circulation we should find that the remainder, the actual 
circulation, would, like the funds on cheque account, 
have fairly closely followed the downward tendency of 
the retail prices. The fall in wholesale prices, however, 
is far more violent. 

It is possible, and perhaps even probable, that similar 
conditions prevailed with regard to the note circulation 
in other countries, and it would, indeed, be of great 
interest to have these conditions closely investigated. 
Since, at the beginning of the period of deflation, gold 
currency disappeared from circulation, it ought to be 
possible to work out satisfactory statistics of the reduction 
which the volume of the different means of payment 
imderwent during the deflation period. 

It is obvious, however, that the retarded decrease in the 
provision of means of payment is due also to more je^^l 
^SjUsea which affect every kind o f me^s of p a yment . 
The sharper the fall in prices, the more obvious has it 
become that the reduction in the provision of means of 
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payment has simply been, unable to proceed at the same 
rate^' The explanation of this is not far to seek. A 
restojotive credit policy exercise s a direct influence on 
prices, espeoiaUyj, of course, on wholesale prices,') Even 
the mere announcement that restrictions will he made, 
and that the chief financial administration will use their 
best endeavours in working a lower price level, may he 
quite sufficient to hold back possible buyers and induce 
sellers to make offers ; and consequently lower prices would 
be obtained on such business as may be transacted. 
Months may pass before these transactions result in an 
actual delivery of goods, and still longer time may elapse 
before the bills drawn in cover of these deliveries are 
1 honoured. It is, therefore, very natural for the fall in 
j prices, particularly in the wholesale trade, especially if 
yit is violent, to take place considerably earlier than the 
'’decrease in the volume of means of payment actually 
Tdisposed of. Nevertheless, the curtailment of the 
J country's provision of means of payment is the true cause 
iof the fall in prices. 

The retarded dimin ution in the volume of means of 
payment disposed of which could be ascertained at the 
latest fall in prices is only analogous to the circumstance 
that the rise in prices caused by an inflation can occur 
before the increase in the volume of means of payment 
has taken place. After the maximum point reached in 
1920 the fall in prices was far more violent than the pre- 
ceding rise, and it is, therefore, hardly to be wondered at 
if there should arise a fairly pronounced disagreement 
between the volume of means of payment and the level 
of prices. The circumstance gust mentioned, however, 
hardly serves by itself fully to explain the considerable 
difference that existed throughout 1021 between the price 
level and the diminution in the provision of means of 
payment. • 
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When analysing the provision of means of payment 
during the period of deflation, we must realise that the 
heavy fall in prices itself makes it impossible for old 
credits to be hq^uidated in the normal comse, instead of 
which they will remain as more or less “ frozen ” credits. 
Not until these credits have been paid by the realisation 
of stocks or other assets, or until they have been written 
off as impossible to recover, will they disappear from the 
banks’ records. The advancing of fresh funds during 
this process must go on as usual, even if on a reduced 
scale. But any flgure which shows in statistical form 
the sum total of credits advanced at any given stage m 
such a period of liquidation will give an exaggerated idea, 
of the volume of means of payment actually required for 
current commercial transactions. 

Even the very demand for means of payment, however, 

• will be abnormal under such conditions. Business firms 
are not able to count with any certainty upon their claims 
being paid at maturity, and, as was fuUy proved by 
the very disagreeable experiences of the last period of 
deflation, they must face the possibility of orders being 
canceUfid, of goods already sold not being taken away, 
or even not accepted upon arrival at the place whence the 
order emanated. Many concerns, therefore, are obliged 
to keep more cash in hand, or else more funds on cheque 
account, than would be necessary under normal conditions. 
Eirms or private individuals who are not sure that they 
are able, to renew loans do not pay off instalments on 
them, but retain the money which would normally have 
been utilised for that puipose. People in such a position 
may allow considerable sums to remain on cheque account, 
or even keep them in their possession in the form of notes, 
these funds wfll then represent an abnormal addition 
to the demand for means of payment. 

This analysis is important, not ohly because it throws. 
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light on what has actually taken place during the period 
of deflation, but also because it makes it possible to deal 
with faJs^deas regarding the nature of the deflationist 
process. vThe idea is indeed q^uite widely entertained 
that the fall in prices which has taken place since the 
middle of 1920 has not the character of a deflation — that 
is to say, has not been the consequence of a restrictive 
jpredit policy^ This opinion is generally based on the 
pact that the diminution in the provision of means of 
jpayment occurred later than the fall in prices. That 
'this argument is altogether inadequate is obvious from 
what has just been said. Banks can easily adopt a 
restrictive credit policy without succeeding in eflecting 
thereby any immediate reduction in the total amount of 
their credits. If the banks show wise moderation in 
recovering old credits, and if the expected reduction in 
the total amounts of the credits is thereby deferred, this 
must not be accepted as a proof that no restrictions 
have been imposed on the granting of credits. The 
restriction may actually have been very effective, and 
may have been especially instrumental in causing a con- 
siderable fall in prices before being reflected in a reduc- , 
tion in the statistical figures showing the total of credits 
granted. 

Those who still refuse to admit that the primary cause 
of the changes in the price level must absolutely be of 
a monetary nature have generally Md very great stress 
' upon the chronological order of the changes in the price 
level and the volume of means of payment, and have in , 
•partioular sought to make use of the retarded diminution 
of the circulation during the period in question as an 
argument against the theory which explains this fall in 
prices as a result of a process of deflation. It is clear 
that these critics have a far too'^mechanioal conception 
of the combination or causes underlying a process of 
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inflation, or deflation. ‘.The causes of a variation in the 
general price level are not directly to be found in a varia- 
tion in the total volume of means of payment employed 
in business. This total can hardly be directly afieoted 
by the banking policy. It is the decrease in the pur- 
chasing power expressed in terms of money that is the 
active factor in deflation, just as the increase in this 
purchasing power is the active factor in inflation. As we 
have already seen, the extent of the purchasing power 
can be largely determined by the financial policy of the 
State. But in so far as the supply of purchasing power 
is determined by the conditions governing bank credits, 
the manner in which these conditions actually affect the 
desire to make use of credit will have a considerable 
influence on the purchasing power and conseq^uently on 
the price level. Thus the primary cause of variations in 
the general price level is always to some ext ent p sycho- 
logical in character. 

Moreover, it must be pointed out in this connection 
that anyone who denies that the fall in prices has been 
a consequence of a process of deflation does not thereby 
free himself from the necessity of finding an explanation 
for the lack of agreement between price level and volume 
of means of payment which characterised the period 
under review. And, if he seriously means to try and solve 
this problem, he, too, will probably come to admit 
grounds of explanation of a character essentially similar 
to those here given. Furthermore, it remains, of course, 
for those who .will not accept the restrictive credit policy 
as the true explanation of the big fall in prices which 
took place in 1920 and 1921 to advance some other 
explanation of this phenomenon. Perhaps the nearest 
causal explanation which they can then fall back upon 
will be the increase in the available quantity of com- 
modities. Indeed, recourse has already been had to tins 
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explanatioa. As, however, up to the end of 1920 the 
proviaiou of means of payment may on the whole be 
said to have fairly closely corresponded to the price 
level, and as what must be regarded in relation to the 
price level as a superabundance of means of payment 
did not come into q^uestion nntd 1921, it would have 
to be assumed that the supply of commodities was greater 
in 1921 than in 1920. 

This was certainly not the case. It is a well-known 
fact that unemployment was far more extensive in 1921 
than it had been in 1920. During 1921 a great number 
of vessels were laid up, and statistics of everts show 
on the whole a sharp reduction in the quantity of com- 
modities shipped abroad. Available index figures de- 
noting the volume of foreign trade also indicate a most 
decided diminution in the total quantity of commodities. 
As regards the United States, it is especially worthy of 
remark that the 1921 crop was considerably smaller than 
that of 1920. The decrease is placed at 10 per cent, for 
corn, 13 per cent, for hay, 20 per cent, for potatoes, 
54 per cent, for apples, 34 per cent, for tobacco, and 
60 per cent, for cotton (Barclay’s Bank Monthly Beview, 
London, December, 1921).'’) It is thus evident that the 
fact of an increase in the quantity of c ommod i ties cannot 
be ta ken as an explanation of the unduly heavy dem^d 
for meanB''of~payment^ On the contrary, the decrease 
in the" quantity of commodities during 1921 is un- 
doubtedly a factor which is bound to make the provision 
of means of payment daring 1021 appear stiU more 
abnormal. 

When it is a quesiioq of accounting for what must bo 
regarded, in relation to the price level, as a superabund- 
ance of means of payment, people are very often satisfied 
with a mere reference to the “ decreased velooiiy of oircula- 
• tion ” of the means of payment. This reference is in itself 
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praictioally meaningless. It must be clearly shown in 
what respects the means of payment have been less 
utilised, and the causes of such changes must be fuUy 
accotmted for. An attempt at such an analysis wih go 
to show that it has been conditions of just such a nature 
as is here intimated that have played a decisive part in 
what is termed the diminished velocity of the cnculation 
of the means of payment; and that, therefore, the primary 
cause of this change in the demand for means of payment 
is reaUy to be found in the very violence of the fall in 
prices, on account of which the extent of credit and the 
quantity of means of payment have not yet succeeded 
in being diminished on the same scale as that on which 
prices have fallen, or, in consequence of the critical 
disturbances actually brought about by the fall in prices, 
have even failed to be reduced at all. 

Before leaving these observations on the retarded 
decrease in the means of payment we may perhaps be 
justided in pointing out one other factor which may 
have had, and in some cases has certainly had, a very 
considerable influence on the phenomenon in question. 
I have in mind here the export of currencies to abroad 
mentioned in a previous chapter (p. 42). The funds 
invested abroad obviously do not serve as means of 
payment for domestic business, but are, from the latter 
point of view, rather to be considered as hoarded capital. 
There seems to be no doubt that an increase of such 
means of payment invested abroad took place in 1021, 
and that, therefore, at least in the case of certain cur- 
rencies, the quantity of means of payment existing in 
the form of that country’s own currency is m reality 
considerably less than statistical figures give us to under- 
stand. This applies not only to good currencies which 
are used in countries with an unsound currency, partly 
as means of payment, partly as means for maintaining 
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wealth, but also to bad cnraencies exported by such 
countries as a provisional means of payment and secured 
abroad by speculative buyers of foreign exchanges. 
Thus a country like Germany may have many milliards 
of mark notes lying abroad, while the country itself to 
a large extent has recourse, for instance, to Dutch and 
Swiss currency notes. It is obvious that in this way 
the world’s total demand for means of payment is bound 
to rise above the normal. So long as such a use of means 
of payment continues to be extended, it is not to be 
expected that the statistical figures for a country’s 
provision of means of payment will decline at the same 
rate as the price level. 



THE PROBLEM OF STABILISATION 


If we regard the process of deflation described in the 
last chapter from the point of view of the ^world’s 
economy, it will at once become apparent how ntterly 
aimless it is. It cannot be of the slightest importance 
if units of money which f^m the basis of international 
trade are raised in value. { The onl y quality demanded 
of a monetary system which is of any importance for 
promoting the trade and general welfare of the world, is 
stability A If the War and all it brought in its train 
turned the world’s monetary system upside down, that 
is no reason for trying to restore the monetary conditions 
prevailing before the War.. They have nothing of an 
essential character in them. The essential factor was 


the high degree of stability attained at that time, and 
it is this stability we should now endeavour to restore. 
Tins is, in fact, the only practicable and wise object we 
can for the present set before us in our exchange policy. 

I am well aware that many entertain a different view 
of the present problem; justice is d emand ed for creditors 
of pre -War da ys who. j^^^ir_the faU Jin th e value 
of mon^, Imve lost some part gf,.their wealth. If, 
however, we really wish to take up the question 
of justice in the present case we must obviously 
regard the question from an essentially broader point of 
"wew. ^learly it would not be fair to give those who 
became credi^rs in the course of the worst period of 
inflatipn increased real claims on the rest of the com- 
[muniiy. Especially as, during latter years. State debts 
' ' “ 264 
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have assumed proportions many times larger than ever 
existed before the War, this point of view plays a very 
important part. It is, therefore, impossible to dispense 
justice by restoring the value^f the monetary unit to 
what it was before the War^ In view of the economic 
disturbances that have taken place in the world, justice 
can never be dispensed at all, however we may choose 
the new value for money. 'We are confronted here with 
an unusually graphio example of the tragedy of mankind 
never being able really to make good the evil they have 
committed. * If once we have come to acknowledge this, 
we have all the more reason for taking the bitter lesson 
seriously to heart for the future. "If, besides this, we are 
able to apply some relief where obvious distress has been 
caused, it is certainly the highest amends we are now 
able to make. 'Those who believe themselves capable 
of dealing out justice through raising the value of money 
must further bear in mind that the unprecedented losses 
caused by the deflationist process may easily render many 
claims absolutely worthless, and that the creditor then 
gets but little satisfaction out of the value of the monetary 
unit on which his claim rests having been improved. 
If any mention is to be made of justice, then some con- 
sideration should also be paid to all the heavily engaged 
business men and other debtors who are being ruined by 
the process of deflation, as well as to the masses of unem- 
ployed who have been hmooent sufierers under this 
process. 

I believe, on these grounds, that upon a discussion as 
to the moat suitable level for the value of the new mone- 
tary unit the wisest course will be ^ ^sregard the point 
of view of justice and to^ jeep ^ to^ the, pijJdyjso^onpmio 
p oints of view. 'As m all economics, it is then a question 
of”3irecting our gaze to the future. We must indeed ask 
ourselves this question iHow can we at the earliest possible 
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moment restore such conditions to the economic life 
of the world as will prevent the world from going 
under ? As far as - this question afiects the value 
- of money, there can he no other answer than this: We 
must, as soon as possible, and with the least possible 
friction, restore stability not only in the internal values 
, of the various currencies, but also in their international 
■ exchange rates. The level at which the value of money 
1 is then fixed is, relatively speaking, a matter of secondary 
importance. 

^ As was predicted, the process of deflation haa..| >rpved 
extremely,. harmfnl^ ^The general depression at present 
prevailing throughout the world is very largely a result 
of this process of deflation. 'The unfortunate part is 
that it can never be determined how far deflation may 
be responsible for this depression. .The mad policy of 
militarism that has been pursued ever since the armistice 
in November, 1918, and is the cause of true, peace not 
having even yet been attained, is in itself quite sufficient 
to destroy the world’s economic life and to bring ruin 
and unemployment upon all the nations of the world. 
-But the deflationist policy alone would have been suffi- 
cient to produce much the same effect. « Since both these 
mistakes have operated in conjunction with one another, 
the result has been a catastrophe for which none of the 
contributmg parties are being immediately called to 
account, and in which each one is able more or. less 
successfully to point to other predominant factors as 
being- the cause of the general chaos. *A particularly 
r harmful r gsult of the procegs.of .jd.efl.a.tiou is that the 
[burden of 1ffie"^blio ' debts becomes heaj^Jthan >the 
i cammunity oairbear.\ When these debts have assumed 
^ absoiutily faiftastic proportions, it is bound to bo ex- 
tremely dangerous to attempt a measure tending to 
make the unit in which the figure^are calculated larger. 
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.Bafc this IS exactly what has been done through deflation. 
It is probable that some of those countries which by 
1920 had already become so overburdened with debts 
that they had reached the limit of their financial capaciiy 
have, through the process of deflation which has gone on 
ever since, been reduced to a state of actual insolvency. 
And even where this cannot definitely be said to be the 
case, nevertheless the increasing burden of public debts' 
has seriously endangered the prosperity of industrial life, 
and, in the long run, even the entire economic life of the 
country. 

It may well bo asked w hat it was that dro ve the various 
jo an unwise ' proceSm^' 'ThT^oro- 
mentioned dSrinrarjg|Sce<'t(r of long 

standing has hardly been a deci^^faotor. ^In the case 
of the European countries which have gone in for a 
deflationist policy, the object has been, as previQusly 
jjiointed out, the restora tion of the gold standard .^vThe 
formally legal view that noted’’ represent a promise to 
pay in gold, and that this pr omise should at some time 
be fulfilled, has proved to be a very powerful motive. 
The unsettled feeling that the^esisting ffltii^onrwM an 
^abnor malj one, and that it was n’ecessaiy to return to a 
pro- War coiiclition of afiairs, has also played a not un- 
important part in dictating this policy. People generally 
seem to have considered very little the question as to 
whether it lay within the bounds of possibility to achieve 
the restoration aimed at, or as to what measures would 
best serve their purpose. They have put off looking more 
closely into these questions under the impression that if 
only they waited long enough they would be able to settle 
all difiSoulties. The belief that a restoration of what 
people called normal conditions could be brought about 
through a gradual deflation has, indeed, been very wide- 
spread. Even one year’s experience has been sufficient 
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to show that such a gradual process of deflation is simply 
not possible. As soon as a deflationist programme has 
been laid down, and the means of carrying it through which 
we possess in the bank policy have been put into practice, 
a violent fall in prices is the inevitable result. Even if 
later on the fall in prices can be checked by means of 
abatements in the discount policy, yet the depression 
ban never be entirely relieved until confidence in the 
currency is once more restored — that is to say, until 
industry obtains the assurance that all attempts at de- 
pressing the price level will be discontinued. 

However, if in the case of countries whose exchange- 
lay below the old gold parity there may at any rate have 
' been some idea in endeavouring to raise the value of their 
currency, similar eflorta on the part of a country whose 
exchange was already on a par with gold must be utterly 
meaningless. The deflationist policy of the United States 
can scarcely be said to have served any wise purpose. 
Under prevailing conditions raising the value of the 
dollar could only cause a corresponding rise in the value 
of gold. Such a rise could not possibly be of • any benefit 
to the United States, but for other countries, striving to 
raise their currencies in value in relation to gold, the rise 
in the value of gold simply meant, as has been shown in 
a previous chapter, that all their efiorts and sacrifices were 
made in vain. The result for the world in general was 
that it did not come one jot nearer what is of all things the 
most important — ^the stabilisation of the internal values 
of the currencies and of the exchange rates between them. 


ui4i It is jn t he nature of things that . a. stabilisation: of 
|the~wo rld*8 exoh^ge conditions must commence with a 
•^SBifisation of the., b est currency. bA race between 
countries "for raising the internal values of their currencies 
must prove utterly useless if the country which has the 
best currency also participates. ^The foreiao albJBmst 
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remain, steady. Aa circumstances now are, it is a matter 
,of the highest international interest that the monetary 
unit of the United States should have a fixed value. 
Even if the general desire to return to a gold standard could ’ 
be disregarded, the dollar would in any case hold a leading 
position in the world’s system of payment. 'Other ■ 
countries have debts and interest on debts on a vast scale, 
which they owe to the United States. It can warcely* 
j be rega rded as a satisfactory arrangement that the United 
|jSt^3 bare it in their power arbitrarily to increase the 
j|real pressure of these burdens of debt through raising the 
jj^chasing power of the dollar. Also, in view of the part 
i now being played by the Umted States in the world’s trade, 
it is, of course, extremely important that the value of the 
dpllnrjbe.kept as firmly feed as possible. » It must further 
bo observed that a stabilisation of the internal value of 
the dollar involves a stabilisation of the value of gold.** 
itself, and thereby acquires considerable importance for 
the whole of the rest of the world’s efforts at returning 
to a gold standard. 


> Eortunately the interest felt by the rest of the world in 
' the stabilisation of the dollar is in no w ise opposed 
to the United States’ own interest. Bcfiih for the sake 
of its internal economio, life and^of its foreign trade 
j the United States must endeavour as soon as possible 
1 to arrive at stable monetary conditions. » Since May, 1921, 
the process of deflation in the United States has practically 
ceased, and the wholesale price level (according to the 
Bureau of Labor) has shown a remarkable stability with 
only very slight movements round the number 160. 
There are not wanting signs, however, that a rise in prices 
, may be imminent. The Pederal Reserve system’s per- 
centage of gold cover has been steadily on the increase, 
and at the beginning of 1922 reached what will appear the 
rather unnecessarily high figure oM7;2 per cent, (on the 
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15th. January]. It is possible that this high percentage 
of gold cover will induce the banka to use their gold re- 
serves as a foundation for making large additions to 
their bank currency. -Indeed they have already gone 
in for a considerably more generous credit policy. *Then 
it oiiiy needs the external conditions, especially the 
political, to take a turn which may in some degree be 
regarded as favourable, for the tendencies towards a new 
era of progress to be liberated, thereby bringing about 
a rise in prices. It is highly desirable that such a rise in 
prices be kept within narrow bounds. The duty of a 
sound bank policy which has for its object the stabilisation 
of the currency must be to prevent any alteration in the 
price level. 'Above all, a warning must be given against 
attempts at utilising existing possibilities in the interests 
of State finance: the temptation to create through an 
inflation funds to cover expenditure, the financing of 
which appears on the order of the day, must be resisted. 
Nevertheless, a rise in prices of 10 to 15 per cent, would 
hardly in itself be at all dangerous, if it took place in 
conjunction with a strong improvement in the- total of 
American production, and with a restoration of con- 
fidence in the future on the port of industry. ‘Outwards 
such a slight fall in the value of the dollar would obviously 
prove a decided advantage, inasmuch as it would make it 
possible for the sounder Eimopean cmrencies at once to 
resume their old paritTes with the dollar, and thereby lay 
the foundation for a more general restoration of the gold 
standard. 

Stabilising the world’s exchange conditions must be a 
gradual process. The natural w ay is to begin by creating 
''Iwhat’l have called~a “ c entre of stafi^ty,” by re^ pring 
Itiie olB.’^rity between the pound an^iihe dollar, and 
i TWaintaimng ' thia parity for.' the futme. -Tlie great im- 
portance "Sat such a progressive step would have in 
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restoring the world’s economio' conddenco must be 
perfectly apparent. We should have gained a firm 
■/ starting-point for a continued effort at stabilising other 
; ourrencies, and this effort could at once be directed 
towards connectin g them to the given ce ntre of stability. 

• Moreover, the maintenance of a fixed ratio of value 
» between the pound and’the’doUar would manifestly bring 
j about a certain~st'aBilisai^n, not only of the internal 
1 values of these currencies, but also of the value of gold 
I itself. 7 Indeed, it is clear that the purchasing power of 

each currency can fluctuate more if the currencies are 
independent of one another than if they are bound by the 
condition of their being constantly at a certain parity. 
->>’Aa the objection is made that a stabilisation of the 
exchange rata between the pound and the dollar cannot 
be brought about by any external measures, and that 
experience has already proved the fruitlessncss of all such 
attempts, it is necessary here to lay stress on the fact that 
I the stabilisation at which 1 am aiming is something quite 
different from the stabilisation carried out during the 
1 War and the months immediately following the armistice. 

• Through the 'United States Government’s sanctioning 
unlimited credits, firm exchange rates between the dollar 
and the currencies of the Allies were successfully main- 
tained — “pegging the exchanges,’.’ as it was technically 
called. This policy had to be given up in the spring of 
1919, when it became a question of placing the mutual 
claims of the nations on a commercial basis, and ever since 
then it has been self-evident that the exchange rate must 
be determined by -objectively economic factors. This is, 
of course, perfectly true. '•''Any attempt at maint a in in g 
an exchange rate which essentially deviates from the 
purchasing power parity will, in the long run, prove a 
vain endeavour, and must invariably involve dangerous 
and disturbing interfefence with the natural trend of 
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eoonomio development. The- problem appears in quite 
a (^erent light iE we set ourselves the task of adapting 
the i ntg^l pMoha^g power par ity of the currents 
^^the exohEmge rate it'"ia "desired’’Fo maiataia, and if to 
ithis end we suitably adj^t^the internal . pruo has in g p ower 
fof each separate currency. . Such an adjustment can 
alvrays be attained by a suitable, ba^ policy, and it miust 
essentially be attained if any stability in the international 
exchanges is ever to be achieved. .Before the War there 
existed a very pronounced stability in the exchange rate 
between the pound and the dollar, where each currency 
had a definitely fixed purchasing power at home. .If we 
are ,to_restore_the_old.exchangejate, we must restore the 
relation between the internal purchasing power of the two 
■ cimencies. Regarded absolutely, this purchasing power 
can certainly be less than before, provided it is reduced 
to a like extent in either country. If, for instance, the 
price level in England and the United States could now 
be stabilised at the figure 165, then the old exchange rate 
between the pound and the dollar could be restored and 
maintained. *This can also be done, of course, on any 
other common price level. aBut it is certainly most 
convenient to choose the price level that can most easily 
and most rapidly be obtained on both sides. ^The main 
thing is for stability to be restored as soon as possible. 
"I Whether it is done at a somewhat higher or lower pur^ 
' chasing power for the two currencies is of no consequence. 

However, the creation of a centre of stability as is here 
proposed assumes a particularly important aspect, when 
it. is considered that the stabilisation of the value of gold 
would be ensured thereby. To enable the world to return 
to' a gold standard, or, rather, to enable the world to derive 
some benefit from doing so, it is essential that the pur- 
chjamg power of gol^ in relation to gqo^ and services be 
stabilised. ■•Wi^ such unpre(^efited fluctuations in the 
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} value of gold as we have been witnessing during the past 
n' few years, a return to a gold standard would haidly be 
! feasible, and, even if it were feasible, would be very 
’ dangerous. The value of gold has latterly only been 
determined by that of the dollar. *If it shovdd now come 
to be determined by the value of the dollar and the pound, 
at once an essentially higher degree of stability would 
thereby be assured. 


t The ma lntenanoe of.a.practicaUy fixed value for gold, 
however, is a problem of very wide significance, vlt is true 
that the value of gold, just as the value of all other com- 
modities, is determined by supply and demand. r«But it 
would be q[uite inoorrect to infer from that that we cannot 
exert any influence over the value of gold.., Its supply 
must on the whole be considered to be dependent on the 
world’s accumulated stocks of gold and on its annual 
production, which in its turn is in some degree affected 
by the purchasing power of gold, but is otherwise deter- 
mined by natural conditions. On the other hand, we can 
exercise very considerable influence on the demand for 
gold^^that is to say, on that important part of demand 
'which is generally described as the mone tary demand. 
^ As the use of circulating gold coins has nowadays 
been generally suspended, this monetary demand almost 
exclusively consists of the note-issuing bs^nks’ demands 
for gold reserves. .An adequate restriction of, these 
demands cannot be said to lie loutside the possibility of 
a rational monetary policy. On the contrary, it happens 
to be a very important part of that policy which must be 
pursued if stable monetary conditions are to be restored 
to the world. * 1 ' 'The exceptionally large stocks of gold 
which the United States Federal Reserve banks have 
attracted to themselves in latter years have meant a 
rising demand for gold, and thereby an increased value on 
' gold, which, as we h^ve seen, has proved to be one of the 
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principal causes of the difficulty that has arisen in restoring 
the gold standard. • If for the future gold is to attain 
. any stability in' value, it is absolutely'’ ess'entfar that the 
' cimiTal^.hapks, should -co-operate \ritb one .another „ift, 

' suitably limiting.theiu .demands for gold reserves. These 
demands must not he too small, but neither must they be^ 
too large; they must be constantly adapted on reasonable 
lines to the market situation, so that a practically un- 
altered gold value may be maintained. . In future this will 
actually become the foremost claim on the gold policy^ of 
the great central hanks. The very object of their keeping 

I a gold reserve will be principally the stabilising of the 
world’s gold market which can be brought about thereby. 

The stabilisation of the value of gold requires a co- 
oneration between the United States, as the nossessor 

!■! I L HI U I I I iii f l * 

, of the largest monetary gold stocks in the world, and 
England, as being the old centre for free trade in 'gold 
aHd'“t‘fie international system of payment, and as con- 
trolling the greater part of the world’s gold production. 
<.Suoh a co-operation would naturally be in a high degree 
furthered by a realisation of the foremost practical aim-^- 
the'fest oration of the old parity between the pound and 
the dollar. The necessary direction of the attention 
towards the maintenance of this parity would subsequently 
prove a natural guarantee for a continuance of this co- 
operation along the lines here indicated. 

*Por other countries with more or less settled exchange 
conditions this policy would open up possibilities for a 
restoration of the gold standard. »In certain oases, as for 
instance in Sweden, Holland, and Switzerland, this could 
be done at the old parity. *In other oases, again, it would 
be necessary to lower the old parity. . In either case the 
road to the restoration of the gold standard would lie in 
a _stab ilisation of the .internaL purcharing^.p.qwer ,.of.,.thfi 
currency — that is to say, in maintaining a certain fixed 
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price level. *If this price level could be kept as low as the 
Anglo-American price level we have assumed here, then 
the old exchange rate as against the pound and the dollar 
could be restored, and the country might return to a gold 
currency at the pre-War standard. lAgain, if the future 
stable price level stood, let us say, double as high as the 
Anglo-American, the new gold standard would have to 
be content with a gold parity corresponding to one-haU 
of that of the old. This idea of lowering of the gold 
parity has hitherto been stubbornly opposed, y But it 
would certainly be a very disastrous thing if, in the sequel, 
when once the external conditions for conversion to a gold 
standard are present, a nation should, through any false 
motives of ambition, allow itself to be prevented^froin 
taKig^ the" decisive step towards restoring that stability 
in exchange conditions which is still beyond all things 
both desirable and necessary. 

It is evident, however, that this ambition is still an 
obstacle to be reckoned with. *At the Congress held by 
the International Chamber of Commerce in London in the 
summer of 1921 1 uttered a warning against the dangers 
of continuing a deflationist policy with a view to raising 
the currency at some time in. the remote future to its 
former parity with gold. .It was clear that thfe existence 
of these dangers was far more widely known than appeared 
from the voting at the Congress. ^But it is a fact that no 
country’s representatives are willing to admit in public 
that their country must reduce its currency’s parity with 
gold, even though this may be quite frankly acknowledged 
in private by persons occupying leading positions in the 
sphere of banking or general economic politics. .In this, 
' as in so many other spheres of post-War politics, public 
opinion has too long allowed itself to he governed by 
illusions and phrases. It is high time now to begin to look 
dispassionately upon ihe realities we have to reckon with. 
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In the ease of those countries in which the value of 
the monetary unit has already fallen as low as 1 or 2 per 
cent, of the pre-War value, and in which the State finances 
are still being based on inflation, the problem of stabilis- 
ation is, of course, an ertremely difificult one. Recom- 
mendations to cut down expenses in order to establish 
an equilibrium between expenditure and real income are 
as easy to give as they are difficult to put into execution. 
The experience of the last few years seems rather to have 
taught us that a country that has once reaUy started 
along the downward path of inflation fincls it very difflcult 
to stop, and that inflation and State expenditure have 
a very pronoimced tendency to expand one another, so 
that the situation grows ever more and more serious. 

The ways and means to be adopted in such oases as 
are here referred to lie in the main outside the scope of 
a discussion which must be confined to purely monetary 
' problems. The first condition is, of course, the restoration 
of a real peace, the canc ella tion of debts due t o foi ejffl 
Governm ents contracted, during ^^^WarT ot at any rate 

£ reduction of suchjdeMs together with as long a respite 
^ om payment as will allow the debtor country time to 
|recover its economic soundness and to create a stabilised 
'monetary system. ,So long as this primary condition 
fafls to be fulfilled a number of European states are 
bound to continue to follow the way of inflation and 
thus to fall deeper and deeper into financial distress. 
'Such a constant deterioration in the monetary systems 
of a whole group of states is, as the experience of the 
past year should by now have made it fully apparent to 
everyone, a matter of very serious inconvenience to all 
neighbouring countries, and indeed to the entire world. 
International trade is exposed to disturbances of the 
most violent and incalculable nature, while the whole 
productive organisation of individual countries is subject 
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to crises involving enormous economic losses and xdungiug 
workers in their hundreds of thousands, not to say 
millions, into unemployment. Politicians and financiers 
are apt to speak' of the present depression as a iuncture 
wliieh, like all critical junctures in the past, is bound 
sooner or later to arrive at the turning-point. But if the 
existing state of affairs is primarily due to the adoption 
of wrqng political methods, then thcro is really no cause 
to hope for any improvement in the situation until this 
policy is completely reversed. This is the first condition 
for a discussion of the economic future of Europe, if it 
is to serve any purpose at all. 

-Now, assuming that this external condition had been 
fulfilled, it would still remain for the countries with 
unsound currencies to put their internal finances in order. 
In the majority of cas^ these corafnes' are probably 
incapable of solving this problem by their o^vu efforts. 
It will, perhaps, prove necessary to a certain extent to 
treat them as colonial dependencies in which foreign 
capital under foreign administration is contributed for 
• the purpose of re-establishing the system of communica- 
tions and of encouraging the use of cxistmg natural 
resources along rational and progressive lines. It is of 
especial importance for the ruined countries to realise tliis 
necessity, and to give their willing co-operation to what 
is, in reality, the only practicable form of reconstruotional 
work, particularly by establishing such legal guarantees 
as are an indispensable condition to enable the work to 
begin. In order to systematise commumcations it will 
probably prove necessary on a fairly large scale to organise 
enterprises adjusted to the fulfilment of economic re- 
quirements rather than to political boundaries, which will 
mean the extension of their activities to several countries 
at once. 

Under such conditions it may bo possible to succeed in 
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putting a stop to inflation, and upon the ruins of the 
old monetary system to create a stable monetary system 
in which the unit may perhaps be fixed at 10 or 100 
. of the old units, or at any such ratio. But it is also 
{possible that the old currency may have to be wholly 
{abandoned. If it has depreciated to such an extent 
that all confidence in it has been lost, and no fixed prices 
can be said any longer to exist, then there is very little 
purpose to be served in trying to maintain it. The diffi- 
culty in connection with the old claims is thus also 
' disposed of ; they are already practically valueless. 
Under such circumstances it becomes a question of laying 
entirely new foundations without regard to the old. It 
is probable that a country in such a situation wifi not 
be capable of creating unaided a completely new monetary 
system. In this, too, the assistance of foreign countries 
will be requu’ed. Those whose duty it udll be to organise 
the new monetary system must act quite independently 
of the State authorities concerned and of their financial 
requirements. Apparently the natural thing will be to 
'< introduce a foreign cm'rency into the distressed country, 

' or at least to let it serve as a basis for that country’s 
:new monetary system. 'Such a movement has already 
begun automatically. J[n tho distressed countries busi- 
ness is being efiected more and more in foreign currencies. 
However, in order to attain true success, there is required 
an institution which is supported by foreign capital and 
a foreign organisation, and has as its direct object the 
provision of a serviceable currency for tho country con- 
cerned. Whether such an institution should eventually 
extend its activities to several distressed countries at 
once is for the present an open question. 

The discussions which sometimes take place as to 
which currency is to be chosen for the creation of a new 
monetary system for a distressed oountry are rather 
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unnecessary, and often quite childish. The only essential 
is that the new omrenoy shall be administered in such a 
way that it acquires a fixed value and may thereby be 
maintained at some deflrdte' parity with the pound or the 
dollar. The stream of projects for world currencies which ' 
stUl flows steadily on has no significance beyond showing 
how little the public yet understands of the purely 
monetary purport of the exchange problem. 

Such is the problem of stabiiiaation in its broad out- 
lines. It only remains now to discuss certain features 
in greater detail. For this purpose I must refer to what 
I have said concerning this problem in my Memoranda, 
particularly the second one, and may here' only go into 
such points as are therein discussed, where they appear 
to require elucidation, or where objections make it neces- 
sary for me to give further explanation, 
v*^ What appears most to have aroused opposition in the 
recommendations I submitted for stabilising the world’s 
exchange conditions is the idea of determining beforehand 
/for each particular comtry’ a oertain“price* level to be 
regarded as normal and as feir as possible to be maintained 
un^Wed. Tt has been objected that such an aim would 
l}e~ p'topia n, and that in any case the note-issuing banks 
' bok the means to carry it through. This argument 
may well be met with the reminder that it is just such 
an aim as this that is set up by those who urge a return 
"i to pre-War prices, as also by those who, in demanding 
jthe restoration of the old gold standard, are in reality 
I asking , for, ^^.price . leyel c orresponding to that of the 
A United. S tates. It may also be worth while pointing out 
'that a country which, while a gold standard still existed 
practically tlioughout the world, decided to maintain, 
its currency on a par with gold, in actual fact decided 
^ to keep to a certain fixed price level. Such control of 
the price level is the anly way of^guaranteeing a currency’s 
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I parity with gold. The gold parity requires a certain 
j fixed price level. Should the price level deviate con- 
' siderably from this normal level, no power in the world 
' can maintain the gold parity. Should the country, for 
instance, through a too generous credit policy, cause its 
price level to rise considerably above the normal level, 
then gold must leave the country, and if that fails to 
rectify the credit policy, no amount of gold reserves in 
the world can be sufficient to maintain the country’s 
gold standard. It is only a want of clear knowledge 
as to the essential character of a gold standard that 
induces people to imagine that there is no need to regulate 
the price level where a gold standard is concerned. 
Perhaps it is not directly apparent, because the necessity 
for keeping up payments in gold compels the pursuit of 
such a credit policy as will constantly tend to bring the 
price level into conformity with the normal level. If 
a country has no gold standard, but desires to adopt 
such a standard, the only way to do so is by fixing the 
price level. Its invariability is the only thing that can 
' render possible a. practically invariable exchange rate as 
against countries already possessing a gold currency. 

D^bts have particularly been expressed as to the 
possi^ty of officially stating the. price level wh ich , a 
country’s exchange policy should aim at fixing. To this, 
again, I have only to reply that that is exactly what 
-»one does when one declai-es the 1914 price level or the 
United States’ present price level to be the end in view. 
It is also what each individual country that went over 
to a gold standard in earlier times had to do; it has had 
to fix in advance a price level in conformity with the 
world’s price level. If this idea has not been expressly 
stated, it has nevertheless been implied in the terms of 
the scheme dealing with the transition to a gold standard. 
It is extremely important, especially in the case of a 
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country pursuing deflationist policy, to state before- 
hand the limits to which this policy will go, and the 
object it is desired to attain. Deflation ad infinitum, a 
constant screwing down of the price level, would be 
utterly senseless and, of course, utterly disastrous as well. 
It is impossible for industrial life to recover the necessary 
confidence unless it is definitely declared that the ad- 
ministration at least has no intention of bringing down 
prices below a certain fixed level. 

Prom various statements made by bankers and the 
financial <Fresa, particularly in England, I find that my 
recommendations have been regarded as representing 
some sort of contrast to the scheme for reverting to a 
gold standard. It is declared that the gold standard is 
the one fixed point, and that England is not going to 
, be lured into abandoning her object — ^that of restoring the 
gold standard — by speculations about the fixing of the 
purchasing power of the currency. Actually there exists 
po such contrast. The return to a gold standard is quite 
mpossible without efleoting a certain stability in the 
{purchasing power of the currency itself. 

What makes the problem at the present time so much 
more difficult and so much wider than it has ever been 
before is that now some degree of stability must also be 
arrived at in the value of gold itself before any transition 
to a gold standard is either possible or desirable. In the 
first place this presupposes a stabilisation, at a certain 
index number, of the price level in the United States. 
As regards England, it presupposes, as has been shown 
above, the stabilisation of the English price level at the 
same index number. The very nature of the problem 
« clearly shows the necessity for co-operation between 
Eng land and the United States. If people assert this 
to be beyond the bounds of practicability, then they 
must declare by whfiJt means they imagine it to be possible 
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to restore the gold standard in England. In the case of 
other countries the problem of reverting to a gold standard 
similarly involves first of all the selection of a price level 
which it is considered possible to maintain, and, secondly, 
a financial and banking policy really capable of giving 
stability to this price level. The currency’s parity with 
gold will be determined by the price level thus fixed. 

On the other hand, a stabilisation of the world’s 
exchange conditions cannot, as apparently people some- 
times try to imagine, be attained by the separate countries 
now at once attempting to stabilise their exchange rates. 
The stabilisation of the internal values of the currencies 
must come first. In that sphere each country can have 
any aim in view it Ukes. But it will be unable to control 
the exchange rate as against another country so long 
as that other country has not stabilised the internal 
value of its own currency. If the re-establishment of a 
certaia definite exchange rate is deemed desirable, this 
can only be effected by some sort of international co- 
operation. 

Further, it is essential that people learn to realise 
that stabilising the price level precludes all farther efforts 
at reducing it. Curiously enough, we are still far from 
realising this truth. We often see mentioned in conjunc- 
tion with one another a stabilisation and a gradual fall 
in the price level as being the object of monetary policy. 
When a country is determined upon stabilising its price 
level, it must positively give up regarding a fall in prices 
as in itself an object to be aimed at and must absolutely 
exterminate the idea that the 1914 price level could in 
any way serve as the normal price level of the future. 
This means complete dissociation from the argument 
which finds its e^qpression in the proposal of the Ounliffe 
Committee that for the circulation of uncovered notes 
the preceding year’s average should be taken as the 
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maxmiTim for the following year. I am not so much 
concerned with this partioniar recommendation as with 
that widespread idea as to what should be aimed at in 
regard to the future development of the price level which 
lies behind the proposal just quoted. When once a 
country has decided to regard as normal a certain definite 
price level, this decision must not be altered the very 
first time the price level happens to fall below the normal 
level, nor must any attempt be made to set up the new 
lower level of prices as a normal level. It is, therefore, 
► a condition of the policy of stabilisation that a faU below 
* the normal level must also be counteracted. Now, 
changes in conditions, with their accompanying fluotua/- 
tions in the price level, can never be wholly avoided. 
There will always be times, therefore, when prices fall 
below the normal, and when consequently the banking 
policy must aim at raising the price level. The sooner 
such an aim is achieved the better. The most serious 
faults in banking policy in all countries during the past 
year seem to have been due to the necessary steps having 
been taken too late. When prices already show a decided 
tendency to rise, then time is ripe for a restrictive 
banldng policy. I may add that such endeavours to 
raise the price level can only be a function of the banking 
administration. It would be exceedingly dangerous if 
the State authorities were to take the opportunity once 
more to launch a scheme for financing State e^enditure 
by means of inflation. 

My pointing out that banking policy must therefore 
adapt itself now to raising, now to lowering, the price 
level, seems in certain quarters to have caused some 
surprise. Nevertheless, there is nothing new in this idea. 
Even under normal conditions a sound bankiag policy 
must be pursued along those lines. The only difference 
is that the fluctuations of the price level are now so much 

18 
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more violentj and that now each individual country has 
to consider independently what is to he the level on 
which it desires to have its prices stabilised, whereas 
under normal conditions this question would be deter- 
mined by the international purchasing power of gold. 

In discussions that have taken place over my second 
Memorandum the question has been brought up as to 
whether it is at all possible to stop inflation without at 
the same time bringing about a deflation. This question 
is perfectly justified. The measures that have to be 
adopted in order to put an end to a serious infla ting are 
bound to be of so powerful a nature that they are very 
apt to cause the reaction to be followed by a more or less 
violent deflation. It is just one of the reasons why it is 
at present so difficult at once to attain a stable price level. 
Stabilisation can only be won gradually. But in order to 
win it at all the administration, while combating any 
< upward tendency in the prices, must hold itself prepared 

* to insist upon modifying the downward tendency it strives 
to produce. 

Finally, emphasis must be laid on the fact that the 
policy of stabilisation cannot be merely concerned with 
a particular group of prices, such as wholesale prices, 

* Stabilisation must rather be extended to all prices, and 

* consequently even to wages. Under normal conditions 
the natural formation of prices always tends to form a 
certain economic equilibrium between different groups 
of prices. A fundamental condition for this equilibrium 

” is that produce-prices correspond to the costs of pro- 
duction — that is to say, the sum total of prices that have 
to be paid for producing the article. This condition seems 
. at present to be far short of fulfilment in most countries. 
During 1921 wholesale prices dropped in a number of 
cases so excessively that they reached a level far below 
the costs of production. In suchocases an adjustment 
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is esssntial cithei* by raising the price of the produced 
article or by reducing wages or other costs of production. 
If a severe reduction in nominal wages might be attended 
mtli very serious dilGcultics, duo consideration must bo 
taken of such a contingency when choosing the price level 
which it is desired in futimo to establish as normal. This 
inevitable connection of ideas politicians usually seek to 
expel from their minds. It is inopportune to talk of a 
reduction of wages, and the subject is studiously avoided. 
And people are all the samo quite prepared to hold out 
prospects of an improvement in the country’s currency. 
This is a futile game of hide-and-seek. It is now 
primary necessity for all nations and all classes to learn 
to look reality in the face. There are no grounds what- 
ever to justify the idea that it wiU bo possible to main- 
tain wages at a relatively higher level than- the prices of 
commodities. Indeed, tiiis would mean that the pro- 
ductivity of labour had been increased through the dis- 
turbances wo have suffered since 1914. Still, there can 
bo no ono who would over seriously champion such a 
theory. 

There romain to bo added some remarks upon the actual 
transition to a gold standard. T he restqr ajiion. jmd 
maintonanco of a gpld standard. clepon.cL, on, o,erta,in con- 
ditions whoso relative order and importance wo must have 
clearly defined. The funda mental condition is that, the 
nurchasin g power of tho curroney is kept on a level with 
that of gold. In the second place comes the rede mption 
ornotes” with gold. Only tho third in order of importance, 
03 a guarantco that this redemption will be practicable, 
.comes tho demand fqr_cortain gold reserves in cover for 
tho notes. «Thoro is a very peculiar disposition, especially- 
on the part of tho contra! banks, to reverse this order of 
priority and to nwko tho maintenance of a certain amount 
of gold reserves tho •principal point. •The fact has been 
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borne out everywhere that the central ban^ have refused 
to redeem their notes, not because they had no, gold with 
which to redeem them, but because if they did so their 
gold reserve position would fall below the prescribed or 
the desired quotient. According to this irrational view 
it is believed that one can best pave the way for a return 
to a gold standard by accumulating as large stocks of 
gold as possible in th§ vaults of the central banks, and 
while interest is being entirely absorbed by secondary 
considerations of this sort, the essential point — i.e., the 
stabilisation of the internal purchasing power of the 
currency in a certain fixed relation to that of gold — is 
completely lost sight of; in fact, people go so far as to 
declare that the solving of this problem lies outside the 
scope of the central banks’ duties, and that they lack the 
means for dealing with it. 

The restoration of an intemation^ system of gold 
currency, at the present juncture, as is clear from what 
has been said in the foregoing, involves the additional 
difficulty that to a certain extent the value of gold itself 
must first of all be stabilised. For this purpose some 
restriction of the demand for gild is necessary. But if 
the central banks compete with one another in their efforts 
to accumulate as large stocks of gold as possible in order 
to prepare the way for the restoration of the gold standard, 
the result can only be that the value of gold is forced, up 
in a manner quite incompatible with the fundamental need 
for a fixed gold value. Any attempt to reintroduce a gold 
circulation would have the same effect, and a warning 
must therefore be constantly uttered against all efforts 
in that direction. As an argument against what I have 
said regarding the danger involved in an excessive demand 
for gold, it has been pointed out that most countries 
would nowadays be too poor to be able to acquire gold, 
'and that therefore there is no danger of the demand 
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becoming too great. However, in face of the enoi-mous 
rise m the value of gold that took place from the sprinc 
of 1020 to the spring of 1921, there is hardly any occasion 
to regard the matter any longer in that light. One of the 
principal factors underlying this increase in the value of 
gold has been the vast accumulation of gold in the banks 
of the Federal Reserve system of the United States, and 
this accumulation has taken place concmTently with a 
serioim economic depression in that country. 

It is obviously important for the restoration of the gold ‘ 
standard that the value of gold is not now unnecessarily 
enhanced. . ^d it is eq^ually obvious that, to attain this 
end, a restriction of the demand for money on the part 
of the countries belonging to Western civilisation is 
necessary. It is simply a question of whether it is likely 
to ho possible in the long run to maintain, as against the 
demand for gold in the East, the present value of gnj d, 
which, nevertheless, in spite of the latest rise^ is con- 
siderably lower than the value ruling before the War. 
Durmg the past year Asia has not been able to afiord to 
purchase much gold. But a change in this situation is 
not unthinkable, in which case the countries of Western 
civilisation will be faced with the problem ^^hether they 
are in a position to meet the demand for gold from the 
East by reducing then own monetary gold requirements, 
or whether they can find any way of reducing the demand 
from the East. As far as that is concerned, one has in the 
first place, as I have previously pointed out, to think 
of making vigorous eSorts so to develop the Oriental 
people’s, requirements of real commodities that these 
nations wiU no longer find themselves able to afiord the 
acquisition of so much gold. 

In each individual country it is impo^rtant to observe' • 
the order given here in which the conditiona for restoring 
the gold standard must be takem It is first of afi, there- 
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fore, a question of conforming the price level to the gold 
standard that is to be introduced. It has sometimes been 
urged, particularly in Sweden, that, irrespective of this 
primary condition, the redemption of notes with gold 
should at once be resumed. But this is absurd. If the 
price level really is considerably higher than the main- 
tenance of the gold parity warrants, then no amount of 
gold reserves can be sufficient to meet the demands for 
gold which an immediate resumption of the practice of 
converting notes into gold would call forth. If this con- 
version into gold were really made fully effective, the 
result would only be that some few persons would possess 
themselves of the entire gold reserves of the country, 
and would make a considerable profit out of it. The 
country would thereby have come no nearer attaining its 
object of restoring the gold standard. Those who re- 
commend a policy of this kind naturally imagine that the 
disappearance of gold would prove the most effective 
means of compelling the central banks to reduce the note 
circulation and bring down the price level. Resorting to 
such forcible measures can scarcely be regarded as 
reasonable. At any rate a more direct way would be 
to see first if it would not be possible to provide the 
central bank with a more rational management. 

■ As I explained at length in my second Memorandum, it 
is hardly possible for a small European country by itself 
to resume the practice of redeeming notes with gold. 
With the present enormous fluctuations of the ex- 
changes the effort might easily prove too much for it. 
The redemption of notes with gold, therefore, will 
probably have to be resumed in a number of countries 
simultaneously, and it seems practically inevitable that 
England will have to lead the way. In order to enable 
a country to meet the demand for gold which might 
possibly assert itself in the event df the gold standard 
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, being restored, a considerable reserve of economic strength 
would be required. Only if London is a free gold market, 
prejiared at first hand to meet such demands, is it likely 
that small countries will be able to undertake an uncon- 
ditional conversion of their currencies into gold. As 
against this it may be objected that a country can always 
convert its notes into gold so long as its gold reserves 
hold out, and that the loss of the gold reserves does not 
represent any economic loss to the country. The only 
possible answer is that no security could thereby be given 
for the maintenance of the gold standard. The idea of 
now resuming the redemption of notes with gold, only 
to be compelled later on to suspend it, would scarcely 
represent a method of procedure calculated to restore 
that confidence which at the present juncture is what is 
moat urgently required. On the other, hand, it stands to 
rea£(on that those countries who want a gold standard 
must to some extent hold themselves jointly responsible 
.for demands for gold being duly met. If any of them close 
their gold reserves against such demands, the only result 
will be that the demands will fall so much the more heavily 
upon the remainder. 

; The efiective maintenance of a gold standard in a 
country further demands not only that gold be surrendered 
against that country’s currency, but also that the country 
' be prepared without restriction to accept gold at a fixed 
; price. Only if gold is thus constantly accepted in a 
number of countries can adequate security be obtained 
against a violent fall in the value of gold. Thus, all 
countries possessing a gold standard are jointly responsible 
for the value of gold being maintained by always ensuring 
a free market to gold. Those .who declare their intention 
of returning to a gold standard must not start by shirking 
this ,duty. But this was exactly what Sveriges Riksbank 
attempted to do whesn, in February, 1922, under pressure 
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of a temporary decline in the dollar rate, the bank claimed 
continued exemption from its liability to buy gold at a 
fixed price. From the point of view just discussed this 
.policy was to be condemned, but it was also uuTOse in 
other , respects. If in the case of any European country 
the market situation should chance to develop in such a 
way 'that gold is attracted to that country, it can only be 
considered an advantage under present circumstances to 
have its gold reserves thus reinforced. There may very 
easily come a time when this additional reserve — and 
more still — ^may be badly needed to enable that country 
without hesitation to redeem its notes with gold.- For 
the next few years a coimtry possessing a gold standard 
will dqubtless have to be prepared for far more violent 
fiuctuations in its gold reserve than ever used to take 
place in pre-War days, and it must be realised that 
an anxious insistence on keeping to the old rules for 
the regulation of gold reserves will no longer prove to 
be compatible with a rational monetary policy. The 
req^uired stability in the value of gold can only be attained 
if the central banks in countries which have returned to 
a gold standard are prepared without reserve both to 
accept gold and to part with gold in strict accordance 
with what the market situation demands. Such a policy 
will in the long run bring about the stabilisation of the 
gold market, and thereby a limitation of the gold reserves 
to more normal proportions, whereas any attempt to 
obstruct the free movements of gold must react on the 
steadiness of the market. 

Lately the idea of a “ gold exchange standard ” has 
frequently been mentioned 'in discussion. If it has been 
intended by this to mean that the European countries 
should go over to a gold standard without introducing, 
for the pu]q)Ose, a gold coinage into the circulation, then 
that idea is fully in accord with the opinion expressed by 
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me when I uttered a warning against reverting at the 
present time to an actual gold circulation which would 
lay far too severe demanda on the world’s gold stocks'. 
As I have freq^uently pointed out, the o ne essential element 
in a gold standard is that the gold has a fixed price in the 
country’s currency — that is to say, is purchasable and 
saleable at rates deviating only very ^ghtly from the 
^tablished parity. In order to maintain such a gold 
standard, it may perhaps be expedient to possess a gold 
'reserve. But sight balances in efiective gold currencies — 
such as the dollar — may in moat cases serve the same 
purpose. The idea, therefore, that the introduction of 
the gold exchange standard would in itself necessitate 
a fresh distribution of the world’s gold stocks, in which 
case the United States in particular would have to part 
with a considerable portion of their unnecessarily large 
gold reserve, can hardly be justified. It can scarcely be 
said to be necessary for the countries of Europe, with their 
weak finances, to contract additional debts abroad by 
laying in stocks of non-interest-bearing gold with the 
purpose of founding thereon a well-regulated economic 
life. The main point is that the puiohasing power of a 
currency be kept in a fixed relation to that of the doUar. 
No amount of gold reserves can render this primary con- 
dition superfluous; if, on the other hand, this condition is 
carefully fulfilled, it is likely that in a majority of oases 
quite a moderate gold reserve is all that will be required. 
Thus, even in the treatment of this question we see 
clearly how necessary it is to fight against the old super- 
stition about the importance of gold reserves. A wise 
policy of stabilisation is conditional upon the world's 
getting rid of the superstitious idea that a gold reserve 
is capable of giving a currency a value which it does not 
possess by virtue of there being a defimte scarcij>y in the 
country’s provision of means of payment. 
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There are a number of people who, against aU — even the 
most rationally conceived — schemes for restoring normal 
exchange conditions, raise the objection that it is no use 
introducing artificial remedies, that developments must 
be allowed to take their course, and that time alone can 
repair the damage that has been done. It is a rather 
cheap kind of wisdom that finds expression in utterances 
of this sort. Anyone who closely studies the exchange 
problem will soon discover that it is practically impossible 
for either the State authorities or the central banks to avoid 
exercising an influence on the monetary system of the 
world. In some way or other policy will always afieot its 
development. Is there really any reason for caUrng this 
influence a natural one when it is poorly thought out 
or else Rotated by harmful political motives, while 
describing it as artificial when it is a link in a' chain of 
systematic endeavour to provide a rational solution of 
the monetary problem ? All civilisation represents one 
mighty efiort of man to overcome difficulties instead of 
■■ passively allowing himself to be cairied away by them. 
At the present moment the future of civilisation rests in 
no small degree upon this central will to conquer being 
able to assert itself in the sphere o]E money. 
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